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Cannons 
for the Pound 


What will be the reactions of the 
world to the highest Bank Rate since 
1920, and what shou'd be our own ? 


Consequences of 


7 per cent 


Bank Rate at 7 per cent has left the 
City breathless. Its meaning for the 
pound, for the British economy, and 
for investment in prosperity is 


assessed on page 953. 
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Cloak on their Intentions 


Mr Macmillan’s Cabinet reshuffle looks too mild, and 
so do some aspects of his policy. (page 910) 


Adenauer’s Third Term 


The Bundestag elections have shown that the trend 
in German politics is firm and steady. (page 912) 


Commodities Show Amber 


Commodity prices are around their lowest for four years. 
Primary producing countries are feeling the effects, 
though they are not drastic and need not become so. 
(page 955) 


Bossmanship in Ghana 


Is the trouble incipient dictatorship—or is it that 
Dr Nkrumah and his colleagues are incompetent at 
their political job? (page 914) 


Vaccine for a Virus 


Behind the public concern about polio vaccine lie prob- 
lems of production that British manufacturers have 
worked hard to solve. (page 957) 
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INTERNATIONAL 
| NEWS AND 
SIGNIFICANCE... IMPARTIALLY ! 
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...at Mombasa, Dar-es-Salaam, Tanga and Mtwara. 
The modern port installations tell at a glance how far 
the development of the three mainland territories of 


East Africa—Kenya, Tanganyika and Uganda—has Get light down to it 
progressed in the last 50 years. 


s 
East Africa is as big as Western Europe. Transport is with 

therefore a vital factor in all this development, and this 

is the responsibility of the East African Railways and = 
Harbours Administration. The Administration has Anglepoise 
been engaged on its own development programme, in 3 

which special attention has been paid to the provision 

of adequate and up-to-date port facilities. 


Today the trading figures amount to an annual total 
of £254,600,000, and a new stage of development 
is beginning in the exploitation of the territories’ 
mineral resources and in the establishment of local 
industries to manufacture consumer goods, particularly 
to supply the demands of the 20 million African 
population which is earning an increasing share of the 
territories’ income. 


For details of current opportunities in East Africa, 
particularly for investment and the establishment of 
local industries, write to the Commissioner, East 
African Office, Grand Buildings, Trafalgar Square, 
London, W.C.2. 


This clever adjustable lamp does exactly 
. 2 what you want it to do. At a finger flick 
East A frican Railways it takes any angle you need, to throw its 
light right where you want it. It is essential 
for all close work . . . doubles reading’s 
Be b delight, makes writing a pleasure, and 
ar ours eases the eyes. 
In Red, Yellow, Cream-and-Gold, Cream 


and Black, at all electrical shops and 
--. AT YOUR SERVICE 


stores (or you can send for Booklet 35). 
From 97/7. 
*Anglepoise’ is registered and the lamp is patented in all countries 


EA 103/R Sole Makers: HERBERT TERRY & SONS LTD « REDDITCH + WORCS 
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International Panorama of Progress 


Rae 


PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 


1957 


New caravans in old settings 


Ancient and modern transportation, 
traveling along the same road, present a 
vivid and, at the same time, curiously ap- 
propriate contrast w This meeting of the 
past and present symbolizes the rapid 
advance in many parts of the world from 
slow, laborious methods of hauling goods 
and equipment to swift, up-to-date means 
of transport ¥ Power once supplied by 
beasts of burden is steadily being 
supplanted by the more efficient power 


of petroleum ¥¢ Caltex quality fuels, oils 
and lubricants keep cars, trucks and trac- 
tors operating smoothly, speeding pro- 
duction, transportation, distribution — 
and bringing to the peoples of many na- 
tions a new prosperity, a new era of 
comfort and convenience vx Caltex is par- 
ticipating in the present and planning for 
the future in over 70 countries— partner 
in progress in Europe, Africa, Asia, Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand. 
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Plant it in the right soil— 


and watch it grow! 


Is your mass-market product flourishing? Is every advertising £ you spend 
buying as much as possible of the right circulation? Are you tapping 

the steady spenders through the hardest-working medium in British 
advertising —the weekly that works morning noon and night, nine days 

a week? In short—are you in RADIO TIMES? No mass-market appropriation can 
afford to leave out RADIO TIMES —and when money is tight, RADIO TIMES, 

taking your message to 23 million* readers in 8} million** households every 
week, is a hard-hitting campaign in itself. 
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**ABC Weekly Net Sales, January/June 1957 
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Not just a desk... 


22» A COMPLETE SUITE 


If you wish your office to look impressive 
as well as efficient, the new 400-Style 
Suite is the answer. A basic design of 
exceptional merit has been adapted to 
a full range of complementary units. 
These provide for the utmost flexibility 
in modern office furnishing whilst 
maintaining harmony and dignity 
throughout. 

Immaculately styled; many interesting 
features; robustly constructed. 


400-STYLE 


a matching suite of 
otfice furniture in steel 


Please ask for Brochure EO999. 


Y 
G. A. HARVEY & CO. (LONDON) LTD., Woolwich Road, London, S.£.7. GREenwich 3232 (22 lines) HARVE 


Accuracy of steelwork 
has helped to make 
Cleveland’s reputation; 

A 2” shaft may be required 
to be consistent in 
diameter to one part in 
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Just published by McGraw-Hill 


Phe 
EUROPEAN MARKETS 


by the J.Walter Thompson Company 


20 countries—335 million people 


This book offers a wealth of facts essential to effective 
marketing in the World’s second wealthiest market area. 
The information in this book is the most accurate obtainable 
and the most up to date. 


The Western European Markets is organised in three parts ; 
each part serves a particular service. 


Part 1—will give you an understanding of basic trends in 
Western Europe’s economy and postwar development. 


Part 2—contains a detailed analysis of 20 countries, West 
Berlin and the Saarland. It treats these countries separately 
and in terms of common market areas. It gives facts on 
Population, Income, Consumption, Distribution Channels, 
Import and Exports. 


Part 3—answers these important questions: Can Western 
Europe be treated as a single market for your product—or 
must you consider it as many separate markets ? 


Price £6 15s 0d 


Obtainable from your bookseller or from: 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY LTD. 
95 FARRINGDON STREET 
LONDON EC4 


with 


“TIDMAN’S 


NATURAL 


SEA SALT 


BATH CRYSTALS 
from Chemists, Stores or 
TIDMAN & SON LTD. 
47 Fleet Street, 


LONDON, E.C.4. 


or Free Brochure 
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ATR CONTROL 
AND < Efi pe 


The total duties of the dust control plant, 
fans and filters supplied to the Birmid 
Group of Companies by Air Control In- 
stallations Ltd add up to 710,635 cfm. In 
any one hour this means that 42,638,100 
cubic feet of air are processed. 

Birmid have specified Air Contro] plant 
and equipment for many years now, and 
installations have been made in the fol- 


lowing of their factories :— 
BIRMID (AUSTRALIA) PTY 
DEVELOPMENTS LTD 
ALUMINIUM CASTINGS LTD 
FOUNDRY LTD 
TINGS LTD 
co. LTD 


BIRMIDAL 
BIRMINGHAM 

CONEYGRE 

DARTMOUTH AUTO CAS- 
MIDLAND MOTOR CYLINDER 
STERLING METALS LTD 


‘Wherever air needs to be processed—be 
it one cubic foot or many millions—it 
pays to call in:— 


AIR CONTROL 


INSTALLATIONS LIMITED 


RUISLIP 


MIDDLESEX * RUISLIP 4066 


LONDON + BIRMINGHAM * MANCHESTER + NEWCASTLE + GLASGOW 


dust and fume control, air filtration, 
air conditioning, industrial fans 
for every purpose. 
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10/12 cwt. van 
£512.18. 9d. 


12 seater personnact carners 
From £545 


25 cwt. pick-up 
£787.47 10d 


3S cwt van 


£992 7. 10d 


3-ton lorry 
£940 11 Id 


Large capacity vans from 
£1,370 


$-tow tipper 


£1,158 .8. 10d. 


6-ton normal control truck 
£1,172. 0. 8d. 


& S 


5-ton forward control truck 
£1,139. 14. Bd, 


2 


61on forward control truck 
£1,310 .8. 10d. 


T-ton heavy duty Upper 
£1,458 . 14. Id, 


EDFORP *"" 


THE TRUCK FOR 
THE JOR 


Because... 

the Bedford truck range now has nineteen 
different chassis models, to carry every 
load from 3 ton to 10 tons. And within that 
range there’s a truck built for the job you 
have in mind. 

You can choose between forward and 
normal control for all middleweight and 
heavy trucks. And there is the alternative of 
diesel or petrol power for all truck models. 
Therearetwo famous Bedford petrolengines 
— the 214 cu. in. Extra Duty and the 300 


cu. in. Long Life — of proved performance 
and economy. As diesel unit for the 4, 
5 and 6-tonners there’s the new Bedford 
diesel, a 6-cylinder direct injection engine 
of the most modern design. 

Standardize on Bedford. You benefit from 
Bedford’s nation-wide Square Deal service 
with low-priced parts available everywhere. 
You find maintenance simpler. You find it 
easier to interchange drivers. Ask your local 
Bedford dealer for further information. 


Bedfords 


You see them everywhere 


“as 


Tractor for 10-tan articulated trailer 
£1,124. 6. Sd. 
All prices include Purchase Tas, 


All prices are for 
petrot-engined trucks. 


Vauxhall Motors Limited > Luton > Beds 
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POWER TO CREATE POWER 


The industrial future of many countries will undoubtedly depend 
upon the continued research and development of atomic energy as 
a source of power. Central Generating Plants are now being 
constructed to supply electricity derived from nuclear sa — 
reactors, which will mean an increased power supply for the RB 770 Road Breaker 
industrialists of the world. 


For many years ‘‘BROOMWADE”’ has assisted in the construction 
of a large number of power stations at home and abroad, 
and in the new atomic era ‘“‘BROOMWADE”’ Air Compressors 
and Pneumatic Tools will still play an important part. 
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DX 5 Riveter 
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*“BROOMWADE””’ 


AIR COMPRESSORS 4 PNEUMATIC TOOLS BROOM & WADE Ltd., P.O. BOX No. 7, : 


HIGH WYCOMBE . ENGLAND 


Telephone: High Wycombe 1630 (10 lines) 


Telegrams: ‘‘Broom’’, High Wycombe, Telez. 


458B SAS. 
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Your factory can have thermal 
insulation and fire protection— 


THE COST OF THE WASTED HEAT that escapes 
through your uninsulated factory roof each year 
is probably in the region of 8s. 8d. a square yard. 
It can add up to a lot of money—and money that 
has done no work. Lining your roof may well 


if you use 


the NON-COMBUSTIBLE 
Asbestos Insulation Board 


Sou need not lose money 


reduce this loss to as little as one shilling a 
square yard of insulated roof—a yearly saving of 
£360 for every thousand square yards. You should 
be able to recover the capital cost in three to 
four years*. 


(yu need nop fear fore 


A LINING OF ASBESTOLUX asbestos insulation 
board can at the same time provide a barrier that 
will contain a fire for many hours. For not only is 
it non-combustible, but it will neither fracture 
nor shatter at any temperature up to 2000°F. 


UNAFFECTED BY STEAM OR HUMIDITY Factory 
conditions of heat, steam or humidity will not 
affect the structural strength of this light- 
~ weight, inorganic sheet. 


NOT ASBESTOS CEMENT Asbestolux represents 
the greatest advance known in the production of 
insulating sheet lining materials. It is unique in 
method of manufacture, ingredients and per- 


SPECIAL SURVEY OFFER We shall be glad to arrange for an independent heating 
consultant to assess the fuel saving that can be made at your factory. Details of this service, 
technical information and advice are obtainable from the manufacturers. 


ASBESTOLUX is now available on immediate delivery 


CAPE BUILDING PRODUCTS LTD 


A subsidiary of The Cape Asbestos Company Limited 
COWLEY BRIDGE WORKS, UXBRIDGE, MIDDLESEX, TELEPHONE : UXBRIDGE 4313 


formance. Asbestolux asbestos insulation board 
is not to be confused with asbestos-cement 
sheeting which contains a high proportion of 
cement. The principal ingredient of Asbestolux 
is Amosite asbestos (from The Cape Asbestos 
Company’s South African mines). The bonding 
of the fibres is effected not with cement but by 
a high pressure steam process which ensures an 
entirely inorganic bond that 















































































withstands extremes of heat 








and is unaffected by steam or 
moisture. 






gercluding tax considerations 
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World’s first 500,000 kw. 
atomic power station... 


Momentous step forward 
in atomic power development 


HE 500,000 kilowatt atomic power station to be erected for the 
Central Electricity Authority at Hinkley Point, Somerset, will be built 
by the English Electric, Babcock & Wilcox, Taylor Woodrow Group. 
This new atomic power station is far the largest yet ordered by the 
Authority and will also be the largest in the world. 
It represents, indeed, a momentous step forward in Britain’s vitally 
important programme of atomic power development. 


RAPID ADVANCE 


The advance to a 500,000 kilowatt atomic power station, approaching 
in capacity the largest of Britain’s modern power stations using conven- 
tional fuels, has been rapid. 

It is an impressive technical achievement and involves far more than a 
simple increase in size. It has been made possible by the ability of this 
team of famous engineers to draw upon a vast fund of design and 
constructional experience, working in full collaboration with the Atomic 
Energy Authority. 

With world-wide experience in designing and building large power 
stations, English Electric, Babcock & Wilcox and Taylor Woodrow 
arranged in 1954 to work together as a Group in the new field of atomic 
power ; they have been responsible for evolving, in association with the 
Central Electricity Authority, the advanced design of the new station at 
Hinkley Point. 


ENGLISH #@ BABCOCK LN GRO) ae 
ELECTRIC @ & WILCOX W WOODROW 
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An impression of the power station 
from a painting by Claude Buckle 
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BRITISH ALUMINIUM 


for Bus Construction 


This typical low-height Bristol/E.C.W.“Lodekka” omnibus 
is designed for town and country service and is in wide use 


by Tilling and Scottish companies. 


Eastern Coach Works Ltd., who manufactured the body- 


work, use British Aluminium products in the framing, 


panelling and moulding of bodies of this type. 


The BRITISH ALUMINIUM Co Ltd 


NORFOLK HOUSE ST JAMES’S SQUARE LONDON 
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Cannons for the Pound 


HE Chancellor sets off for Washington this week with every cannon 
firing in defence of the pound. His explosive announcement on 
Thursday raises two immediate questions: whether he is right to 
be explosive, and whether his cannons are firing in the right directions. 
The first question is one that it was only in the Government’s Competence 
to decide. . The case has been argued in these columns in the past few 
weeks for countering some part—the purely speculative part—of the 
present attack on sterling by a widening of the margin within which the 
sterling exchange rate is allowed to move. That case has been rejected ; 
the fact that the emergency measures were taken only on Thursday, 
instead of last month, suggests that there has been a swaying debate 
within the Treasury and the Bank before rejection, but the die is now 
clearly meant to be cast. 

That die must be accepted. Once it has been accepted, the Chancellor 
has quite certainly taken the right main decision by reaching for his 
guns. The worst of all possible courses would have been to say that 
the fixed rate pound would be defended to the last ditch, and then to 
sit in that ditch armed only with Treasury spokesmen’s statements. 

Are the guns the right ones? The principal of them—the increase 
in Bank rate to 7 per cent—undoubtedly is. It is true that what Britain 
needs, if disinflation is the Chancellor’s order of the day, is consumption 
limitation rather than capital limitation, but interest rates do not have 
their effect on capital formation alone. A high Bank rate, in Britain’s 
present conditions, is much better than an autumn budget, and infinitely 
better than resort to physical controls (if only, though not only, because 
physical controls would not work). In bringing interest rates into the 
centre of the economic picture in preference to higher taxes or “ selec- 
tive restrictions,” the Chancellor has done part of what the following 
article in this issue of The Economist urges the Government more 
generally to do: it has taken a leaf out of Dr Adenauer’s brilliantly 
successful book. The main apprehension that needs to be expressed about 
the Chancellor’s resort to the highest Bank Rate for 37 years is not that it 
will itself work badly, but that he has chosen to buttress it by two 
subsidiary measures which might give the impression that he is not as 
convinced as he ought to be that it will work at all. 

There are some objections in both principle and practice to the 
Chancellor’s two subsidiary measures: his request to the banks to put 
a ceiling on advances and his ukase to investing public authorities to do 
the same. The request to the banks not to allow advances to rise assumes 
that businessmen will still find it profitable to borrow, and bankers will 
find it profitable to lend, for more projects than the country’s productive 
resources can accommodate ; if so, the proper course would be to make 
the commercially shakiest projects unprofitable by a still larger increase 
in Bank rate, instead of cutting off more haphazardly-chosen parts of 
the excess by physical rationing through bank managers’ rule of 
thumb. The stop on any increase in public authorities’ investment—for 
the surprisingly long period of two years—is at the moment incompletely 
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defined ; but when it is defined, it could be the most 
wasteful sort of cut-off, determined not by which invest- 
ment projects are least economic, but by which spent 
which amount of money between which base dates. 

Yet here again the Chancellor’s particular requests— 
together with the Bank rate increase—can be generally 
defended, -by one argument that the Chancellor 
does not sufficiently directly use. In his statement 
on Thursday, Mr Thorneycroft implied that the 
present crisis derives primarily from a familiar 
attempt in Britain to do too much. That is not quite 
right ; it derives much more from an attempt to pay 
ourselves too much for doing it. It is wage-induced 
inflation, rather than demand-induced inflation, that 
is the present burden round Britain’s neck. The 
most obvious weapon against a wage inflation is to 
see that there is not an ever-swelling amount of 
money and credit about to pay those ever-swelling 
wages ; and since the test point for the level of credit 
is the level of bank advances, there is perhaps some 
case, pragmatically, for going straight to that point. 
Similarly, the stop in public investment programmes— 
which is to be a stop in-money terms, not real ones— 


The Cloak on their 
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does also try to tackle one of the generating points of 
wage inflation ; if the public authorities agree to pay 
higher wages, then they will in future get less real 
investment done. 

Thursday’s child, in popular mythology, has far to go. 
One’s first reaction is that last Thursday’s biggest child 
—the 7 per cent Bank rate—sets out with the apparent 
intention of going very far indeed. The possible 
dampening effect on employment and production this 
winter should not be underestimated ; these are the 
first of many postwar emergency measures to be 
imposed at a time when the country is not only still in 
the balance of payments surplus, but also while produc- 
tion is relatively quiescent instead of in feverish boom. 
The more alarming—and the more depressing—is it 
that the Chancellor has had to decide that they need 
to be imposed. But that is not a criticism; it is a 
judgment upon the facts. If sterling has come to this 
pass, and if it has been decided that the pass must at 
al! costs be defended, it becomes the more bitterly 
important that the emergency action now taken should 
be a prelude to a policy that will make. such emergencies 
a thing of the past. 


Intentions 


There are errors of omission in Mr Macmillan’s Cabinet 
reshuffle; he and Lord Hailsham might do well to learn 


something from Dr Adenauer about how elections are to be won 


autumn reshuffle consist of the major appoint- 
ment that he has made in his party, and of the 
major changes that he has not made in his Government. 
Beside these, the orthodox promotion of -Mr Walker- 
Smith to the Ministry of Health, the unorthodox 
resurrection of Mr Geoffrey Lloyd to the Ministry of 
Education, and the altogether proper elevation to 
cabinet rank of Mr Maudling are small change. The 
main limelight inevitably falls on Lord Hailsham, in his 
new role as Conservative party chairman cum freelance 
agent in the cabinet. If any of Mr Macmillan’s changes 
are supposed to sway the course of British political his- 
tory, this is presumably it., The Economist has already 
expressed some doubts about the appointment ; it seems 
possible that the wrong man, for all his unusual virtues, 
has been elevated to a role that probably ought not to 
exist. Now that the decision has been made, however, 
it is in the country’s, as well as his party’s, 
interest, that a success should be made of the job— 
which is supposed to be to keep the cabinet “ in touch 
with opinion in the constituencies.” 
The first requirement, however, will be a definition 
of what “ opinion in the constituencies” means. Do 


TT": most interesting features of Mr Macmillan’s 


the Conservative leaders want to get into touch with the 


opinion of those who work for their party there, or, 
much more valuably, of those who no longer vote for 
it there ? Lord Hailsham will not get very far if he 
assumes that the two classes are one and the same ; 
on many issues they are precise opposites. The 
story that the loss of support for the Government at 
recent by-elections has been caused by militant 
abstainers who think that it has been insufficiently Con- 
servative really cannot be squared with the fact that 
whenever they get the chance (and when the candidates 
available do not make this too quixotic) these errant 
abstainers go oft and vote Liberal instead. 

How can the Conservative leaders win these floated 
voters back ? It is all too easy to tell the Government, 
rightly, to be realistic and ruthless, without telling it 
what to be ruthless about. This week, however, there 
is a topical way in which the Conservatives can be 
exhorted without being so irritatingly vague. They can 
be urged to look across the North Sea. There is one 
similarity between the governments of Dr Adenauer and 
Mr Macmillan. Two years ago nobody gave Dr 
Adenauer much chance of getting a majority again ; 
today nobody gives Mr Macmillan much chance for 
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1959. There can be much argument about some aspects 
of Dr Adenauer’s policies ; that is what the German 
election has been about. But to the foreign onlooker— 
and, one suspects, to his domestic voters—the main 
crux of his purposes has always seemed fairly clear. 
Those purposes have been safety, based on no footloose 
and alliance-free experiments, abroad ; and prosperity, 
based on abundant opportunities for hard-faced busi- 
nessmen, at home. 

In foreign policy, Dr Adenauer has stood for limpet- 
like attachment to the western alliance ; on emotional 
and nationalistic issues, such as the very emotional issue 
of his country’s re-unification, he has always left it to 
his opponents to incur the eventual odium of flirting 
with the idea of going it alone. There is no sound reason 
for doubting that the Macmillan government’s basic 
attachment is to the same sort of policy as Dr 
Adenauer’s, but there is one shallow reason why the 
British electorate is being given an excuse for just such 
a doubt. The reason why some people still have a vague 
feeling that there might be foreign policy “‘ experiments 
under Mr Macmillan” is that he will not loudly adver- 
tise the opposite ; and although there will always be 
plenty of temporary applause for a policy of “ showing 
our independence,” experience suggests that in the last 
uneasy resort there are many less votes for it. 

This leads, inevitably, to criticism of the first of two 
negative features of this week’s cabinet reshuffle : to 
criticism of the change that has not been made at the 
Foreign Office. This is not the place to dredge over 
the stale mud of the Suez controversy. Let it be sup- 
posed (which does not mean let it be granted) that Mr 
Macmillan resolutely believes that the Suez operation 
was mainly successful, in that it has called the New 
World into action to play about with the balance in the 
Arab world ; let it be granted (which any fair man will 
grant) that any faults in the concept and completion of 
that operation were not primarily Mr Selwyn Lloyd’s 
fault. The fact remains that in the task of nestling up 
to the grand alliance (which must be the right foreign 
policy for Britain now), and in the advertising of that 
nestling up (which must be the right internal tactic 
for the Conservatives), Mr Lloyd has the bad luck to be 
an incubus ; and in the stern business of statesmanship, 
and the beastly one of politics—where there is no room 
for human sentiment—that ought to be enough. Mr 
Macmillan will gain neither in effectiveness for the 
country, nor in votes for his party, by this week’s 
demonstration that he is not a very good butcher. 


[I economic. issues, too, the same charge of lack of 
ruthlessness is the one that can most fairly be laid 
at the British Conservatives’ door. The economic policy 
of Dr Adenauer’s government has been one of setting 
people steadily more free to make (as distinct from to 


demand) steadily more money. Its recipe in these 
last two years has been to enact considerable 
reductions in taxation, but to keep credit policy inde- 
pendent, so that there has been no doubt in anybody’s 
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mind that the interest rate would hold the rein should 
increases in production fail to match the ‘increase in 
purchasing power thus released (which, incidentally, 
they have not). Dr Erhard and his colleagues have done 
this within an institutional framework in which German 
trade unions have known that strikes would not secure 
for them wage advances greatly in excess of the advance 
in productivity. Once again, the Macmillan Govern- 
ment’s instinct is clearly to follow a policy of this sort ; 
but it has not been willing to advertise the need for the 
less popular parts of the policy, so it has not been able 
to enact the more productive and rewarding parts of it. 
If any minister were to cry tomorrow : “ Down with 
courts of inquiry,” he would be regarded as undiplo- 
matic ; and when an unfortunate engineering employer 
blurted out something of the sort last spring he was 
publicly rebuked by one of Mr Macmillan’s ministers 
for being irresponsible. This lack of oratorical courage 
must surely be the wrong tactic in an electoral situation 
where the Conservatives have no longer anything to lose 
except their deposits. 

The impression left by the Macmillan Government 
on many close observers, therefore, is that it knows 
where it wants to go, but seems far too frightened of 
certain sectors of public opinion, including its own 
party workers, to say so. It is not surprising that, 
among some more casual observers, this has been 
translated into a vague impression that the Government 
has not got a foreign policy, or very much of an 
economic policy either. Not to have a foreign policy 
is, of course, better than to have an unworkable one, as 
its predecessor seemed to have in its last sad agonies ; 
not to have an economic policy should be more appeal- 
ing than to deploy a spiteful one, as its opponents too 
often do. But, in the circumstances of present-day 
British politics, where the Conservative must rely for 
a majority on a narrow floating vote, the clogging of 
the springs in these two main matters of everyday 
political concern seems bound to cost them dear ; and it 
is very doubtful if reforms in the next two Parliamentary 
sessions on worthy social and administrative issues— 
on pensions, or the Franks proposals, or local govern- 
ment and the like—can really redress the balance. 


iy is the Conservatives’ apparent determination to 

concentrate on these side issues which leads on to 
criticism of a second negative feature of this week’s 
reshuffle. There is an absurdity in Mr Macmillan’s 
cabinet structure, which everybody has now got used 
to, but which still should not be allowed to pass without 
comment. It concerns the Home Secretary. History 
will regard it as a strange waste of scarce resources that, 
at this crisis of conservatism’s history, Mr Butler should 
not be at either the Treasury or the Foreign Office. 
There can be no apter commentary on the mess in which 
the party has somehow embroiled itself than the 
fact that the thoughtful if introspective human drive, 
which did more than any other single factor to guide 
the successful conservative revolution of 1952-55, is 
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to be left to tick over, by its own volition or somebody 
else’s, among the problems of prisons and punting and 
prostitutes and queers. 

When all these hesitations and blemishes are weighed 
in the balance, the prospects of Conservative recovery 
to re-election, whether with help or hindrance from 
Lord Hailsham in his new role, cannot at the moment 
be said to be very good. But to say that they are hope- 
less would be to forget how great a part is played by 
Juck in political affairs. There are at least two outside 
developments that could still bring the Conservative 
team triumphantly home in 1959. These are a personal 


Adenauer’s Third Term 


Clear electoral trends indicate that the course of postwar 
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split between Mr Gaitskell and Mr Bevan in the Labour 
party or a lurch by the trade unions on to the rampage. 
Contrarily, even if this mildly reshuffled cabinet 
were magically transposed by Lord Hailsham’s wand 
into a fount of pure political wisdom, one can think of 
at least one development that could still cause 
them to be cast into the wilderness in or even before 
1959 : this contingency is an American slump. But 
although it is in no party chairman’s, and no Prime 
Minister’s, power either to command or utterly demolish 
electoral success, one possibility remains: it is to 
deserve it. 







Germany is steady; but the major German national problems 


ever, the west German voters have put their 
trust in Dr Adenauer. The campaign that ended 
in Sunday’s elections showed that his dominance of 
party life and his hold on the country are such that, 
at 81, he is virtually irremovable as long as his health 
holds out. 

This is a notable fact. It is not, of course, an unmixed 
blessing. The governments of Germany’s western 
allies, in Washington above all, will have heard the 
news with relief ; in various ways they had committed 
themselves heavily to Dr Adenauer’s side. A Social 
Democrat succession at this stage would not in fact 
have imperilled the Atlantic alliance, as many people 
thought it would. But the Social Democrats would 
have felt bound to make the attempt to bring some fresh 
mobility into east-west relations in central Europe, 
unpropitious as the moment would have been. Their 
desire to do so would have made the western govern- 
ments, understandably, uneasy. The American govern- 
ment has been—too much—in a mood to take a defeat 
for Dr Adenauer as a defeat for itself. As things have 
turned out, power at Bonn remains in the hands of a 
statesman whom Washington trusts completely. 

Considerations of this sort do not rob of their force 
the doubts about having one body of men entrenched 
too long in office—especially in the German Federal 
Republic, a state that has known no government but 
Dr Adenauer’s. Shrewd German commentators on the 
election results have already begun to refer to the 
Christian Democratic Union as the “ state party.” It 
would be a disaster for Germany if the Social 
Democrat Opposition were to become, or to come 
to regard itself as, the “anti-state party.” There 
is no sign of that, yet. Herr Ollenhauer’s first 


()= again, and with a more decided voice than 





will remain to be faced when Dr Adenauer’s day is over 


reaction to his own relative defeat, and the triumph 
of Dr Adenauer, was to claim for his party the role of 
watchdog against excesses or abuses of power—dquite 
properly ; the claim is reasonable and the role, in a 
parliamentary democracy, is necessary. It must, how- 
ever, be hoped that the Social Democrats can adopt it 
without freezing in a posture of perpetual negation. 

The very completeness of Dr Adenauer’s dominance, 
as well as the massive and ruthless character of his elec- 
toral campaign, have evoked misgivings among the 
thoughtful in Germany itself, as well as outside. But, in 
fact, the faults that were found were not of a kind 
peculiar to Germany. The election campaign was 
marked by a personality cult, but its inspiration and 
techniques owed infinitely more to Madison Avenue 
than to Dr Goebbels. The panoply of police cars, blue 
lights and motorised outriders with which the Chan- 
cellor chooses to move about, at election times as at 
other times, on his foreign visits as well as in his own 
capital, disturbs many people, and the officious display 
of security, the floodlamps and police dogs that sur- 
rounded the campaign train might have been better 
avoided ; but other countries find bad road manners 
and showy police work compatible with democratic 
systems of government. 

Germany, it can no doubt be argued, has such a 
history of repression and violence in politics that its 
standard of political manners and methods needs, for 
safety, to be put higher than in countries that can take 
their immunity from’ the assassin and the concentration, 
camp for granted. This is true; and the dubious 
aspects of the election campaign did come under 
searching scrutiny from the independent German press. 
Dr Adenauer’s first extreme attacks on the Opposition 
were widely and sharply condemned ; so, too, was the 
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Opposition when some of its people began to reply in 
kind. The parties showed themsélves sensitive to the 
general feeling and, as a result, the campaign, as it went 
on, became less crude and more decorous. 

Vigilant men are fully entitled to look for simi- 
larities between German politics today and in the 
nineteen-thirties if they choose. But in that case it is 
worth while casting our minds back in all seriousness 
and recalling the methods and the atmosphere of 
Hitler’s rise to power: for instance, the murders in 
Bavaria and Berlin on June 30, 1934, by which the 
Germans learnt that their laws and liberties were gone 
and that, thenceforward, violence was to rule in their 
public life. The penguin-like passivity with which the 
discovery was accepted can be contrasted with the 
vigilant criticism that the German governing party has 
to meet today when its methods or its manners go astray. 
The Federal Republic’s third general election campaign 
has been a one-sided affair—an authoritative Chancellor 
in all the glamour of success, backed by a rich and 
powerful party machine, confronting an opposition 
unable to interest the voters in policy-making exercises 
that were transparently hypothetical. The outcome, 
like the campaign, is one-sided, but it is perfectly 
intelligible. 

The German electors chose to follow the man they 
know and—his own effective slogan—‘‘no experi- 
ments.” Their choice, and the unexampled steadiness 
of west German electoral trends from 1949 to 1957, 
establish a strong presumption that one fear which has 
nagged at the West these ten or twelve years can be 
discarded: Germany is not going to veer suddenly off 
course. The statistics of the three elections show a 
relentless logic, admitting of no comparison with the 
electoral vacillations that marked the Weimar Republic. 
The contrast is complete. Dr Adenauer follows each 
four years of confident and successful government with 
an electoral advance: 31 per cent in 1949 ; 45 per cent 
in 1953 ; just over 50 per cent last Sunday. This year 
brings his party an absolute majority of the valid votes 
cast, the first to be gained by any party in any free 
German general election. 


His main opponents, the Social Democrats, have 
suffered only relatively by the Christian Democrats’ 
advance ; Dr Adenauer’s new votes have not been won 
from them. Even in their worst year, 1953, they fell 
back only a shade ; this year their share of the poll has 


advanced from 28.8 per cent to 31.75 per cent, and. 


they have for the first time won a third of the seats in 
the Bundestag ; an important figure, since it debars 
the government party from changing the Basic Law (an 
exercise periodically necessary, sometimes for quite 
humdrum purposes) without their assent. Dr 
Adenauer’s gains have been at the expense of the small 
parties, which are being gradually squeezed out by a 
steady trend towards a two-party system. Of the two 
surviving small parties, one, the German party, has 
become a client of the Christian Democrats ; the other, 
the Liberals, retain 41 seats, but this is not now enough 
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to permit them either to assist or to obstruct the 
government in any decisive way. 

Curiously enough, of the two major parties that 
now dominate German politics, it is the governing 
party, the Christian Democratic Union, that is the 
unknown quantity. The German Social Democrats are 
one of the old parties of Europe ; in the eighteen- 
eighties they could reasonably claim that Bismarck had 
stolen his advanced social legislation from them. Their 
strength in the country showed a steady evolution to a 
zenith just after the first world war. As the Weimar 
Republic ran into its early difficulties, they suffered 
reverses which had tragic effects. With their vicissi- 
tudes their policies have evolved, but slowly ; though 
their ideas have broadened and their language softened, 
they are recognisably the same party as they were, say, 
in 1900. Not even their defects—in particular, the 
peculiar inwardness, which wastes on preserving 
internal cohesion energy that ought to be employed 
in getting and using power—have changed. 


ATURALLY the Christian Democratic Union when it 
was born in 1945 was not without ancestors, but 
it is a new political creation, and it has always been 
Dr Adenauer’s instrument, not his master. Its future 
evolution and behaviour, when he dies or retires, are 
a matter for conjecture. So far, no provision seems to 
have been made for either contingency; the cabinet- 
making of the next few weeks (discussed by our Bonn 
correspondent on page 947) may bring a successor- 
designate to light, but there is no certainty of it. No 
doubt the prominent men of his party will be urged 
to press for a devolution of authority, but the relation- 
ship between the Chancellor and his lieutenants is not 
such that it is easy to see them confronting him with 
such a demand, or getting satisfaction if they did. Dr 
Adenauer has always taken the decisions, and has taken 
them in his own time. 


By the time he goes, the few simple principles on 
which he conducts German affairs, and which the elec- 
torate has firmly endorsed, may have become a habit 
which his immediate successor may neither wish nor 
be able to shake off. Any deliberate change of course 
is probably remote. What will matter in practice will 
be the manner in which the next generation of Christian 
Democratic leaders interprets the German national 
interest. The unsettled questions of German unity, the 
eastern frontiers, and the future relationship with 
eastern Europe remain. As it now seems, they may 
well be set aside for a period in which Bonn will busily 
pursue the common market and other forms of union 
in western Europe, leaving the crucial problems of 
national interest until later. It is in the solution of 
those national questions that western and German 
interests threaten to diverge. When they come to be 


faced it will be of vital interest to the West what kind 
of man Dr Adenauer hands on his power to, and what 
kind of party he has created. 
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Bossmanship in Ghana 


The explanation of the Ghana government’s 
deportations of journalists and political 
opponents, and the tangle of legal recrimination, 
suit and counter-suit, is more likely to be 
political mismanagement than malice 
aforethought. 


is at stake, and may not stand much more of it. 


But the cohesion of the country 


VENTS in Ghana have now come to the melancholy 
point at which the British and Ghana govern- 
ments are exchanging formal notes. Informal 

expressions of British concern have been received with 
vigorous resentment and now, six months after Ghana 
became independent, the Commonwealth Relations 
Office has another, if minor, intra~Commonwealth dis- 
pute on its hands. This is its first exercise in handling 
African mentality—without the experience of the 
Colonial Office in such matters. Certainly the British 
point of view must be made clear ; and there is good 
reason for concern. But it is uncommonly important to 
recognise the flurried and emotional state of Dr 
Nkrumah and his colleagues, and to avoid exciting them 
to still more foolish courses. 


A study of the events which have followed the first 
deportation of a local journalist, Mr Bankole Timothy, 


four weeks ago, suggests that the Ghana government 
has been stumbling desperately from one expedient to 
the next. In throwing out Mr Timothy, an African and 
a British subject, on the ground that his presence was 
contrary to the public good, they inevitably attracted 
the interest and suspicion of the British and overseas 
press. Great excitement was produced when the Ghana 
government then tried to deport two leaders of the 
Muslim opposition party, Alhaji Baba and Alhaji 
Lalemie, on the same grounds ; and when these men, 
who had lived for years with their families in Ghana and 
possessed property there, sought to prove in the courts 
that they were Ghana citizens and therefore not subject 
to such deportation, it proceeded to expel them by act of 
parliament. The pretext was that the High Court which 
was dealing with their cases was being prevented by 
public uproar from exercising its judicial functions. 


The comments of the Daily Telegraph correspondent 
on all this enraged the Ghana government to the point 
of bringing a case against him and against a local 
Ashanti paper, the Ashanti Pioneer, for “ writing with 
intent to excite public prejudice *—a case which Mr 
Shawcross, his learned counsel, promptly showed to 
have been presented in the wrong court. The case now 
has to be brought properly, and the correspondent, Mr 
Colvin, was allowed to leave Ghana only on the under- 
standing that he would return to answer it. As his 
counsel, Mr Shawcross, is not being allowed to return 


with him, Mr Colvin’s employers have now instructed 
him not to go back, although they have brought a 
counter-suit for slander. Meanwhile, two more political 
leaders, one a Gao, the other a Moshi, have been 
deported to their places of origin, French Sudan, on the 
ground that they, too, are undesirables. 


- is comparatively simple to disentangle the various 

pros and cons in this skein of action and counter- 
action. Clearly it is reprehensible of a government to 
use the nicéties of such a law as the Ghana Nationality 
Act to throw out of the country men who have been 
established there for many years, particularly as its 
frontiers cut across tribal boundaries, and registration 
of births is a recent thing. The deportation of the Gao 
and Moshi leaders can be defended ; their communities 
are mainly non-Ghanaian, and they have been a 
centre of unrest. The case against Mr Timothy was 
no doubt within the law, but the refusal to give reasons 
—or rather the insistence that the redsons, though they 
were secret, had nothing to do with his newspaper 
criticisms of the Ghana government—showed that it was 
morally indefensible. The move against the Alhajis was 
clearly political. Their wealth and organising ability was 
a mainstay of the Muslim party ij the north and in 
Ashanti. And the argument that, because there was 
public commotion and pressure on the judges when they 
appealed to the High Court, the Alhajis were properly 
expelled by act of attainder, must inevitably, and rightly, 
feed the suspicion that Dr Nkrumah’s government will, 
in the last resort, always use its majority in parliament 
to steamroller its opponents. So far, the case against 
Mr Colvin has, in fact, recoiled against the Ghana 
government. Mr Shawcross made adroit political points 
as well as legal ones in the action; and Dr Nkrumah has 
been wretchedly served by his new attorney-general, 
Mr Bing. But Mr Colvin’s failure to appear might give 
the Ghana government a point here which it sorely 
needs to patch up its battered prestige. 


It is probably profitless, however, to sort out the 
detailed rights and wrongs of what has occurred. It is 
more important to put these events in the right perspec- 
tive, and try to understand why the Ghana government 
is behaving like this, and what are the implications for 
the future of parliamentary democracy, African style. 
At the back of these events lies a political fact: the 
opposition of the Ashantis and Northerners to coming 
under the rule of Dr Nkrumah’s Convention People’s 
Party. The break-up of the country before independence 
was prevented only by a compromise reached through 
the mediation of the Colonial Secretary, Mr Lennox- 
Boyd. This left the minorities with certain minimum 
rights, and the only hope for the peace and unity of the 
country in the immediate future was to dissipate suspi- 
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cion by demonstrating that the government respected, 
both in the spirit and in the letter, the minority—which 
means tribal—rights embodied in the constitution. 

In fact, by the determination to make a clean break 
with the colonial past shown in some of its early actions 
this spring, the government exacerbated those suspi- 
cions. Grounds were given for the opposition charge 
that the Government was planning one-party rule with 
the apparatus of a personality cult wrapped around the 
prime minister. Dr Nkrumah and his advisers seem 
to have been taken aback by the continuance of a 
vigorous opposition after independence: and they have 
taken the line that they must uphold their position by 
striking back even harder. They refused to yield on 
any of their measures—for the coinage, for instance, 
oc the appointment of regional political commissioners ; 
demonstrations were followed by the deportations, and 
the deportations by clashes between demonstrators and 
the—still British-officered—police. 


l is possible to imagine in this sequence of events a 
deep-laid plot to bring the country under authori- 
tarian rule enforced by a—greatly expanded—police 
force. Some CPP leaders have made statements which 
put them in the category of people who consider Afri- 
cans not yet fit for parliamentary democracy. But it is 
still sensible to be charitable and see rather a picture of 
astonishing ~political ineptitude, an ineptitude so great 
that it is hard to see the efficient machinery of modern 
autocracy developing from it. The cabinet does not work 
as a team in any British sense, and the irresponsible 
statements of such ministers as Mr Krobo Edusei often 
commit it to courses which Dr Nkrumah must later 
regret. Mr Edusei, whose conduct in the public service 
was severely criticised by the Braimah enquiry three 
years ago, and who is now Minister of the Interior, 
has specialised in clenched fist talk, and is now 
reported to be threatening to set up some sort of Star 
Chamber for political offences. Unfortunately, it is not 
in the African mentality easily to admit mistakes or to 
make graceful withdrawals ; this is felt to be a loss 
of face which robs a man of dignity and authority. 
One blunder therefore tends to lead to another. 

Nor is the end in sight ; for though the opposition, 
both parliamentary and tribal, has suffered some blows, 
it remains active. The defection of the chiefs of the 
Ga people of the south, traditionally supporters of Dr 
Nkrumah, ought to suggest to the Prime Minister that 
he cannot hope to crush tribalism and “ reaction” by 
4 single frontal attack. But it may merely drive his 
supporters to new extremes. 

This is tragic. In the eyes of the world it throws 
doubt, prematurely, on the capacity of Africans to run 
a modern state with reasonably liberal and democratic 
institutions. It has already diverted attention from the 
solid achievement of Chief Awolowo in Western 
Nigeria, for example, and the promising start made by 
Mr Abubakr Tafawa Balewa as prime minister of 
the Nigerian Federation. Ghana’s politics threaten to 
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become a travesty of South Africa’s baaskap, with the 
small, educated and well-fed black minority taking 
the role, as in a distorting mirror, of the Afrikaners, 
with their intellectual arrogance performing the same 
fatal office as Afrikaner racial pride. And, meanwhile, 
the very sensible way in which Ghana has so far handled 
its economic and foreign affairs is overlooked. 

It is time that Dr Nkrumah himself—who has been 
in retreat during most of the fracas—took charge and 
showed his leadership. He could show that he does 
not mind criticism by calling a halt to the forays against 
journalists, and he could disarm criticism by disci- 
plining his party and by scrupulous regard for the con- 
stitution which is the sheet-anchor of modern Ghana. 
He can wean his countrymen from tribalism only if he 
shows that the parliamentary and judicial institutions 
which they have inherited from British rule are totally 
worthy of their allegiance. He, and all Ghanaians in 
positions of responsibility, should realise that comment 
on their affairs by outsiders is not sabotage or intert- 
ference, but a recognition of their equality of status and 
of their adulthood. The cohesion of Ghana, and the 
bright hopes reposed by so many in its future, are 
at stake. 


The Economist 
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ASSESSING THE MUTINY 


A CONSIDERABLE time must elapse before we shall be 
q in a position to assign with confidence, or to enumer- 

ate with any approach to completeness, all the causes 
which have combined to produce the Indian outbreak, and 
to give to it its peculiar features of treachery and 
atrocity. ... But there are a few points which are already 
clear to our own minds, and which two or three statements 
and suggestions will, we think, enable us to make clear to 
our readers also. In the first place, then, this is neither 
the revolt of a people nor the mutiny of an army against 
personal wrongs or intolerable oppressions. Towards both 
we may have acted incautiously and injudiciously; towards 
both we may have come short of the full measure of our 
duty; towards both we may have sins of omission to repair; 
in the eyes of both we may have the ineradicable vices of a 
foreign origin, a forcible conquest, and an incomprehensible 
and repulsive faith. But this is the full extent to which the 
most self-accusing candour will allow us to go without 
transgressing notorious and undisputed truth. To the 
people—by which term we mean the masses of peasants, 
traders, and civilians—all in fact except the nobles, the 
princes, and the soldiers—we have uniformly and univers- 
ally for a long series of years acted with a justice and a 
consideration to which they had hitherto been strangers. 
It is possible, indeed, that the very systematic and pene- 
trating regularity of our rule may in some quarters have 
been felt as a grievance. It is possible that some may 
be senseless enough to prefer the chances of ruinous extor- 
tion to the certainty of moderate but unescapable taxation, 
It is even probable that in districts which have been long 
under our steady but equitable administration, the horrors 
of the Past from which we rescued the cultivators of the 
soil may be forgotten, and the felt pressures of the Present, 
mild and impartial as in comparison it is, may be alone 
remembered. But though our rule may not be to the 
Htndoos the blessing which it might have been, there can 
be no doubt that it is a blessing. 





RUSSIA 


Growing Older and Older 


Routs and discomfitures, rushes and rallies, 
Bases attempted and rescued and won 
.. . How will it seem to us forty years on? 


FORTIETH birthday is an occasion for self-congratulation, 
Aira perhaps a twinge of nostalgia, not for solemn pon- 
derings on life’s hard realities. The Soviet Communist 
Party, in its set of published “ theses ” for the fortieth anni- 
versary of the 1917 revolution, has allowed itself a little 
middle-aged spread (four and a half pages of Pravda) to 
commemorate Russia’s achievements since then. Under- 
standably, the theses concentrate chiefly on the successful 
defence of the homeland against foreign incursions, in 1918 
and 1941, and on the rapid expansion of the economy. They 
do not dwell on the nightmare memories of Stalinism, on 
the disaffection among east European communists, or on the 
still unsolved problem of how to settle differences of opinion 
amicably within a monolithic party. There is, however, one 
echo of an old dispute. Mr Molotov, an Old Boy of the class 
of 1917, now afar and asunder in Outer Mongolia, will 
note ruefully the ruling that socialism has been finally 
established since the middle 1930s. It was his unguarded 
assertion that the transition to socialism had not yet been 
completed which started him, a couple of years ago, down 
the long road to Ulan Bator. 

In any case, it is clearly going to be a long time before 
socialism is in turn transformed into the ultimate communist 
society and the best of all possible worlds arrives. Though 
Soviet industry can plausibly claim to have progressed faster 
in the last 40 years than any major capitalist economy, the 
bianket figures cited in the theses should, perhaps, still be 
treated with caution. In earlier years Soviet indices of total 
industrial production contained a good deal of double count- 
ing, and the joint committee of Congress which published a 
comparison of American and Russian economic growth this 
summer found it necessary to deflate them severely. The 
committee concluded that, in rough terms, the Russian 
national product was still only a third of the American— 
which is a far cry from the “ decisive superiority ” that the 
theses claim for the Soviet system. Until Mr Khrushchev 
can find the butter and bacon to close this gap, and so long 
as rapid economic progress is bought at the price of liberty, 
the Russians look like having to endure the burdens of 
“monolithic unity” as prescribed in the theses. 


FRANCE AND ALGERIA 


North Africa’s Mistrust 


HE essence of France’s problem in Algeria is how to 
| prsettvern power to the Moslem majority at a pace that 
Frenchmen will accept, and in a shape that brings Moslem 
In spite of the state 


moderates to the fore to wield it. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK 
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of war, these still exist ; only last week M. Ferhat Abbas— 
not yet altogether a back number—was taken to task by an 
Egyptian newspaper for saying that an independent Algeria 
would be bound to need French capital. Even extremists 
are still dropping hints about willingness to negotiate. M. 
Yazid, the representative in New York of the FLN (Algerian 
liberation movement), distributed a document to United 
Nations delegates on Monday expressing Algeria’s anxiety 
to meet France round a table at which Tunisians and 
Moroccans also sit. . Simultaneously in Algeria Krim 
Belkacem, the Kabyle leader on the FLN executive, has 
said that there is still hope “if one essential element were 
to develop ”; that is, if French public opinion about Algeria 
were to undergo a change. 

The non-success in Paris of M. Bourgés-Maunoury’s 
prescription for change (the loi cadre) is described in an 
article on p. 944, the upshot of which is that France cannot 
settle the Algerian problem with its present Parliament. 
In Algiers the outline law has brought most European 
organisations out in a protest strike against its “ liberality.” 
Yet Moslems do not find it liberal. They object principally 
to its failure to leave a loophole for ultimate independence, 
since by its terms France is for ever to control defence, 
security, the upper levels of finance, justice, education and 
the management of fuel (including oil) and power. Other 
misgivings are concerned with its scheme for parcelling 
Algeria into six cantons and dividing to rule, and at the 
vagueness of the law’s provision of “free elections.” Past 
experience in Algeria has been so bitter that no French 
proposition stands a chance of Moslem acceptance unless it 
is specific, and lavish, with provisions for neutral umpires 
endowed with powers to prevent malpractices. Lastly, 
Moslem Algerians feel they would jettison substance for a 
shadow if they were to agree to being cloakroomed for two 
years in six separate parcels before they are permitted to 
send delegates to an all-Algerian Assembly and to elect a 
federal council. 

It is work to conquer African mistrust, and not manceuvre 
this way and that for votes, that offers Paris its only chance 
of success. There are Frenchmen whom North Africans 
trust, but the trust is wearing thin. One of the most trustful 
—Tunisia’s M. Bourguiba—in his weekly radio “ fireside 
chat” to his people this week was harsher towards France 
than he has ever been yet. 


SIAM 


Rice Pudding Bubbles 


IAM’S latest coup d’état has been conducted with cus- 
S tomary civility. For the Jast half-dozen years Marshal 
Pibul, the prime minister, has successfully performed the 
circus feat of balancing on two headstrong horses—General 
Phao, his chief of police, and Marshal Sarit, the minister of 
defence. Now Marshal Sarit has decided to jump out of 
the act, Marshal Pibul is upended, and General Phao has 
thought it best to leave the tent altogether. But he has 
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been received with courtesy by Siamese embassy officials 
oa his flight into exile ; no one has suffered violence ; and 
Marshal Sarit, the surviving triumvir, has apologised to 
his old premier for the inconvenience caused to him. 

Marshal ‘Sarit’s decision to take control seems to have 
two principal motives. He has been discontented with 
some of Marshal Pibul’s more grandiose economic schemes, 
such as the Yanhee dam project, partly because he thought 
they would add to the tempo of Siam’s inflation but also 
because he felt that, if they were to be carried through at 
all, the army should be given more of the work. He and 
General Phao also have an ancient personal quarrel ; and 
he must have suspected that Marshal Pibul’s recent request 
for him to give up his lucrative commercial posts, if he 
wanted to stay in the government, was a sign that he was 
slipping out of favour. The likeliest result of it all is that 
Marshal Pibul will return to Bangkok in his two-tone 
Thunderbird, in some kind of advisory capacity if not in 
office ; and that Marshal Sarit will wield the chief power 
through some pliable prime minister. But with the ruling 
Seri Manangasila party in disintegration, Nai Khuang, the 
leader of the opposition Democrat party, may stand a good 
chance at the new election that is to be held within ninety 
days ; and Khuang may be insufficiently pliant for Marshal 
Sarit’s taste. Meanwhile, General Phao is likely to be left 
quite out in the cold. 

These heavings on the surface do not seem to represent 
any deep social stirrings among the Siamese people. Siam 
is the most stable country in south-east Asia because it 
grows abundant rice and its peasants are therefore rela- 
tively prosperous and contented. Moreover, since none 
of the men involved in the coup dislikes receiving Ameri- 
can aid or is sympathetic to Peking, Siam’s position in 
Seato is unlikely to be affected. The chief interest will be 
to see what happens to Marshal Pibul’s attempt to coax 
the country step by step into something more like a 
western-style democracy. Marshal Sarit has been impatient 
with this, since free speech and demonstrations make life 
inconvenient for a strong man, and some of the frills (like 
the “Hyde Park Corner” in Bangkok) may disappear. If 
the new election is run freely and honestly, the net result 
will have been to substitute one government for another 
by the impatient method of putting tanks on the street 
instead of waiting for a parliamentary vote. 


GLOUCESTER BY-ELECTION 


On Trend 


HE result of the Gloucester by-election suggests that 
public opinion has remained remarkably stable— 
and against the Government—ever since the Conser- 
vatives got their first really rude shock at Tonbridge 
fifteen months ago. The only by-election in this fifteen- 
month period with a pattern of candidacies similar to that 
at Gloucester—i.e., with a mature Liberal intervening in 
a seat which his party had not fought in 1955—had been 
at Edinburgh South last May. The Edinburgh South 
Liberal won 23} per cent of the poll, with the Tories’ share 
dropping by 22 per cent and Labour’s share by 14 per cent ; 
last week the Gloucester Liberal won 20 per cent of the 
poll, Labour’s share rose by 4 per cent, and the Tories’ 
share fell by 203 per cent. 
Labour therefore slightly beat previous bogey at 
Gloucester ; as was suggested here last week, uneasiness 
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in the local aircraft industry was probably the main factor 
helping it to do so. Presumably, the Liberals’ 20 per cent 
of the poll will have come partly from the 8 per cent or so 
who usually vote Liberal if they have a candidate in a 
constituency like Gloucester (some of whom otherwise vote 
Labour) ; plus most of the 6 or 7 per cent of former Tory 
voters who have been swinging to Labour in recent straight 
fights in other constituencies ; plus another sizeable group 
of people who have also been swinging away from the 
Tories, but have not quite been able to stomach voting 
Labour in by-elections where that was the only alternative 
choice. One suspects that in a general election many of 
the last group would come back to the Tories, but that 
the remaining demonstrators against the Government would 
still suffice to bring a Labour administration comfortably 
home. These are the chickens whom Lord Hailsham— 
and the Prime Minister—must try somehow and some time 
to entice back to their old roost. 


LIBERALS 


Southport Dilemma 


OR the small but enthusiastic band of constituency 
Liberals the Gloucester result came as a bracing aperitif 
to this week’s annual party assembly at Southport. But the 
party’s five MPs must be looking on rather worriedly in 


‘ the hope that it is not going to make these nice but inexperi- 


enced young people drunk. The demonstration that 
Liberal candidates have a considerable nuisance value for 
the Tories has raised a dilemma for Mr Grimond and his 
colleagues, and the most interesting feature of the South- 
port assembly will be to see how they deal with it. 

Four of the five present Liberal MPs (the exception was 
Mr Grimond) were not opposed by Tories at the last 
general election ; if the Tories put up candidates against 
them next time, two (Mr Holt at Bolton, Mr Wade at Hud- 
dersfield) will almost certainly Jose their seats and the other 
two would not necessarily be entirely safe. Even with the 
present degree of Liberal revival in the country, prudent (as 
distinct from roseate) psephology suggests that the only new 
seats the Liberals might pick up in a free fight are Inverness 
and North Cornwall (which look quite probable gains for 
them at the moment) and North Devon (which looks just 
conceivable). So the sober prospect before the Liberals for 
the next Parliament seems to be a possible minimum of Mr 
Grimond as their only MP, a more probable minimum of 
three MPs, and a possible maximum of eight—but largely 
depending on the extent to which the Tories will co-operate 
in local agreements. 

The way not to get them to co-operate, even in local agree- 
ments, will be to plaster Liberal candidates up and down the 
country, who will cause the Tories to lose more marginal 
seats to Labour in the process of losing their own deposits. 
But that, after Gloucester, is just what many constituency 
Liberals want to do, encouraged by the usual noises from 
their own officials at head office. Liberal officials are now 
talking of more than 150 candidates already in the field for 
the next general election, another 30 already clambering 
actively into it, and intimating that there may be many more 
by the time the day arrives. Liberal predictions about their 
candidacies were not very accurate last time. In 1952 Mr 
Byers forecast that the party would fight more than half the 
seats in the country in the 1955 election. Even in 1954 Mr 
Harris was talking in terms of 120 to 200 candidates. When 
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the election came in 1955 there were 110, of whom 60 lost 
their deposits. But the glow from Gloucester could this 
time make more of the shadow candidates real ones, and 
possibly sting the Tories to react at Huddersfield and else- 
where ; the danger about the call to greater Liberal effort 
in the constituencies, and a danger that needs to keep 
the bonnets at Southport firmly down this side of the wind- 
mill, is that it could be a call to work some of their own 
residual MPs out of a job. 


EASTERN EUROPE 


Tact and Candour in Belgrade 


R GOMULKA’S visit to Jugoslavia was one of those 
M international events—so frustrating for journalists— 
which are heralded and attended by a blaze of publicity but 
produce remarkably little hard fact. What Mr Gomulka and 
Marshal Tito said to each other in their long private talks 
must have been fascinating; whether it was important 
remains to be seen. In public their utterances were models 
of tact. This could hardly be otherwise. Mr Gomulka, 
who periodically made ritual declarations of devotion to the 
Soviet Union, was bound to be anxious to butter up the 
Russians. Marshal Tito, for his part, however much he 
may disapprove of some of Mr Khrushchev’s ideas about 
the “ socialist camp,” would certainly not want to be accused 
of trying to disrupt it. Moreover, he is too considerate a 
host to risk causing his guest serious embarrassment. 

In these circumstances, it is remarkable that pious and 
innocuous platitudes did not entirely dominate the proceed- 
ings. The joint communiqué, it is true, contained a good 
deal of jam for the Russians. Much of it is taken up with 
international issues—Germany, the Oder-Neisse frontier, 
the Middle East, disarmament—on all of which the Poles 
and the Jugoslavs reaffirm their agreement with the Soviet 
attitude. The agreement to consult together “whenever 
necessary ” brings Marshal Tito closer to a member of the 
Soviet block than ever before ; but it would be rash to 
deduce that it will either bring him closer to the block itself, 
or draw Mr Gomulka further from it. The hope is expressed 
that bilateral links between communist parties (which 
presumably minimise Soviet interference) will be developed ; 
at the same time, “ wider contacts on questions of interest 
to more parties can also be very useful.” But the diversity 
of means by which different countries progress towards 
socialism is plainly spelled out. 

This question of Russian relations with other communist 
countries was further enlarged upon by Marshal Tito in a 
lunch-time speech made in the presence of Mr Gomulka 
(and therefore presumably acceptable to him) that cleverly 
combined discretion with a good deal of plain speaking. In 
particular, he made it clear that when Jugoslavs speak of 
Russia’s “leading role as the first country of socialism” 
they are acknowledging only the greater responsibilities that 
this entails ; they do not acknowledge that it carries with it 
greater privileges. He went on to imply that the Russians, 
with their tendency to brandish the big stick, and with their 
isolated “ socialist camp,” were not going the best way about 
strengthening the socialist forces that he believed to exist 
in every country ; “ it is incorrect, in our opinion, to isolate 
ourselves from these great possibilities of strengthening the 
socialist forces in the whole world.” It is not clear how this 


is to be reconciled with Jugoslavia’s devotion to the principle 
of non-interference. 
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CANADA 


Mr Smith Under Glass 


. face at the United Nations is Mr Sidney Smith, 
who was appointed Canada’s Secretary of State for 
External Affairs four days before the General Assembly 
opened on Tuesday. The Canadians, under Mr Lester 
Pearson, were one of the few delegations that not only 
passed unscathed through the furore of the last session, but 
came out with a higher reputation at the end of it. For Mr 
Smith—who has shed his “ Dr” with his academic back- 
ground—this may cut both ways; he will be listened to 
with respect, but he will also be compared with his popular 
predecessor. The new minister’s understanding of inter- 
national issues—and_ personalities—is less well-established 
than his fame as a vigorous and witty speaker, but he will 
have the profitable, if uncomfortable, experience of forcing 
his knowledge in the United Nations glasshouse. 

Mr Smith, who is sixty, enters politics at the same age as 
Mr St. Laurent abandoned a legal career for government. 
But from time to time his name has been mooted in con- 
nection with the Conservative party leadership. He with- 
drew his nomination from the 1942 convention at the last 
minute ; and in 1956 a Quebec delegation tried to tempt 
him again, but he refused to let his name go forward, 
perhaps having too little faith in Conservative chances. 
Since 1945 he has ruled the empire of Toronto university 
with its federated colleges, its 12,000 students and its host 
of half-attached colleges, institutes and camps. He is a 
first-class administrator, has attracted considerable talent to 
his university, and is an excellent mediator between rival 
causes. Minor advantages as he plunges into the jungle 
of foreign affairs are his remarkable memory for names, 
good French and easy manner. The seven colleges on the 
Toronto campus each have their own board of governors, 
scale of fees, and school yell ; one can imagine a worse 
training for someone entering the complicated structure 
of Commonwealth relationships. 


MALAYA 


Limited Commonwealth Base 


72 draft agreement on defence arrangements between 
the United Kingdom and the Federation of Malaya is 
a fair deal between equals, reached after extended negotia- 
tions, and in the light of events both in Ceylon and Singa- 
pore. It has no time limit, and either party can propose its 
review at any time. It depends therefore entirely on mutual 
trust. Detailed provisions are made about the extent of 
the Commonwealth forces that may be garrisoned in Malaya, 
the conditions in which they may be called on either 
for internal use or external defence, the rights of each 
party, the chain of military responsibility,-the terms on 
which bases are leased, and the criminal jurisdiction of 
Malayan courts over Commonwealth personnel. They 
should together ensure that misunderstanding or minor dis- 
putes will not later on bring into disrepute an agreement 
entered into by both sides in their joint and separate national 
interests. Malaya will not be for Britain, or for Seato, a 
base for unrestricted use ; the Malayan government retains 
the right to be consulted at all times ; and its position if it 
were neutral in a war involving Britain is protected. 
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Watching a conjurer the other evening produce lighted 
candles from under his coat, it occurred to me that here was a 
bit of magic that I could use. As one who has often been 
intimidated by wine waiters and knowledgeable friends at the 
Ceremony of Choosing the Wine, I would find one of these 
intriguing luminaries a boon for blinding such people with a 
httle counter hokum-pocus. 


Picture the situation. The wine list has been dissected and 
analysed, the label inspected from every angle, the cork 
extracted like a lower molar, the maiden glassful poured. 
During all this I would remain enigmatically silent. And 
then—before my knowing friend could pronounce’ his final 
verdict—I would whip out my magic candle and study the 
wine in its amber light, like Merlin with his crystal. I’m told 
that professional judges of wine invariably do this—without 
benefit of spontaneously-combusting candles, of course—so 
it should impress even a wine waiter. 


Oddly enough, however, I never have any trouble in pleasing 
all concerned when I choose a sherry. I know what sherry I 
like, and I seem to be right in liking Mackenzie’s. For my 
money there isn’t another to hold a candle to it. 


* FINO PERLA 
Medium 


%* VINTNERS CHOICE 
Superior Amontillado 
%* EL CATADOR 
Very Dry Fino 


%* VINTNERS CREAM 
Rare Old Olorose 


MACKENZIE & CO. LTD., 20 EASTCHEAP, LONDON, E.C.3 TEL: MANSION HOUSE 4777 
and Jerez -de-la-Frontera, Spain 
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BTH fractional horsepower motors are second 
to none in quality and proved performance. 
All types are available in sizes to meet every 
domestic, commercial, and industrial need. 
Precision-built of highest grade components, 
and fully tested, they will give long and 
trouble-free service. 

No manufacturer can offer a wider choice in 
fractional horsepower motors. Whatever the 
conditions of service or type of drive, there is 
a BTH motor well suited to the job, 


the BRITISH THOMSON-HOUSTON company Limited 
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Make Taper-Lock 
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J. H. FENNER & CO. LTD. HULL 


Branches at Belfast, Birmingham, Bradford, Burnley, Cardiff, 
Glasgow, Hull, Leeds, Leicester, Liverpool, London, Luton, 
Manchester, Newcastle, Nottingham, Sheffield, Stockton, Stoke. 
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The important point is that the Malayan government 
and Britain are both interested in the local suppression of 
communism and the prevention of further communist 


infiltration into south-east Asia, and the Malayan govern- When Old Ways are Worst 
ment has every reason to be glad of the useful but reason- 


ably unobtrusive presence of Commonwealth forces in the T is hard for a public authority to move, in any respect 
Federation. But an upsurge of Malay nationalism which [ whatever, without treading on somebody’s toes ; and 
would turn against foreign bases is always possible at some —no activities involve more toe-treading than those which 
stage; it must be hoped that these arrangements will last demand—as do road improvements—the compulsory 


long enough to serve their turn in deterring communist acquisition of land from private owners. Hence the 
nibbling in south-east Asia. 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL 


universal unpopularity of the lands departments of local 


Round Up on Rents 


— second stage of the storm over 
the Rent Act approaches, and our 
special correspondent has been making 
some estimates of the probable extent 
of that storm. First, then, about what 
might be called “working class” 
homes. On October 7th—that is, in 
just over two weeks’ time—three 
months will have elapsed since the 
“appointed day” under the Rent Act. 
Rent increases will then become due 
from any of the 4} million “ still-to-be- 
controlled” tenants who received the 
earliest possible notice of increase from 
their landlords. These increases will 
be limited to a maximum increase of 
7s. 6d. a week until April 7th next ; 
thereafter they may go higher up to a 
maximum annual rent of twice the 
gross. rateable value of the houses 
concerned (or 14 times that value if 
landlords have no responsibility for re- 
pairs). As a very rough generalisation 
indeed, the gross rateable value of a 
house is equal to the sort of annual 
rent that a house would have 
attracted, unfurnished, in a free market 
in 1939. 


Although these rises in working class 
rents will undoubtedly cause a fuss 
between this October and next April, 
the signs are still that it will be a 
smaller fuss than the politicians 
expected. For a household depending 
on a single male breadwinner earning 
the average industrial wage, and devot- 
ing the average proportion of income 
in that range to saving and payment of 
income tax, a 7s. 6d. rise in rent will 
have the same effect as a 3 to 3} per 
cent rise in the cost of living index. 
For tenants who can rely on the in- 
come of the average household (i.e., 
with more than one breadwinner) of 
£20 a week, it will have the same effect 
as a rise of some 2 to 2} per cent in the 
cost of living index. These are the 
sort of figures which inflation-ridden 
Britons have learned to take in their 
stride. As only a minority of workers 
will be directly affected, the effect on 


the total cost of living for the whole 
community should, of course, be 
smaller. When the total consequences 
of the Rent Act have worked their way 
through to the official cost of living 
index, the net effect may be to raise it 
by only between 1 and 2 per cent. 

Next, then, about what might be 
called middle class homes. The posi- 
tion here is that rent control on un- 
furnished houses and flats of above £40 
rateable value in London (190,000 of 
them) and {£30 in th: provinces 
(560,0co0 of them in provincial England 
and Wales) is to be removed by 
October, 1958 ; landlords who want to 
take possession of these houses and 
flats then will be able to do so, but 
they must keep their tenants at the 
present rent in the interim remaining 
thirteen months. Alternatively, a land- 
lord can make an agreement with his 
tenant over the next few months to 
continue an existing tenancy for a 
minimum of three years, at a rent to be 
agreed between them. 


News about these landlords’ offers 
is now coming in. It is very interest- 
ing news. A level of three times the 
gross value (which would be roughly 
the real equivalent of the 1939 rent) 
had been widely forecast. But many 
property companies, who are setting 
the pace in making offers, seem to be 
thinking in terms of only twice the 
gross rateable value in their pro- 
posals. This rise, it should be empha- 
sised, refers only to the pure rent 
element ; as the gross rent of many 
London houses and flats also includes 
a charge (which is not necessarily 
increasing) for rates and services, the 
increases in gross rents in London 
seem to be being widely grouped 
around an average of 30 per cent. 
Small property owners, who originally 
expected to get more, are cautiously 
watching the offers made by the large 
companies, and tenants’ responses to 
them. Many tenants who have not yet 
received “ landlords’ offers” may find 


that their landlords are in this smaller 
category. 

Are tenants accepting ? A strange 
feature of landlords’ offers so far is 
that the increases in rents proposed in 
different parts of the country, and 
between central London and _ the 
suburbs, have been fairly uniform. 
Yet everybody knows that demand 
for housing in central London is 
higher than elsewhere. As a result 
an interesting regional pattern of 
tenants’ acceptances is developing. 
Whereas companies having property 
predominantly in central London have 
received a quick response from offers 
to tenants (Key Flats, with some 6,000 
flats decontrolled, have already had 
acceptances from as many as 50 per 
cent of their present tenants with vir- 
tually no refusals), acceptances of new 
agreements in the provinces have been 
less prompt. In the suburbs and home 
counties rent rises on the same scale 
as in central London are going to mean 
empty flats there in a year’s time. 

An interesting point emerges. If 
these freely bargained rents really 
are going to settle down at only 
about twice the gross rateable value, 
does this mean that controlled working 
class rents, which can also go up to 
twice their gross rateable value if the 
landlord is responsible for repairs, are 
going to be pretty near their market 
value too—and could therefore be de- 
controlled ? It should be remembered 
that these middle-class “ landlords’ 
offers ” are not quite free market offers. 
The landlord knows that he will lose 
any rent increase at all for over a year 
if the tenant refuses; also a sitting 
tenant usually gets a better offer than 
a new tenant would, and henceforth 
free market rents will go up, like every- 
thing else, with annual rises in costs. 
On the other hand, the supply of new 
“working class type” houses has in- 
creased much more than the supply 
of middle class houses since the war— 
so the market equilibrium increase in 
rents for them could actually be lower. 
It looks as if the final step to total 
decontrol could eventually be a none- 
too-painful one. But it is unlikely to 
be made in this Parliament. 
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authorities of every political complexion ; and hence, in 
part, the opprobrium which has greeted the London County 
Council’s proposal to rely, for its current road-widening 
project at the Kingsway-Holborn intersection, on a hundred- 
and-fifty-year old Act (explicitly condemned by the Franks 
report) which short-circuits the safeguards for objectors 
embodied in more modern statutes. Even an authority 
manned entirely by archangels would often have to fudge 
the answer to the universal political and ethical problem of 
mediating between legitimate private rights and the public 
interest ; and the LCC, deafened by demands that it do 
something, but fast, about London’s strangled and para- 
lysed traffic, may claim a certain sympathy for its decision 
to take the quickest legal route to its objective. It can 
also point out that the powers which it is invoking go back, 
in effect, not to 1817, but to 1930, the date at which, 
without protest on the ground of obsolescence, they were 
transferred to the LCC from the borough councils ; and 
that the Holborn scheme, so far from being a studied 
defiance of the Franks report, had been drawn up weeks 
before that report appeared. . 

When every extenuation has been weighed, however, this 
dodge to ride roughly over what property owners had 
naturally thought to be their rights still looks singularly 
unpretty. Presumably the LCC has, and has had for some 
time, a long-term plan of street improvement of which the 
Holborn-Kingsway project is part. Presumably it knows 
from experience roughly how long it normally takes, in 
regard to any given project, for public inquiries to be held, 
for objectors to be heard, and for proper compensation 
to be haggled about instead of unilaterally decreed. Pre- 
sumably this. process is normally set in train well before 
the date at which men, machines and finance should be— 
or even can be—concentrated on the job in question. 
There is about the Holborn plan no new and extreme 
urgency to warrant, on the analogy of war or natural 
disaster, a suspension of normal democratic safeguards. 
Salus populi suprema lex is an unimpeachable principle, 
but administrators are far too prone to identify salus populi 
with administrative convenience or particular time- 
schedules. The LCC has now had several weeks in which 
to study and digest the Franks report. It should ask itself 
whether a flagrant disregard of the report’s recommenda- 
tions, and of the public opinion which led to the setting 
up of the Franks committee, is—questions of principle 
apart—politically expedient. When Parliament gets down 
to the subject, the Holborn case might well be used to 
justify a stiffer curb on the discretion of authorities than 
would otherwise be favoured. Some people, but not the 
lands department of the LCC, would then say “a good 
thing, too.” : 


TAXIS 


Cab before Horse? 


O* Monday, a surcharge of 6d. was put on all rides in 


London taxis. This increase—the first, apart from 
the temporary surcharge during the Suez emergency, since 
1951—is described as an “interim measure” to allow an 
accountant appointed by the Home Office sufficient time to 
enquire into taxi costs. The finances of London taxis were 
exhaustively examined in the Runciman report published in 
1953. This showed that, since the war, labour and petrol 
costs had risen faster than fares so that replacement of old 
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taxis by new ones (at four times the prewar price) was not 
worthwhile. The report recommended that purchase tax 
and hire purchase restrictions on taxis should be removed, 
and that the trade should be extensively modernised—by 
replacing petrol engines with diesel and by using radio 
control to help pick up passengers. A lot has been achieved 
along the lines recommended in the Runciman report. 
Between 1952 and 1956 the number of taxis in London has 
increased by 300. Over half of London’s taxi fleet has 
changed to diesel engines, while a sixth now have short- 
wave radio. The rise in petrol prices and general costs since 
1951 is easily assessable. Why then has the Government 
asked for another inquiry into fares and costs so soon ? 

The answer is an odd one.’ A mechanism of price control 
which was originally set up to protect the public—in the 
rather special circumstances of the taxi trade—seems to have 
become a mechanism for doing the trade’s market research 
for it. The Runciman committee opined in 1953 “ that to 
raise or to lower fares will offer no solution to the trade’s 
immediate difficulties.” It found that when fares were raised 
in 1951 “the reduction in the use of cabs was roughly in 
proportion to the increase in fares, so the gross receipts 
varied little.” It is possible that a general rise in fares 
would leave taxi owners the real losers. Presumably Mr 
Densem, the appointed accountant, will be asked if con- 
ditions have changed sufficiently since 1951 for rising fares 
to be the answer to rising costs. If he finds that they are 
not, the taxi owners—some of whom may be inclined to 
agree with this conclusion in advance—are likely to press 
their scheme for restoring prosperity through limitation of 
entry. It is this that must be rejected at all costs. If 
Londoners are not willing to pay sufficient for their taxis 
to make an extended service pay, then the number of taxis 
will be restricted by natural economic attrition and Lon- 
doners will have to search a longer time in the streets 
whenever they want one. But to restrict numbers by con- 
trols, to decree that Londoners must search longer in the 
streets so that taxis can be made to pay, would put the 
cab absurdly before the horse. 


JAPAN 


Americans, Go! Dollars, Stay! 


HE sprawling Tachikawa airfield on the northern fringes 
. of Tokyo is regularly the scene of “ anti-base ” demon- 
strations by Japanese who uproot boundary fences, plant 
flagpoles on the runways and skirmish with the police. Last 
week it was the site of a new kind of protest. Several 
thousand Japanese employees of the base came out on a two- 
day strike, nominally in retaliation for the recent dismissal 
of some hundreds of their colleagues by the American 
authorities, but in reality to express their alarm at the 
thought that, as the American forces begin to vanish from 
Japan, so will the jobs they provide. 

In accordance with the promise that Mr Kishi extracted 
from President Eisenhower in June, virtually all American 
ground forces will have departed by the end of the year. 
With the trimming of the other services, this means that by 
next summer about two-fifths of the 100,000 Americans 
stationed in Japan will have sailed for home. In a country 
where an employer, once he has signed on a man for regular 
work, is regarded as having a life-long obligation to keep on 
finding work for him, it is difficult to know what to do when 
the employer retires across the Pacific. The union to which 
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the men belong is demanding a guarantee that fresh employ- 
ment will be found for them, and is threatening a nationwide 
strike later this month unless the guarantee is forthcoming. 
This splits logic all ends up, since only the Japanese 
government can find new work for the men, not the Ameri- 
can authorities against whom they are striking ; and in any 


923 
case the union in question is affiliated to a national federa- 
tion which campaigns enthusiastically for the removal of the 
bases. 

The zeal with which the Americans are carrying out Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s promise has exposed the underlying 
ambiguity of the way the Japanese—and other small allies 


A Soldier’s Apologia 


UR correspondent who last Novem- 

ber accompanied the allied forces 
to Port Said writes: General Sir 
Charles Keightley’s despatch on the 
Suez operations, as now published in 
the London Gazette, is unlikely to be 
his own unvarnished and unedited 
story ; but it does something to answer 
a number of questions on the military 
conduct of the campaign, and also, by 
implication, raises practical issues on 
the problems of a mobile force. Its 
findings may be best summarised in 
answers to the outstanding questions. 


(1) Why did the Allied Force take so 
long to arrive? General Keightley 
states that he had been promised ten 
days’ notice of the start of any opera- 
tions against Egypt ; he got ten hours. 
The ultimatum to Egypt was sent on 
October 30th ; on October 31st he was 
instructed to separate the Egyptian and 
Israeli forces and occupy the canal. 
He embarked his forces on the night of 
October 30/31st—though, of course, 
the Israelis had begun mobilisation 
four days earlier. This part of the 
despatch shows that if the governments 
of Britain and France were in collusion 
with Israel, they failed to make use of 
the foreknowledge by advising their 
commanders in advance. General 
Keightley says it took six days for the 
assault craft, loaded in Malta and 
travelling at maximum speed (i.e., 
about 6} knots), to reach Port Said ; 
apparently he had no adequate tank 
landing or other craft capable of mov- 
ing them into position more quickly. 
Thus the land assault forces could only 
arrive in the early hours of November 
6th, which was when the beaches were 
carried, 24 hours after the paratroops 
had been dropped. This implies that 
it was unthinkable to British military 
planners to attempt landings without 
such craft. 

(2) Why had the timetable to be 
determined by the slowest ships in the 
armada? General Keightley’s despatch 
implies four reasons for this: (a) in- 
sufficient tank landing and other craft ; 
(b) the uselessness of Cyprus as a load- 
ing base for assault boats and LSTs, 
etc. (in addition, General Keightley 
says that its three airfields were only 
completed in October) ; (c) inadequate 


airborne forces, airborne supplies and 
aircraft to carry them—which meant 
that only two battalions could be 
dropped ; (d) the bad weather in the 
eastern Mediterranean at the time of 
year, and the lack of advance warning, 
made it impossible to keep substantial 
amphibious forces at sea. (As it was, 
stores were not maintained in ships in 
harbour.) 


(3) Why was so large a force thought 
necessary? Apart from the fact that 
planning began long before any Israeli 
intervention was expected, General 
Keightley says that the Egyptian forces 
amounted to 75,000 men, 300 tanks, 
and an unknown number of SU guns, 
together with 180 Mig and other 
fighters and 45 Ilushin bombers. He 
insists- that “the effectiveness of the 
Egyptian air force had never been over- 
estimated,” but claims that these enemy 
forces called for three or four allied 
divisions (of which 22,000 men were 
landed). He plainly feared Russian 
volunteers. General Keightley con- 
firms that in a few days the RAF and 
carrier aircraft had run out of targets. 
He does not comment on the accuracy 
or inaccuracy of the high-level bomb- 
ing. 

(4) Why did it take so long to reduce 
Port Said after the initial success on 
November 5th? General Keightley 
states that the cease-fire on November 
sth lasted from 15.30 hours to 20.30 
hours, while negotiations for surrender 
were going on with the Egyptian com- 
mander. Owing to the failure to cut 
his communications with Cairo, he re- 
ceived orders to fight it out. General 
Keightley does not comment on state- 
ments at the time that part of the delay 
was due to haggling over surrender 
terms. The next day, arms had 
been distributed to civilians, and the 
town had to be stormed from landing 
craft (no more parachutists having been 
dropped and no troops flown in to 
Gamil airport). The town resisted all 
November 6th, and General Keightley’s 
tribute to the stoutness of the Egyptian 
fight (by civilians and 4,500 troops) 
will certainly please Colonel Nasser. 
Nevertheless, by 10.30 that morning 
“the advance southward was being 
organised.” 


(5) Why did the allied forces only 
get as far as El Cap? At 17.00 hours on 
November 6th General Keightley re- 
ceived orders to cease fire at 23.59. He 
does not state when allied armour 
started down the causeway, or what, if 
any, resistance it met. Under the 
plan Ismailia was to be occupied only 
by November 8th, though in the event 
it was virtually undefended. 

(6) How much political interference 
was there? General Keightley’s 
despatch does not even mention the 
fact that Mr Head, Minister of 
Defence, went to Cyprus for consulta- 
tions on November 3-4th. He states 
that he was asked on November 4th 
how late he could countermand orders 
for assault, and replied 11 p.m., but it 
“would have most serious conse- 
quences ”—presumably because the 
landing craft could not be kept at sea 
off Port Said. This suggests that the 
British Government already realised by 
November 4th that world opinion was 
building up intolerably against the 
allies. 

(7) What military lessons may be 
drawn ? These have naturally been the 
subject of a separate, and unpublished, 
appreciation by the Commander-in- 
Chief. To the lay observer the first 
deduction is that the British military 
machine finds it very difficult to 
launch an amphibious attack except 
after lengthy preparations and in slow 
time. Since most small wars in which 
Britain may be engaged would involve 
shore landings, this should cause 
deep concern. The next point is that 
after endless promises by successive 
governments, and vast public expendi- 
ture, there was no really mobile force 
or “little deterrent” in being last 
year: the available British airborne 
forces were tiny (the French ones were 
much bigger) and there were no proper 
landing craft in stock. It may be 
doubted if the situation is much 
better now. 

One conclusion should be empha- 
sised—a really mobile force is expen- 
sive ; the sort of order of magnitude 
it would be wise to reckon is that one 
soldier and his equipment ready for 
immediate action may cost as much as 
two on two months’ notice of opera- 
tional orders, or five or six on a peace- 
time basis. Loose talk about the size of 
British forces available for immediate 
mobile “ brushfire” action should be 
related to such figures. 
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Holiday (or break your business trip) where summer spends the winter 


Plan now to step aboard a B.O.A.C. airliner and fly swiftly, surely to the 
most wonderful winter holiday of your life. Fly to Ceylon or South Africa... 
to the tropical splendour of the Caribbean, the Bahamas or Bermuda. Even 
fabulous Florida or sun-kissed California now are possibilities. 


If you’re travelling overseas on business you still can sample a winter holiday 
by flying via one of these glorious suntraps and breaking your trip for a few 
days’ fun in the sun and sea. (Plan to take your wife — she'll love it... 
particularly if you’re travelling to the U.S.A. or Canada where she can use 
her new £100 dollar allowance.) 


You fly de Luxe, First Class or Tourist by B.O.A.C. in the world’s finest, 
fastest airliners. For transatlantic passengers there is the added attraction of 
B.O.A.C.’s special 15-day return Tourist excursion fares and, from 15th Oct. 
until 31st Mar., the Family Fares Plan (only the head of the family pays full fare). 


(£100 DOLLAR ALLOWANCE FOR U.S.A. AND CANADA!) Pay 
your fare in sterling — spend your full dollar allowance over there. 
Consult your local B.O.A.C. Appointed Travel Agent or B.O.A.C., 
Airways Terminal, Victoria, S.W.1 (VIC 2323); 75 Regent Street, 


W.1 (MAY 6611); or offices in Birmingham, Leeds, Manchester, 
Liverpool and Glasgow (see your Telephone Directory for details). 


takes good care of you 


Remember—it costs no more to fly by B.O.A.C. 
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—feel about their rich guests. The American forces provide 
work, directly or indirectly, for more than 150,000 Japanese, 
and pay them $10 million a month in wages. They also give 
business to Japanese factories, and the troops spend money 
in bars, souvenir shops and pachinko halls. All in all, the 
present withdrawals might cost the Japanese economy $150 
million a year, roughly four times their slender balance of 
payments surplus in the last fiscal year. This is a major 
problem for a country over whose head a foreign payments 
crisis and under-employment are going to hang like twin 
swords of Damocles for the next decade or longer. In his 
enthusiasm for military self-sufficiency Mr Kishi seems to 
have been guilty of willing the end without willing the 
means. The joint security committee which the two countries 
set up this summer has promised to try to smooth the transi- 
tion ; but it is doubtful if it can-do much about the basic 
difficulty of removing the GI while keeping his billfold. 


JORDAN 





A Parliament’s Future 


HE Jordan government has been discussing this week 
‘La future of the parliament which last met in March 
and was suspended for three months on June 21st, at the 
end of the domestic crisis. Half a dozen of the deputies 
are in exile and one of them, the former foreign minister, 
Abdullah Rimawi, was tried in absentia for responsibility 
in the Zerka plot against the king. Other members of the 
Baath and Socialist parties which dominated the govern- 
ment, including the former prime minister, Suleiman 
Nabulsi, are in-tactful seclusion. It is doubtful if more than 
two-thirds of the chamber could be assembled for a session. 

The immediate problem is not very pressing. The com- 
plexion of the parliament, which emerged from Jordan’s 
first free elections a year ago, was strongly favourable to 
Egyptian and Syrian policy ; but its line was given by those 
deputies who are now absent and who could be replaced by 
others amenable to the policy of King Hussein. There 
would even be little need to rig by-elections. Few politicians 
would care to challenge the king and government at this 
time, and the people are tired of ferment and disorders. 

The people of the west bank remain, nevertheless, 
opposed to the government’s policy. The American airlift 
of arms to Amman early last week was not well received. 
The cabinet has found it difficult to reply to Syria’s inquiry, 
whether Jordan had expressed to the United States its 
apprehension at Syrian events, in terms that would neither 
offend Jordanian opinion nor slap the American face. 

In these circumstances, how long can the west bank, 
deprived of political organisations, be kept quiet, and a 
docile parliament maintained ? Will the financial help 
which the palace gives the Jerusalem newspapers keep 
them indefinitely obedient ? Or can the lid be lifted geatly 
and safely off public opinion ? This was the real problem 
facing the government this week, and it is one which must 
challenge the ingenuity of the astute Samir el-Rifai. 


EGYPT 


Hope for Two Prisoners 


RS zaRB and Mrs Swinburn, the wives of the two 
British subjects imprisoned in Egypt, have naturally 
sought the intervention of Colonel Abdel Kader Hatem oa 
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behalf of their husbands. Colonel Hatem, the Egyptiaa 
director of information, is the first important member of the 
military hierarchy to visit Britain since the diplomatic 
break, and he is known to have the ear of President Nasser. 
He can, and has promised to, convey their appeals to the 
president. 

One might assume that Colonel Hatem’s sympathy and 
courtesy to the two women were a calculated attempt to 
impress British opinion. As propaganda chief, he is intent 
to convey the message that Egypt is willing to forget the past 
if Britain will, and to mitigate the hardships of the two 
prisoners is one way of doing this. However, in fairness to 
Egypt it must be said that all reports from Tura prison 
show that the Egyptian government is stretching the prison 
regulations to the limit to mitigate the harshness of the 
sentences. Mr Swinburn and Mr Zarb are allowed to buy 
extra food from outside, to smoke and to receive visitors 
in excess of the official limits. The latest concession is that 
they can have English and French newspapers daily. 

There is an absence of vindictiveness in the treatment 
of the two unfortunate men which encourages the hope that 
President Nasser will soon go further and release them 
altogether. There are strong reasons why he should. They 
were convicted of offences which might technically be 
espionage but which in substance were of little importance ; 
and had the offences been committed at a time of good 
relations between Britain and Egypt they would almost cer- 
tainly have warranted no more than expulsion. 

Their release would be a step towards a restoration of 
relations between the two countries, although it could 
not determine a settlement of complicated counter-claims. 
Colonel Hatem could also help to open a new chapter of 
Anglo-Egyptian relations by stopping the virulent attacks 
on Britain broadcast by Cairo radio, which he controls. 


BARBICAN 


City and Suburban 


HE High Barbican scheme was rejected a year ago by 

Mr Duncan Sandys, then Minister of Housing and 
Local Government, because although it provided for some 
residential accommodation, its main emphasis was upon 
offices and commercial premises. It would have created 
50,000 new jobs in the city—and so, in the opinion both 
of the minister and the City Corporation, would have hope- 
lessly overstrained transport. The City then went back to 
re-examine the cost of turning Barbican into a “ genuine 
residential area,” referred the matter to a special committee, 
which has duly reported to the Court of Common Council. 
Their recommendations fall into two parts. For the southern 
section of the area they propose blocks of residential flats ; 
for the northern they do not, apparently, debar some com- 
mercial development, but propose that it remain the respon- 
sibility of the Improvements and Town Planning Committee 
which should integrate it with the southern section. For this 
section, they produce some detailed financial estimates of 
the cost of re-injecting a cloister area of some 2,200 flats ; 
this would house perhaps 6,000 permanent residents, aad 
provide them with schools, shops and other residential 
amenities. This “cloister” would be for business and pro- 
fessional people, not lower income groups, because, the 
committee says, “ little or no provision is being made either 
by private enterprise or local authorities ” in central London 
for such people. Clearly, too, only the rents such people 
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would pay could hope to bring the scheme within the realms 
of economic possibility. The committee’s cost estimates are 
based on the assumption that the physical construction of 
the flats will be the concern of the corporation (on an 
interest-rate of 5} per cent), but it does not feel that the 
new Barbican need be a municipal scheme. It would prob- 
ably be better to open to private firms the opportunity to 
build blocks of flats on the terms proposed. This would 
quickly show the new Barbican Committee just what 
prospect there is of successfully creating this city suburb 
at a cost of only £17 million—on a basis which, though 
still much less profitable than commercial development, 
would enable the scheme to pay its own ‘way on rents of 
£4 to £7 a week with a minimum of subsidy. 


GRADUATES IN INDUSTRY 


What Kind of Degree? 


A SECOND survey on industry and the university graduate 
published by Political and Economic Planning this 
week* shows that most of the 51 undertakings surveyed— 
private enterprises of various sizes and 4 public boards— 
were prepared to pay the graduate more than the non- 
graduate at first, simply in order to get him. But as a rule 
the financial advantage of possessing a degree disappeared 
after a few years, and there was no question of treating 
graduates as a “ mandarin” class. Managements admitted 
that the graduates were intellectually better, but, except in 
posts demanding high technical qualifications, they did not 
think that this was what mattered. What they were looking 
for (except in such posts) was primarily a good personality 
and the ability to get on well with people ; and most of the 
members of management consulted did not think that here 
there was much to choose between the graduate and the 
non-graduate. About a third of the undertakings recruited 
graduates with “varying degrees of reluctance,” believing 
that others were really more suited to their purposes or that 
they could not offer the graduate enough scope. And about 
a fifth of the graduates who went into industry in 1950 
felt that they were misemployed in their first job. 

Those who were keen on graduates, however, were very 
keen, and complained of a shortage. In the main these were 
the big firms, and they wanted high qualifications. Over 
half of those who went into industry after graduating in 
1950 went into firms employing 10,000 or more workers ; 
one in four went into electrical engineering ; one in five 
into chemicals or oil. At the other end of the scale only 
one in a hundred went into shipbuilding and much less than 
this proportion into railway engineering. 

The report has a bearing on educational policy both at 
the school and university stage. Members of management 
whom the inquirers consulted thought that industry would 
benefit if the division between arts and sciences, at both 
schools and universities, was not so marked ; in the early 
stages of a career in industry it did not matter, but later 
it was important that the administrator should be able to 
talk to the scientist and the scientist to become an admini- 
strator. The managers also thought that now that industry 
is the largest single employer of graduates, it ought to have 
more contact with the universities. The universities and 
those responsible for national policy in regard to them 
certainly ought to study this report. It does suggest that in 
determining the future size of the university population 


* Graduates in Industry. Allen and Unwin. 261 pages. 30s. 
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they ought not to be bamboozled by bogus international 
comparisons, and high-flown talk about preserving the 
balance between faculties, into producing at great public ex- 
pense a lot of dim arts graduates whom no one much wants. 


INDONESIA 


Whitewashed Sepulchre? 


T is too soon to judge whether the conference of govern- 

ment and rebel leaders which was held last week in 
Jakarta was a genuine attempt to find a solution to 
Indonesia’s troubles or merely a coat of whitewash intended 
to convince the world that corruption and internal dis- 
integration had at least been checked. Indonesia’s claim 
to western New Guinea is due for its annual airing in the 
United Nations Assembly, and President Sukarno may well 
have felt that he could present a better case if the Jakarta 
government looked as if it could cope with its present 
difficulties. 

The communiqué published after the conference was 
optimistic but carefully vague. It is encouraging that Dr 
Hatta, almost the only politician who commands nation- 
wide respect, has consented to return to public affairs after 
nearly a year of ostentatious retirement. But the conditions 
of his return have not been made public; they will not 
necessarily be acceptable either to the army or to President 
Sukarno. It is ominous that the army thought it necessary 
to close down ten newspapers and two news agencies— 
ostensibly to avoid misrepresentation of the discussions at 
the conference. The government has not shown itself 
adept at distinguishing between misrepresentation and 
criticism, although it did at least make an effort to appear 
impartial by closing down a communist paper as well as 
certain opposition ones. But the prospects of a settlement 
cannot be accurately assessed until fuller reports of the con- 
ference are available. 


REFUGEES 


Hungarians in Place 


LEVEN months ago 21,000 Hungarian refugees were 
pouring into England and their difficulties, protests, and 
strange un-Englishness were daily news. More than §,00c 
of these have now gone on to Canada ; nearly 1,000 have 
returned to Hungary ; about 700 more still wish to emigrate, 
mostly to Australia and the United States. But 12,000 of 
them have been found homes and jobs in England, with 
the help of £1 million from the Lord Mayor’s Fund ; only 
twelve hostels will be left out of the original 120 at the end 
of this month, when the British Council for Aid to Refugees 
hands them over to the National Assistance Board. This is 
an achievement which the voluntary agencies, the Home 
Office and the Hungarians themselves can be proud of. 
The problem is not yet entirely solved. A thousand are 
still unemployed, and some of these cannot return to their 
old professions without a complete retraining. Doctors and 
dentists are to be supported with money from the Lord 
Mayor’s Fund while they are studying to re-qualify. There 
are also nearly a thousand miners still improving their im- 
peccable English at the National Coal Board’s training 
schools as they wait in vain to be allowed to do some of the 
9,000 jobs available. The 500 refugees who went to Eire 
are causing the Home Office a headache; about 30 
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have come over to England, without visas or passports, look- 
ing for work, and it is expected that others will follow them, 
leaving their wives and families in Eire. Even the 12,000 
who have. already been absorbed still have their troubles, 
The British Council for Aid to Refugees will continue to be 
responsible for teaching them English, solving their com- 
plicated welfare problems and helping them to find housing, 
if necessary with the help of loans. An additional £150,000 
has been allocated from the Lord Mayor’s Fund for this 
work. 


SOUTH-EAST EUROPE 


Balkan Gambit 


R stTorca, the Rumanian prime minister, has written 
M round to his opposite numbers in Greece, Turkey, 
Jugoslavia, Bulgaria and Albania, suggesting that a con- 
ference of Balkan states should be held in Bucharest (or 
some other Balkan capital) to conclude a non-aggression 
treaty and to devise means of peaceful co-operation within 
the region. If it is meant to be taken seriously, this is an 
odd suggestion. A framework within which Balkan co- 
operation can be strengthened already exists (although 
battered by the Cyprus quarrel) in the tripartite alliance 
signed by Greece, Turkey and Jugoslavia at Bled in 1954. 
It has always been made clear that other members would 
be welcome ; but unfortunately the potential members of 
this Balkan club do not get on well together. It is not just 
that the region is divided by the iron curtain. There are 
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particular quarrels too. Greece and Turkey have nearly 
parted company over Cyprus ; Greece is still theoretically at 
war with Albania and is still claiming northern Epirus ; 
Bulgaria has several outstanding issues (including unpaid 
war reparations) with the Greeks, and its relations with 
Turkey are none too good. 

It seems unlikely that a conference of the kind suggested 
by Mr Stoica, if it managed to meet at all, would be able 
to settle any of these issues. In any case, one suspects that, 
like the overtures towards Greece made not long ago by 
Mr Yugov, the Bulgarian leader, through a newspaper 
interview, it has ulterior motives. Like the Bulgarian over- 
tures, it may be designed to add to the pressures on Greece, 
arising out of the Cyprus dispute, to turn away from Nato. 
And, timed as it was to coincide with Mr Gomulka’s visit 
to Belgrade, it may also be meant to take Marshal Tito 
down a peg or two by placing the initiative for seeking 
closer Balkan co-operation in other (and in Jugoslav eyes 
less worthy) hands. 

If this is the main motive, Mr Stoica’s move is curiously 
maiadroit. For if the six countries concerned were to be 
awarded bad marks for their Balkan quarrels and good 
marks for the positively friendly links that they have formed 
in the region, then Jugoslavia would easily come out top 
of the class. At any meeting of the six, Jugoslavia’s ability 
to act as honest broker would almost certainly give it more 
authority than anyone else. It is not surprising that Marshal 
Tito should have been the first to accept Mr Stoica’s invi- 
tation ; but he will need to take care that the Bled alliance 
suffers no further harm. 





fix up hospital treatment these days. 
Unless your husband is a Mason. . .” ? 
Is it only fancy—or is it the shocking 
truth ? 

Every day in Scotland 180,000 specu- 


lative freemasons are craftily seeking 
favours in their business or employment 





The Cost of Building High 


Sir—With reference to your article in 
the issue of August 24th, you may like 
to know that the Cost Research Panel of 
the Royal Institution of Chartered Sur- 
veyors has been investigating the 
problem of the contrast between the cost 
of traditional houses and flats. 

Its studies have been based on detailed 
analysis of tenders carried out with the 
permission and help of Local Authori- 
ties by Quantity Surveyors in private 
practice. Considerable assistance has 
been received from the Ministry of 
Housing and Loca] Government and 
other Government departments, and 
from the Department of Scientific and 
Industrial Research. 

Merely to contrast prices per net foot 
super of houses and flats can be seriously 
misleading. Not only is this rate in- 
fluenced by the design of flats, there 
being considerable variation in the pro- 
portion of circulation space, but also 
multi-storey development makes possible 
the provision of additional amenities 
which include among others such things 
as central heating and hot water, and 
refuse disposal, all of which appear as 
an additional cost. The cost and avail- 
ability of land in relation to shopping 
and industrial development is also an 


‘ 


important factor in deciding the type of 
development to be provided. 

The possibilities of savings by the 
adoption of various designs mentioned 
by your correspondent emphasises the 
need for guidance on costs at design 
stage. This can best be provided by 
early consultation between Architect, 
Engineer and Quantity Surveyor in order 
that a detailed cost framework, some- 
times described as a cost plan, can be 
established, within which the detailed 
working out of the scheme can _ proceed. 

If this procedure is adopted, it is 
probable that al] requirements in the 
building will be provided at the lowest 
possible cost.—Yours faithfully, 

Cyrit SWEETT 
Chairman of the Cost 
Research Panel 
The Royal Institution of 
Chartered Surveyors 


Labour Party Conference 


Sir—In your article of September 7th 
on the motions to be put at the Labour 
party conference you categorise as a fad 
and fancy the Toxteth motion to pro- 
scribe Freemasonry. Is it only fancy 
that a doctor said (Sunday Chronicle, 
page 2, June 26, 1955) to a new woman 
patient “. . . it takes a bit of time to 





solely on fraternal grounds and not on 
merit. Using their common bond to get 
an advantage over others and get an 
interview, or a small order, or some sliglit 
promotion from a “ brother” is to them 
not a bad thing. But they only fool 
themselves, for the practice is so wide- 
spread and insidious that theirs is the 
most dangerous subversive force in Scot- 
land today.—Yours faithfully, 


Glasgow A. M. Morrison 
Schooling the Extra Million 


Sir—Significant economies can be made 
by increased use of school buildings, 
teachers and equipment. 

They are at present used for 5.5 hours 
a day for 40 weeks a year. Children 
could be organised on a two-shift basis 
8 a.m. to 12 a.m. and I p.m. to § p.m. 
This would give an increase of 45 per 
cent in school places. Numbers in 
classes could then be reduced. If the 
annual hours of attendance were to be 
maintained, holiday periods would have 
to be reduced to say 6 weeks a year. It 
should not be necessary to reduce holi- 
days proportionately because the num- 
bers in classes should cause improved 
progress in the rate of leaving—Yours 
faithfully, W. WALTON 


Middlesbrough 
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Despots Compared 


Oriental Despotism: A comparative 
study of total power. 


By Karl A. Wittfogel. 
Yale University Press. (London: Oxford 
University Press.) 556 pages. 60s. 


RADITIONALLY in western countries 

the adjective “ oriental ” prefixed to 
the term “despotism” has been taken 
to indicate a type of power more 
arbitrary, far-reaching and unchecked 
than that of the former “absolute” 
monarchies of Europe. Pecently, as part 
of a general tendency to revise nine- 
teenth-century judgments of comparison 
between western and eastern civilisa- 
tions, there has been a disposition to 
ascribe to prejudice such a distinction 
between degrees of autocracy. Professor 
Wittfogel, however, in his latest book 
has presented the case for regarding the 
distinction not only as a valid one but as 
highly significant for an understanding 
of the emergence of totalitarian states in 
the modern world. 

As Professor of Chinese History at the 
University of Washington and Director 
of the Chinese History Project at 
Columbia University, the author is a 
specialist on one of the greatest of the 
old oriental systems of imperial mon- 
archy; as a former member of the 
German Communist party and a life- 
long student of Marxist sociological 
theory, he is profoundly aware of the 
relevance of the study of past forms of 
despotism to the néw kind which has 
emerged from the Russian Revolution. 
In particular, he is interested in the 
question of what used to be called “ the 
Asiatic Mode of Production.” 

The theory that the dependence of 
agriculture on large-scale irrigation 
works had produced a special type of 
society and government in ancient Egypt, 
western Asia, India and China goes back 
to Adam Smith, Richard Jones and 
John Stuart Mill; it was accepted by 
Marx, according to Professor Wittfogel, 
“from 1853 until his death.” It was an 
idea, however, that involved certain diffi- 
culties for Marx and his followers. If 
Asia had had in general a different course 
of economic and social development from 
Europe, it meant giving up the notion 
of human progress along a single line 
through universally necessary stages, as 
preferred by most social philosophers of 
the nineteenth century and by Marx 
himself for his theory of revolution. 
Even more serious were the implications 
for the ideal of socialism, for the main 
characteristic of the “ Asiatic ” society 
was the extraction of surplus value by 
the monarch and his officials rather than 
by owners of private property, and these 
precedents indicated the possibility that 
a future expropriation of the bourgeoisie 


by the state might produce a similar 
social order instead of the classless 
equality at which socialists aimed. 
Bakunin already made this point in his 
controversy with Marx, and this caused 
Marx to play down the significance of 
the Asiatic mode. But recognition of. it 
as a distinct form of economy and 
society remained a part of Marxist doc- 
trine until the time of Stalin, when the 
similarity of the new Soviet party-state 
bureaucracy to the ruling groups of cer- 
tain ancient oriental societies became too 
embarrassing for the theory to be left 
unrevised. Soviet thinkers were there- 
fore turned on to the task of explaining 
it away, and in 1950 were able to 
announce “the rout of the notorious 
theory of the Asiatic mode of produc- 
tion.” Communist doctrine today 
officially classifies past Asian societies as 
slave-owning or feudal, corresponding to 
the Marxist stages of western historical 
development. 

Professor Wittfogel has now set the 
routed theory firmly back on its feet 
again. He divides the world geo- 
graphically into two zones, in one of 
which agriculture depends on _ large- 
scale irrigation (and _ flood-control) 
works, while in the other it can be car- 
ried on with normal rainfall or small- 
scale irrigation. In countries belonging 
to the first zone (which are not confined 
to Asia, but include Egypt and Peru) 
extraordinary productivity was achieved 
in early times by irrigation, but this 
depended on authoritarian central con- 
trol, which both mobilised and directed 
the population for the labour required 
and distributed the water supply. In 
such an economic system the “ agroe 
managerial ” functions of the ruler were 
combined with his military leadership, 
each type of power reinforcing the other 
and producing a bureaucratic despotism 
far more potent than any tribal “high 
kingship” or feudal suzerainty. The 
social and political organisation based 
on large-scale irrigation economy is 
called by Professor Wittfogel “ hydraulic 
society ” and contrasted with pre-indus- 
trial social institutions which have lacked 
this economic base, even when the latter 
have developed forms of absolute mon- 
archy. In ancient and medieval Euro- 
pean history city-republics and feudal 
fragmentation prevailed over large-scale 
despotic power except during the period 
of the Roman empire, which took over 
the institutions of the orientalised Hel- 
lenistic monarchies; for post-Roman 
times the old formula “ Mittelalter ist 
Kleinstaaterei” takes on a new signifi- 
cance in the context of Professor Witt- 
fogel’s argument. Always, he holds, in 
Europe established property rights, 
muilicipal liberties and the powers, of 
assemblies of estates or independent 
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judicial courts prevented the European 
monarchies and their officials from 
attaining that height of complete arbi- 
trary power characteristic of the great 
eastern empires. Only in Russia did 
despotism become unconfined, and the 
author justifiably attributes this to the 
two centuries of Tartar domination 
during which the grand dukes of 
Moscow took over the collection of 
revenue originally organised for the 
khans by Persian (Bokharan) officials. 

Professor Wittfogel’s book is not easy 
reading and it suffers in its presentation 
to an English public from the formidably 
abstract, schematic approach which 
modern American ‘sociology has adopted 
from German philosophy. It is never- 
theless an extremely important book, 
which grapples effectively with major 
problems in the interpretation of world 
history, and it should serve to focus 
attention on a subject that has been far 
too little studied—that of the nature, 
origins and varieties of despotic power. 
The liberal thinkers of a generation ago 
could not take this subject seriously ; 
despotism seemed so obviously on the 
way out from human affairs. Today 
Caliph, Tsar and Son of Heaven indeed 
belong to the past, but Khrushchev and 
Mao Tse-tung are only too contem- 
porary. If we desire to maintain our 
own democratic way of life, it becomes 
more than ever necessary for us to try 
to understand what makes men submit 
to despotism, by what factors it is con- 
solidated and by what forces-it is under- 
mined. 


The Great Dictator ? 


The Greatness of Oliver Cromwell 


By Maurice Ashley. 
Hodder and Stoughton. 382 pages. 25s. 


F™ figures in history have been 
assailed and defended as vigorously 
as Oliver Cromwell. In his lifetime he 
was hated by royalists and republicans: 
in the eighteenth century, as Professor 
Abbott put it, “most Tories hated him 
because he overthrew the monarchy, 
most Whigs because he overthrew Par- 
liament.” Carlyle more than redressed 
the balance; but in this century the 
debate has been more even. Some have 
hailed him as a great liberal and a great 
imperialist; others have seen nim as 
an ambitious and dangerous dictator. 
Meanwhile scholars have been enlarging 
our knowledge and understanding of 
seventeenth century society and politics ; 
and ten years ago Professor Abbott com- 
pleted his great collection of Cromwell’s 
writings and speeches. A fresh assess- 
ment of Cromwell is therefore timely. 
Mr Ashley is well qualified to carry it 
out. He has a thorough knowledge of 
the sources and of recent scholarship, 
and over the last twenty years he has 
written extensively on this period. 

Mr Ashley, the Chairman of the 
Cromwell Association, is, however, more 
concerned to vindicate Cromwell than 
to explain him. Twenty years ago Mr 
Ashley wrote “Oliver Cromwell, The 
Conservative Dictator,” a book, he tells 
us, “ profoundly influenced by the rise 
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of Mussolini, Hitler, and Stalin, and by 
many years of Conservative government 
in Britain.” Since then Mr Ashley has 
become sceptical of analogies between 
Cromwell and twentieth century dicta- 
tors. He now prefers the qualities of 
moderation, tolerance and conciliation 
to the impatient zeal of reformers and 
revolutionaries ; and he is not disposed 
“to worry over the value of institutions 
in measuring what a statesman has done 
in the past.” Wherein then lay Crom- 
well’s greatness? Mr Ashley credits 
him with the virtues of restraint and 
magnanimity, “no latter day dictator, 
but the first servant of a Commonwealth 
of Nations.” In his belief in liberty of 
conscience he was ahead of his age; in 
his constitutional views he was conserva- 
tive ; in his foreign policy an imperialist 
who raised England to be a great power. 
“The Lord Protector, smoking his pipe 
and listening to music in Hampton 
Court, devoted to his wife and children, 
and seeing life sub specie aeternitatis, 
was a man none could despise.” In this 
benevolent and temperate figure it is 
difficult to recognise the Cromwell of 
whom the Levellers complained, “ You 
shall scarce speak to Cromwell about 
anything, but he will Jay his hand on 
his breast, elevate his eyes, and call God 
to-record, he will weep, howl and repent, 
even while he doth smite you under the 
first rib.” It is difficult, too, to relate 
Cromwell to» the social and political 
forces of his own times. Why, for 
example, did the man who crushed the 
Levellers come to adopt a radical social 
programme in 1650? 

But if Mr Ashley’s assumption that 
Cromwell was a great statesman prevents 
him from asking the interesting ques- 
tions, he has nevertheless written a 
pleasant and informative biography in 
which he makes wide but cautious use 
of recent work. In describing the cam- 
paigns, where the greatness of Crom- 
well’s abilities is not in question, he is 
particularly lucid and effective. Mr 
Ashley tells us that the historian has to 
select the approach fitted to his own 
temperament and the spirit of his own 
age. Sometimes, however, this principle 
has taken him rather far from Cromwell 
and the seventeenth centurv ; for instance 
when he compares the Major-Generals 
to Regional Commissioners, or justifies 
Cromwell’s court by referring to the 
state necessarily maintained by a modern 
Labour Prime Minister. 


Last of the Line 


HMS Warspite 


By Captain S. W. Roskill. 
Collins. 319 pages. 25s. 


** GomE used to think he made us do 

too many gunnery driils, but my 
remark was ‘Semper Strenuissima’.” 
Thus the gunner’s mate on the author 
when he was commander of the War- 
spite. Captain Roskill has since earned 
an enviable reputation as the naval his- 
torian of the last war. In this book he 
pays a tribute to his last ship, whose 
record (taken with that of her six pre- 
decessors) is almost an epitome of naval 
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history. His gifts of clear exposition are 
here heightened by a more personal 
pride in his subject than is permissible 
in an official historian, for the record of 
the Warspites, whose first captain was 
Sir Walter Raleigh and whose last was 
Admiral of the Fleet Lord Cunningham, 
is indeed one to be proud of. What 
gives the last half of the book, which is 
devoted to the seventh of the line, a par- 
ticular interest is the first-hand descrip- 
tion of daily routine on board a big 
ship, supplemented by personal reminis- 
cences and extracts from her log which 
will never be available elsewhere. 

It may be significant that the Stock 
Exchange “adopted” the Warspite 
because no modern ship paid better divi- 
dends than she did during her thirty 
years’ active service between 1915 and 
1946. Yet, as Admiral Cunningham re- 
marks in his foreword, “she always had 
a touch of feminine capriciousness ” in 
the independent way she chose to behave 
—a disconcerting habit of taking the 
ground or turning in circles with her 
helm jammed. Characteristically, she 
finished her career by running herself 
on to the Cornish coast before the scrap 
merchants could dismantle her. 

The battleship has always been the 
sacred cow of the navy, but this picture 
is more than a gunnery officer’s lament. 
Champions of the big ship may take 
heart from the proofs here given of the 
importance of sea bombardment of a 
greater accuracy than could be achieved 
by bombing. The failure of the Dieppe 
raid, when such essential preliminaries 
were dispensed with, provided the op- 
portunity for the battleship in the land- 
ings in Sicily and Normandy. If the 
guided missile be regarded as an exten- 
sion of the gun, some such ships will 
always be required. 


Lemon to Muggeridge 


A History of Punch 


By R. G. G. Price. 
Collins. 384 pages. 30s. 


HE first gloss on Mr Price’s admir- 
T ably written, sensibly nostalgic and 
reasonably astringent book, almost as 
soon ag it appeared, was the resignation 
of Punch’s editor. ‘This was sheer co- 
incidence, but significant, too, whether 
the reason for the resignation was that, 
after five years, Mr Muggeridge would 
no longer do for Punch or Punch for 
Mr Muggeridge. Mr. Price’s own 
balance sheet of “the iconoclasm to 
which the paper, the National Institu- 
tion, was being subjected,” is inconclu- 
sive. There, admirably, were the initial 
verve and flow of ideas, the frankness of 
speech, the hatred of cant (including 
Punch’s cant, but especially politicians’ 
cant), and the impish resolve “to wield 
the national bladder and turn it into a 
flail” ; it was, while the impetus lasted, 
a precious journalistic blood transfusion. 
But what did it all add up to ? 

The iconoclasm, as Mr Price says of 
one of Mr Muggeridge’s contributors, 
was not “based upon any discernible 
positive attitude about what is prefer- 
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able”; even more than some of the 
other ineffectual intellectuals of his 


generation whom he is so fond of scari- 
fying, Mr Muggeridge now seems to 
stand for nothing—a radical without a 
root. Punch undoubtedly owes its bril- 
liant bird of passage a great deal, but 
it still has to find its own new wave- 
length in the TV world. 

Punch’s future, Mr Price says, “is 
more interesting than its past.” But 
what he has to say about its past since 
Mark Lemon became its first editor 116 
years ago—the chief reason why Punch 
is called a Nationa] Institution, with 
capital letters, is that, like The Times, it 
has been read by top people for a long 
time—is full of interest. This will be 
true whether those who read it have been 
shocked or delighted by the Muggeridge 
version, still shudder at what Punch, 
since its radical beginnings, has stood for 
through the years, do not care a hoot for 
what it stands for, or think it need not 
stand for anything at all. 

For all the longevity and the capital 
letters, Punch is made by hands every 
week. Its real story is the story of those 
who have written it and drawn it. 
This is the absorbing story that Mr Price 
tells (there is also a splendid appendix 
by Mr Bird, Mr Muggeridge’s prede- 
cessor, on drawing and reproduction): 
a story of craftsmen and draughtsmen, 
sometimes good, sometimes very good, 
sometimes bad, and _ very often 
indifferent. And the standards he 
applies to their performance are the 
standards of their crafts. 

All this is a healthy corrective to the 
tendency to look at Punch, not as a 
weekly journal, but a portent, not to say 
an Institution. Even so, there is in any 
journal of comment the other, decisive 
dimension, the dimension of ideas. And 
if any single criticism is possible of a 
famous paper that has lasted so long, and 
changed so much, it is probably that 
Punch has far too often been a Philistine, 
far too often, though by no manner of 
means alwzys, afraid of ideas, as distinct 
from the accepted clichés of its reader- 
ship (which has usually not included 
either the speculative or the up-and- 
doers in the community). Mr Mug- 
geridge, Philistine though he may be 
himself in his own peculiar way, did at 
any rate make hay of some of the clichés. 


Forerunner to Kinglake 


Once to Sinai. The Further 
Pilgrimage of Friar Felix Fabri 

By H. F. M. Prescott. 

Eyre and Spottiswoode. 310 pages. 30s. 


E know too little about the small 

fry of the Middle Ages. The 
men who carved cathedrals, fought at 
Bosworth, or applied gold leaf to books 
of hours are mostly nameless and give 
no inkling of their reaction to the sights 
of every day. Friar Felix Fabri of Ulm 
is an exception. He was a good mixer, 
with immense curiosity and an eye for 
detail, and, when abroad, wrote down all 
he could for the benefit of friends at 
home. His narrative as handled by Miss 
Prescott is like the first peep into a 
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microscope ; particles. that looked in- 
animate turn out to be at grips with life. 

Miss Prescott knows him well, for this 
is the second time they have gone into 
partnership. In “Jerusalem Journey,” 
which was published in 1954, her 
scholarship and his vigour combined to 
produce a splendid account of his two 
pilgrimages to the Holy Land in the 
fourteen-eighties—the second under- 
taken because the first had been rushed 
by Venetian touts at a pace that made 
reverence impossible. In her second 
book, his unflagging enterprise carries 
the pair of them on from Jerusalem to 
Gaza and the monastery of St. Katherine 
on Sinai, thence to Cairo and finally 
back to Christendom by the autumn 
spice ships—the grain racers of his day. 

His jaunty Latin and her gift for trans- 
lation between them make him a most 
endearing character—a companion as 
welcome to nobles as to archdeacons, 
and immune from the cold-shoulderings 
that happen when the stress of travel 
breaks the band of pilgrims into cliques. 
For good temper aJone, he deserves the 
best. donkey and the round of Arab 
applause he gets for choosing it, or the 
“ wonderful ” nook on the sacks of cargo 
which turns out to be better, even, than 
the captain’s gold bed because removal 
of a couple of nails reveals a store from 
which the keeper passes dainties and all 
the ship’s gossip through the crack. — 

Desert poverty, Moslem delaying 
tactics, the Arab welcome to friends and 
exploitation of tourists, the crowds of 
“Cairo and the caravans that pass one 
another in mistrustful silence (vide 
Kinglake) were till quite lately all part 
of the furniture of travel in the Levant. 
In spite of the changes wrought by air- 
craft and oi] company pick-ups, all are 
still to be had in patches, and the book 
astonishingly narrows a gap of five 
centuries. It is based on several narra- 
tives beside Felix’s, but no other so full 
of personal and domestic comment. 
Take pilgrim beards: “ Unwillingly, I 
must say, I had it off, because it seemed 
to me that in it I looked bolder and more 
considerable, robust, comely and 
reverend... .” The desert journey, 
though dangerous and uncomfortable, 
had its compensations. 

Even for so good a_ book, thirty 
shillings is a lot to pay for 310 pages, 
seven maps in the text, and eight photo- 
graphic plates. 


English Portraits 


The English Face 


By David Piper. 
Thames and Hudson. 


35s. 


R PIPER, who is the Assistant Keeper 

of the National Portrait Gallery, 
and therefore looks all day at what pur- 
ports to be the English face, started 
off with the bold idea-of trying to analyse 
its Englishness ; hence his title and a 
certain tension in his earlier chapters, 
where he rather unconvincingly drags 
himself back from his proper study of 
portraits to his improper one of man, 
and strives to do by sensibility what can 
only be done—if at all—by measurement 
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and statistics. But by the end of the 
seventeenth century he is sick of this 
approach and gives it up in favour of a 
more fruitful study : 

The object, then, has rather been the 
more modest one of assembling a number 
of portraits . . . and by my commentary 
to indicate how their relationship to the 
flesh and blood which they represent is 
controlled . . . and how through time this 
relationship alters. 

For this, of course, Mr Piper’s experi- 
ence trains him exactly, and he sets out 
for the amateur, in a very readable form, 
the interlocking effects of fashions in 
faces, wigs, clothes and painting and the 
developing theory -of representation, 
down to the present lamentable age 
(from which he tactfully averts his eyes) 
when serious painting and representa- 
tion are almost wholly divorced, to our 
great loss and perhaps that of our 
descendants. 

This is a charming and interesting 
book, as soon as it gets into the classical 
period of English portraiture. Before 
that, for the reasons given, it wobbles a 
bit : but as soon as he gets into the 
straight, Mr. Piper never falters. The 
Subject is so vast that anyone can pick 
on omissions ; and (that the reviewer 
may take his opportunity) let it be said 
that little emphasis is given to the less 
distinguished sitters (for example, 
Gainsborough’s superb bourgeois por- 
traits) and that Chinnery is not men- 
tioned at all. But nothing important is 
left out and the ground is admirably 
covered. 

The book is excellently produced and 
illustrated. No one should think that 
he can read it quickly, with so many 
good reproductions to pore over. 


Divorce Centenary 


Divorce in England 


By O. R. McGregor. 


Heinemann. 220 pages. 18s. 


| publication of this book corre- 
sponds with the centenary of the 
Mautrimonial Causes Act of 1857. It is 
not the case, as the author is at pains 
to point out, that secular divorce was 
non-existent before this date, but the 
Act of 1857 established jurisdiction and 
procedure in the approximate form that 
obtains today. 

In the century that has followed, im- 
measurable changes have taken place in 
the moral and religious attitudes of 
society, in the institution of the family, 
and in the status of women. Each of 
these has inevitably affected the attitude 
of society to divorce ; the author con- 
tributes to these changes “ the comment 
of an historically-minded social scien- 
tist ” and illustrates them with an abun- 
dance of statistics and quotations. 


Three Royal Commissions, including 
that responsible for the legislation of 
1857, have examined divorce law during 
the period under review. Mr McGregor 
comments on them all, but reserves his 
heaviest artillery for the Morton Com- 
mission of 1956. “It is a matter of 
opinion,” he says, “ whether the Morton 
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Commission is intellectually the worst 
Royal Commission of the 2oth century, 
‘but there can be no dispute that its 
report is the most unreadable and con- 
fused.” 

The author divides those who 
appeared before the Morton Commis- 
sion into “ institutionalists,” who wished 
for a variety of reasons to maintain the 
doctrine of “matrimonial offence,” and 
“ abolitionists,” who wished to do away 
with that doctrine as no longer useful 
to modern society. He has suggested, 
with a formidable weight of evidence in 
support of his thesis, that the commis- 
sion collected and collated a mass of 
unsubstantiated opinion leavened by a 
relatively small amount of fact, and pre- 
sented in its report “one of the most 
impressive collections of unsupported 
clichés ever subsidised by the tax- 
payer.” (In the outcome, the “ institu- 
tionalists ” won hands down.) These are 
hard words, and it must be pointed out 
that-the author, in his preface, disclaims 
impartiality.) His principal objection to 
the Morton commission is that it con- 
tained no sociologist, and he maintains, 
with reason, that a matter such as 
divorce is pre-eminently one where the 
social scientist should be heard and 
heeded. 

There exists, as all are aware, a sin 
cere and articulate body of institutions 
and individuals who are dogmatically 
opposed to any extension of the existing 
grounds for divorce. Mr McGregor is 
their enemy, and it is not necessary to 
agree with all he says in order to admire 
the wit, cogency and, above all, the 
readability with which he says it. 


Philosophy Expounded 


A Hundred Years of Philosophy 


By John Passmore. 


Duckworth. 523 pages. 35s. 


7 book, which is a history of philo- 
sophical ideas from J. S. Mill’s 
“System of Logic” (1843) to the pre- 
sent day, represents a remarkable feat 
of erudition and constructive comment. 
The author has already established his 
reputation by his books on Cudworth 
and Hume and must now be counted a 
leading authority on the history of philo- 
sophy. 

He has imposed two major restrictions 
on his exposition. First, he restricts 
philosophy to epistemology, logic and 
metaphysics. Secondly he writes from 
an avowedly English point of view—“ so 
far at least as that is possible for an 
Australian.” He does not ignore Ameri- 
can or Continental philosophers but 
selects his material according to the 
extent to which the writer’s ideas 
have entered the domain of philo- 
sophica] discussion in England. Yet, 
although he has a thorough under- 
standing of modern philosophical move- 
ments in England and knows full well 
that professional philosophers here dis- 
miss Existentialism with a contemptuous 
shrug, his fascination for this Continental 
aberration leads him to treat of it in a 
manner which is quite out of proportion 
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to its impact on English philosophical 
thought, at least in the sense in which he 
interprets “philosophy” in this book. 
The author, like many an anthropologist, 
starts by being curious and fair-minded, 
but seems to end by being fascinated. 


_ Perhaps many readers will feel that it 
is a pity that philosophy has been inter- 
preted so narrowly. For surely it is odd 
to omit moral and political philosophy, 
to expound Mill’s “System of Logic” 
while omitting his “ Utilitarianism.” 
Mr Passmore’s book provides his own 
answer to this criticism. For its great 
merit is its detail, its scrupulousness, 
and its sense of historical perspective. 
To deal with the history of moral and 
political philosophy in a similar manner 
would have made the book twice as long. 
If the reader complains, too, that the 
result, in spite of this major omission, is 
a bit higgledy-piggledy, the reply can 
only be that the history of ideas is 
rather like this. A Hegelian pattern can 
be imposed on the history of ideas and 
various trends can be combined into an 
artistic whole ; but this is usually at the 
expense of the accurate assessment of 
historical influences. Mr Passmore, for 
an Australian trained in the Anderson 
sc:00l of realism, shows extraordinary 
u-derstanding of and sympathy for ideas 
like those of Hegel with which he obvi- 
ously disagrees, but he refuses to accom- 
modate the brute facts of historical 
development within a convenient but 
artificial pattern that would make his 
presentation both more artistic and more 
readable. 


The result may seem rather an untidy 
and piecemeal compendium, but it 
should become an indispensable classic 
both for serious students of philosophy 
and for those vaguely interested in the 
subject. The latter will now have an 
invaluable source book in which they can 
read a succinct, sympathetic and scrupu- 
lously fair exposition (with occasional 
wry comments) of what any philosopher 
of any importance has said on any major 
issue in the past hundred years, together 
with an amazingly detailed set of refer- 
ences for further reading. The former 
will be introduced to many philosophers 
whose views are rather off the beaten 
track of philosophical discussion. For 
the knowledge of the history of 
philosophy in this country is confined 
mainly to the writings of the major 
philosophers. Mr Passmore, by includ- 
ing the contribution of many minor 
philosophers, has both done justice to 
historical development and opened up 
many unsuspected seams of rich and 
intriguing material. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Quest for a Continent 


By Walter Sullivan. 


Secker and Warburg. 387 pages. 30s. 


The Antarctic has been, and will continue 
to be, written up by a good many people 
with an eye on the interest stimulated by 
the International Geophysical Year. This 
is to date one of the better results. Any 
pretensions to being a definitive history are 





BOOKS 


expressly disclaimed. The author is a 
newspaperman, and a good one, who has 
been on three summer voyages to the Ant- 
arctic in that capacity, and has been deeply 
fascinated. He wants to pass on to. the 
public in general, and the American public 
in particular, some of this fascination. To 
that end he recounts many interesting and 
stirring incidents in the century and a half 
of the continent’s history. There may be 
some slips and some curious emphases, 
but these will not worry the general reader, 
who will find this an informative and read- 
able book 


The Theory and Practice of 
Communism: An Introduction 


By R. N. Carew Hunt. 


Bles. 296 pages. 
18s. 


Mr Carew Hunt has again revised and 
also enlarged the first of his two well-known 
books on Communist theory and _ policy. 
The present work was first published (and 
reviewed in this journal) in 1950 and a 
slightly revised version was published in 
the following year. The new edition con- 
tains a number of changes throughout the 
text, the main change being in the penulti- 
mate chapter, which traces the development 
of Communism from 1945 to the death of 
Stalin. In addition, an entirely new chapter 
of some seventeen pages has been provided 
dealing with the post-Stalinist situation. If 
this new chapter seems a little less impres- 
sive than the rest of the book, this is clearly 
not the author’s fault. The events related 
are still fresh in everyone’s mind and they 
are so recent that it is hardly possible, with 
any assurance, to draw major conclusions 
from them. Indeed, the author’s own con- 
clusions seem in substance to be relatively 
little affected by the comings and goings of 
personalities and, at least on the surface, of 
policies since Stalin’s death, Mr Carew 
Hunt does, however, admit the possibility 
that the present slogan of “ back to Lenin” 
may mean more than the modest conces- 
sions of the twentieth Congress. This book 
has been deservedly popular and in its up- 
— version will no doubt continue to 

e so. 


An Introduction to Italian Renais- 
sance Painting. 


By Cecil Gould. 


Phaidon Press. 32s. 6d. 


This book does not set out to be a 
general historic study of Italian Renais- 
sance painting. Mr Gould has concen- 
trated first on his choice of pictures to 
illustrate and has written his text as a com- 
mentary on these. Some of the repro- 
ductions, of course, are to be found in other 
art anthologies, but Mr Gould’s selection 
is by no means pedestrian and as a mem- 
ber of the National Gallery staff he is 
well equipped for the task. There are 250 
well reproduced illustrations, including a 
few coloured plates, and a small but wel- 
come feature which is often neglected is 
that the size of the original picture is stated 
in the list of illustrations. 

This approach to the subject is essen- 
tially personal and every art-lover has his 
favourites that may appeal less to others. 
Some readers may feel, for instance, that 
Mr Gould, in his chapter on the northern 
Italian painters, has given too much praise 
to the “ mighty innovations ” of Mantegna. 
But his writing is always illuminating and 
particularly so when he comes to the six- 
teenth century and to the styles of Titian 
and Correggio. This is a refreshing book 
to read. 


262 pages. 
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The Sources and Nature of the 
Statistics of the United Kingdom. 
Vol. Il. 


Edited by Maurice G. Kendall. 
Oliver and Boyd for the Royal Statistical 
Society. 343 pages. 30s. 


This book completes the task undertaken 
by the Royal Statistical Society of supply- 
ing an account of the sources of statistical 
information, unofficial and official, in the 
United Kingdom. It collects together 
nineteen articles, each written by an expert, 
which were originally published in the 
Society’s journal during the last five years 
and have now been brought up to date as 
far as possible. Banking, the Scotch 
whisky industry and advertising—the sub- 
jects range over a wide field, although the 
ungrateful will note some omissions from 
the two volumes such as that the cotton 
industry is the only textile industry to be 
included. But the two volumes together 
make a most useful reference series. 


Industry and the State 


By P. Sargant Florence. 
Hutchinson. 196 pages. tos. 6d. 


This is a short textbook, which surveys 
within a small compass many of the 
institutional arrangements by which the 
state takes part in the conduct of industry. 
It begins with a chapter on the “ Ethics, 
Science and Art of State Policy in 
Industry,” followed by a short history of 
state intervention, and then goes on to deal 
successively with state defence from 
exploitation, participation of the state with 
industry, state information, services and 
palliatives, state operation, and finally state 
control over industry. Because of the wide 
scope of the subject, it is hardly possible 
for the discussion to penetrate far below 
the surface on any one point, and the book 
is therefore best regarded as a work of 
enumeration. 

As such, it serves well as an introduction. 
It is easy to read, and conveys an impres- 
sion of the wide variety of forms taken by 
state intervention in industry. Naturally, 
particular readers will wish that the balance 
of the book had been different. For 
instance, there are 13 pages on wages 
councils, but only about two pages on taxa- 
tion. Another point which might have 
received some emphasis is that industry 
exercises its influence upon the state as well 
as the other way about. After all, state 
intervention in industry is animated by 
pressure from interested groups as well as 
by the desire for public welfare. On the 
whole, however, the book manages to cover 
a great deal of ground competently and in 
very little space. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


RESTRICTIVE TRADE PRACTICES AND Mono- 
POLIES. 

By Andrew Martin. 264 pages. 30s. 

A guide to the working of the new legisla- 
tion. 

LOUDER AND FUNNIER. 

By Allan M. Laing. Allen & Unwin. 
pages. 10s. 6d. 

THE WorLD OF THE SOIL. 

By Sir E. John Russell. Collins. 237 pages. 
25s. 

Tue LISTENING SCHOOLS. 

By K. V. Bailey. BBC. 184 pages. 


190 


7s. 6d. 


An account by one of the Education Officers 
of the School Broadcasting Council of the 
BBC’s school programmes, with a chapter 
on television. 
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would you enter without a pilot? 


Foreign trade requires special skills. Entering a |= Among the services available to you in London? 
foreign port requires the services of a pilot who 


Opening of Commercial Letters of Credit 
knows the local waters intimately. 


Effecting Collections 
So, too, with the banking requirements of trade Making Remittances 
abroad. The branches of The Chase Manhattan Credit Information on American Companies 


Bank in London are equipped to provide the Assistance in Arranging Business Connec- 

businessman with personal, interested attention tions 

to his banking needs in the United States. Information on Market Conditions -in the 
USS. 


Advice on Exchange Conditions and Customs 
Regulations 


Why don’t you talk to the people at 
Chase Manhattan in London? 
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BRANCHES Colon 

David 
Paris Cristobal 
Frankfurt/Main Balboa 
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‘aie Offices of — 
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Havana Mexico, D.F. 
Marianao Buenos Aires 
San Juan, P.R. Rome 
Santurce Bombay 
Rio Piedras Caracas 


"THE CHASE MANHATTAN BANK 


Incorporated with Limited Liability under the laws of the U.S.A. 
London: 6 Lombard Street, E.C.3  * 46 Berkeley Square, W.1 


The Chase Manhattan Executor & Trustee Corporation Limited 
6 Lombard Street, .£.C.3 
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WASHINGTON, DC 

E appearance of Governor Faubus of Arkansas before 

the Federal Court in Little Rock, which was to take 
piace on Friday, may prove to be a decisive step in the 
attack on racial segregation in the South, for if the case 
goes against Mr Faubus southern resistance will be struck 
a heavy blow. It has long been contended by staunch 
upholders of states’ rights that the official acts of a Governor, 
as chief executive of a sovereign state which is guaranteed 
“a republican form of government” under Article [IV of 
the Constitution, are immune from the processes of federal 
law. In fact there have been cases of a Governor being 
enjoined, but apparently no clearcut case of a Governor 
defying an injunction, being held in contempt by a federal 
court, or being arrested by 


AMERICAN SURVEY 


States’ Rights Go to School 






AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly 
in the United States, partly in London. Those 
items which are written in the United States 
carry an indication to that effect; all others are 
the work of the editorial staff in London. 


clear up cases that had accumulated during a vacancy, has 
dealt with his arguments most summarily. Under the 
procedure now being adopted, by which the Attorney 
General of the United States is intervening as “a friend 
of the Court” to seek the removal of the National Guard 
by means of an injunction, the Governor will have a full 
opportunity of displaying the evidence on which he acted. 
There is at least one previous case, which arose in Texas 
in 1932, in which the Supreme Court found that, wide 
though the limits of a Governor’s discretion are when calling 
out the National Guard in an emergency, the courts are 
entitled to look behind his judgment and scrutinise the facts 
on which it was based. 

One of the factors which the Court then considered highly 
relevant was the opinion of 





There is, of course, no cer- 
FE} On the way out 


the federal government. |{ RACiAL SEGREGATION 
IN SCH 
tainty that these contingen- Occasional integration 


cies will arise on_ this |W Still complete 

occasion. : 

Governor Faubus has LEE: 
accepted a summons to 


why he posted soldiers of the 
National Guard around the 
Central High School in Little 
Rock, the state capital, to pre- 
vent ten Negro children from 
attending classes. He has 
maintained throughout the 
crisis, and in the rather 
cloudy statement he issued 
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appear in court to ex | ‘hoch NX 
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had _ conferred 


after he 
with the President last weekend, that the Supreme Court’s 
decision, banning racial segregation in schools, “is the law 


of the land and must be obeyed.” He has been described 
and still regards himself as a liberal Democrat and while 
he has been Governor of Arkansas racial segregation has 
been abolished on the buses and in the State Colleges. Negro 
and white children attend the same schools in eight districts 
in Arkansas ; in three of them, including the second largest 
town in the state, gradual integration began this year without 
mishap. Mr Faubus will not even say publicly whether or 
not he is in favour of segregation. Yet he insists that, as 
“preservator of the peace” he had to step in this month 
to prevent the start of a plan, which had been carefully 
thought out and long prepared, for gradual compliance 
with the Supreme Court’s ruling in Little Rock. 

Until now the Governor has been able to claim that the 
Federal Judge, who has been insisting that this plan must 
go forward and who unfortunately is a stranger from North 
Dakota who had just come into the state temporarily to 








]} the local authorities and on 
| this occasion neither the 
Mayor of Little Rock, nor the 
Superintendent of Schools, 

: ee nor the Chief of Police felt 
yyy TA pine, that the danger of disorder 
UST i My, Lape | was great sana to justify 
state intervention. While it is 
true that most of the City 
Aldermen agreed with the 
Governor rather than the 
Mayor, Mr _ Faubus will 
clearly have an uphill task to 
persuade the courts that he 
was right. 

If Governor Faubus is 
put under an injunction to allow Negro children to 
attend the school, and if this injunction is upheld 
on appeal, he will be obliged either to defy it and 
thus enter an unexplored area of conflict between state 
and federal government, or to submit. Those states led 
by Virginia which, unlike Arkansas, have embarked on 
““ massive resistance” to the Supreme Court and where 
school districts which try to comply with federal law are 
savagely penalised by the state authorities, are relying 
heavily on the supposed immunity of State Governors. If 
Mr Faubus submits he will have surrendered a line which 
many of the other southern states regard as being one of 
their last positions of defence. Louisiana might then turn 


out to have been well advised to rely on legislative rather 
than executive immunity—in an ingenious law which reveals 
the real strength of the southern position—a refusal to rely 
oa any single device or constitutional theory and a deter- 
mination to keep one fresh set of laws ahead of those that 
the courts have struck down. 
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The effect of these tactics appears on the map showing 
the extent of, compliance with the Supreme Court’s ruling 
when the new school year started this month. Some 
740 school districts in the seventeen southern and border 
states, an increase of 56 over last year, are mixing the 
races to some extent, while in 2,300 districts white and 
Negro pupils are still kept rigidly apart. Compliance is 
almost entirely confined to the border states and, in patches, 
to states like Texas, Tennessee and Arkansas that are some- 
times considered “ border” and sometimes not. In the 
area which is incontestably that of the Deep South only 
North Carolina has this year broken the solid line of 
defiance. There, three cities, Charlotte, Greensboro and 
Winston-Salem, are taking advantage of the latitude allowed 
by this state’s laws to start a token integration which, it is 
hoped, will convince the country of their “ good faith ” and 
enable the vast majority of pupils still to be “ assigned ” 
to schools according to their race. Only about a dozen of the 
322,000 Negroes enrolled in North Carolina’s schools have 
been affected and in Charlotte the one lonely coloured girl 
who was accepted at a white school has now been forced 
out by the hostility of the other pupils. 


In the border states progress goes on at a varied pace. 
In Maryland there will be pupils of both races mixed in 
some classes in about a quarter of the schools. In the 
District of Columbia, where there is complete integration, 
no fewer than 70 per cent of this year’s pupils will be 
coloured—a striking illustration of the extent to which the 
white population of the capital is moving out into Virginia 
and Maryland. The bulk of the job has now been done 
in Missouri, West Virginia and Kentucky. 


It is in the intermediate states that the setbacks have been 
so disappointing. The resolute attitude of the Governor 
of Tennessee, who is personally opposed to integration, but 
who refused to be intimidated by the blowing up of a new 
school to which one Negro girl had been admitted, con- 
. trasts refreshingly with Governor Faubus’s equivocal 
behaviour in Arkansas. But in some ways the most unfor- 
tunate if undramatic retreat has been in Texas. Operating 
under local option, 122 districts, most of them in the western 
part of the state, had already integrated their schools of their 
own accord, when new state legislation made it a punishable 
offence to spread the movement elsewhere without the 
approval of the voters at a local referendum ; moreover, 
those who object to integration where it exists already may 
petition for an election to have it repealed. 


The Texan laws will in time be tested in court. But the 
next great conflict, from which Arkansas is in some sense 
merely an unforeseen diversion, will fittingly enough be in 
Virginia, the headquarters of “ massive resistance.” A 
Federal Judge there decided on Wednesday to delay, pend- 
ing appeal, his order which had required the schools in 
Arlington to admit seven coloured children to white classes 
beginning next week. Arlington, a town of civil servants 
and servicemen just across the river from the District of 
Columbia, had wanted to comply with this order but was 
forced to resist by the severity of the state laws. If the 
judge’s opinion is upheld on appeal, Arlington will be 
caught between two millstones: if it does not comply its 
school board will be in contempt of court ; if it does it 
will lose all educational funds from the state and, under 
Virginian law, the Governor can close the Arlington school 
system and try to run a substitute himself. It is a cruel 
dilemma, of a kind which many strong men will face before 
this classical conflict of a federal system is over. 
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_ Last of the 4-H Bombs 


R JOHN HOLLISTER, who headed the International 

Co-operation Administration until last week, went 
out of office with a bang. He was the last of a group of 
four conservative Republicans holding senior government 
posts, known from the first letter of their surnames as the 
“4-H club,” whose policy statements tended to be explo- 
sive ; the reverberations of Mr George Humphrey’s fore- 
bodings about a recession can still be felt on the Washington 
air. Mr Hollister’s parting shot was a directive to American 
aid agencies abroad which appeared to lay down a new 
principle for ICA officials: that in future foreign aid funds 
for industry and mining should normally go into privately 
owned projects rather than into state enterprises. 

Mr Hollister was known to be a critic of the foreign aid 
programme when President Eisenhower made him director 
of ICA, but he seemed to have mellowed in office, and 
expounded a liberal point of view during his appearances 
before Congress. His farewell directive must have been 
issued chiefly with the intention of striking a posture before 
the business world to which he was returning. Although 
it is said to have been under consideration for eighteen 
months, and was dated nine days before its eventual pub- 
lication, for some reason it had never been shown to Mr 
Dulles. The State Department immediately tried to take 
the sting out of it by suggesting that it involved no real 
change of policy, and an unofficial spokesman pointed out 
that American aid programmes have always shown a prefer- 
ence for helping private enterprise rather than state projects 
when there is a choice—which there often is not. But 
this will not soothe foreign fears entirely. Now that Con- 
gress has cut the total amount of funds at ICA’s disposal, 
a strict application of the principle, whether it is new or 
old, would hit hardest at the government-run industries on 
which many underdeveloped countries chiefly rely. 

Just how strictly it is to be interpreted will quickly be 
tested by India’s request for help. The Indians need more 
than a billion dollars’ worth of foreign capital in the next 
three years to finance the deficit in their second five-year 
plan, and they are asking for $500 to $600 million from 
the United States. Mr Dulles says that he is sympathetic, 
and it seems almost certain that they will get substantial 
amounts in dollar loans and surplus foodstuffs ; Mr Krish- 
namachari, the Indian Minister of Finance, makes his 
appeal in Washington next week. But a large part of 
Indian industry is run by the government and it is going 
to be difficult to divert the flow of dollars in such a way 
as to bypass this sector. This is likely to leave more bark 
than bite in Mr Hbllister’s directive. 


Defence Deflated 


ONGRESS’S parsimony is not solely or even primarily 
C, responsible for the pressure for economy which is now 
being applied to all branches of the armed forces. It comes 
mainly from the President and his advisers who are 
determined to reduce annual outlays on defence to 
$38 billion this year and to hold them at this level for the 
foreseeable future ; the matter has particular urgency at 
the moment because heavy spending has brought the 
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Keeping water out in the rain 


MASONRY WALLS made of brick, stone, or concrete have 
long stood the test of time. But today, they can be made 
even better with a coating of silicone water repellents. 
These amazing materials prevent damaging rainwater 
from entering the countless tiny pores or openings in 
masonry structures, 


WHEN THE WATER FREEZES after penetrating, it can 
cause spalling—cracks off small pieces. And, if it seeps all 
the way through to the inside of a building, paint peels 
... woodwork warps... plaster stains and cracks. 


NOW, SILICONE WATER REPELLENTS provide the an- 
swer. Brushed or sprayed on the surface, they line—not 
seal—the pores in masonry. Even heavy rain driven by 


hurricane winds cannot break through this invisible rain- 
coat... yet moisture from within can evaporate freely. 


THE PEOPLE OF UNION CARBIDE produce silicones for 
other uses, too...automobile and furniture polishes, lubri- 
cants, electrical insulation, and new rubber-like products... 
all of which help bring more and better things for all of us. 


FREE: Learn how Union Carbide products and research 
help satisfy basic human needs. Write for the 1957 edition 
of “Products and Processes.” Ask for booklet 1-9-1, 


UNION CARBIDE INTERNATIONAL COMPANY 
Division of Union Carbide Corporation 
30 East 42nd Street GG New York 17, N. Y., U.S.A, 
Cable Address: UNICARBIDE, New York 


AFFILIATED COMPANIES: 


ARGENTINA: Eveready S. A. Industrial y Comercial HONG KONG: National Carbon (Eastern) Ltd. 
INDIA: National Carbon Co. (India) Ltd. 
INDONESIA: National Carbon Co. (Java) Ltd. 
ITALY: Elettrografite di Forno Allione 


MEXICO: National Carbon-Eveready, S. A. 
Bakelite de Mexico, S. A. 


NEW ZEALAND: National Carbon Pty. Ltd. 


AUSTRALIA: Eveready (Australia) Pty. Ltd. 
Metals and Ores, Pty. Ltd. 
Widdis Diamond Dry Cells Pty. Ltd. 
BRAZIL: Union Carbide do Brasil, S. A. 
National Carbon do Brasil, S. A. 
COLOMBIA: National Carbon Colombia, S. A. 
FRANCE: Compagnie industrielle Savoie-Acheson 


PAKISTAN: National Carbon Co. (Pakistan) Ltd. 
PHILIPPINE 1S.: National Carbon Philippines Inc. 
SINGAPORE: National Carbon (Eastern) Ltd. 
SWEDEN: Skandinaviska Grafitindustri Aktiebolaget 
SWITZERLAND: Union Carbide Europa, S. A. 
UNITED KINGDOM: Bokelite Limited. 

British Acheson Electrodes Limited. 

Union Carbide Limited. 


Products of Union Carsinve include 


SyntHetic Orcanic Cuemicats « Dynet Textile Fibers 
Union Carswe Plastics and Resins 

Acueson Electrodes + Union Carsive Silicones 
Exectromet Alloys and Metals 


UNION 
CARBIDE 


Crac Agricultural Chemicals « Prestone Anti-Freeze 
Linve Welding and Cutting Equipment 

Haynes Srevuire Alloys « Nationat Carbons 
Evereaby Flashlights and Batteries 
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national debt almost up to the legal ceiling and the 
Administration is resolved not to appeal to Congress to 
raise it once again. The inflow of tax receipts in the early 
part of the new year will relieve this particular difficulty 
and when Congress reassembles ia January it will probably 
try to make the Administration spend more. This 
would be the combined result of the Russian success with 
long-range ballistic missiles, of the stories now appearing 
in the press about the holes being left in the radar network 
which protects the country and about the abandonment of 
some of the new atomic support commands for the sake 
of saving money, and finally of the difficulties which the 
reductions in military spending are bringing to many 
businesses and communities. Some of the loudest com- 
plaints are naturally coming from the people who were 
loudest in demanding economy in government only a few 
months ago. 

The immediate economies take the form of cutting back 
existing contracts and spreading them out by postponing 
delivery dates. The long-term economies are being achieved 
through a careful review, before contracts are placed, of 
plans for aircraft and other weapons which would be 
delivered—and have to be paid for—in future years. One 
way money is being saved, particularly trying at a time 
when interest rates are high, is by reducing payments on 
account of government contracts, so that companies are 
having to find more capital of their own to cover their 
operating expenses. The total number of both servicemen 
and civilian employees is being cut, by 100,000 and 53,000 
respectively and bases and depots are being closed down in 
several places, to the concern of neighbouring towns. But 
the main impact is on the aircraft industry, which is dis- 
missing about 100,000 of its 900,000 workpeople ; this is 
partly because the Air Force was spending at a faster rate 
than the other services in the early part of this year and 
therefore had to cut back more sharply, partly because in 
any case the armed forces spend more on aircraft than on 
any other single item, and partly because aircraft are being 
replaced by missiles. 


But even these favoured weapons are beginning to feel | 


the pressure for economy. Some of the older types are 
being delayed or even dropped, while the various research 
groups which have been working on the intercontinental and 
intermediate range ballistic missiles and have been accus- 
tomed to receive all the money they can use are now being 
asked for results. Test launchings from the Florida beaches 
are becoming almost daily occurrences and the Secretary of 
Defence has promised that the bitter controversy over 
whether the Army’s Jupiter or the Air Force’s Thor is to 
represent the United States in the 1,500-mile class will be 
settled before he retires early next month, 


Manoeuvres in the West 


ENATOR KNOWLAND of California announced months ago 
S that he would not be a candidate for re-election to this 
position in 1958; he has not yet announced that instead 
he will be a candidate for election to the Governorship of 
California, but no one now doubts that he is already run- 
ning for that office. Since Congress adjourned, he has 
been on a non-stop tour of Canada, ostensibly to give 
his constituents a personal report on what he has been 
doing in the national capital, but in fact to convince them 
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that he should replace the present Republican Governor, 
Mr Knight, in the state capital next year. Mr Knight, 
who has accepted Mr Knowland’s challenge before it has 
been officially offered, has found it expedient to govern 
California on the same popular non-partisan lines which 
were originally laid down so successfully by his predecessor, 
Mr Warren. In particular Mr Knight has cultivated labour 
support, something which the conservative, Mr Knowland, 
has just spurned by advocating a state “ right-to-work ” 
law, the “open shop” legislation which is anathema to 
trade unionists. 

The real danger of a duel between these two vigorous 
and influential men is that together they may smash the 
Republican party in California, as far as 1958 is concerned. 
A bitter internal fight before the campaign proper begins, 
at a time when the political trend in the west is towards 
the Democrats in any case, would jeopardise the Re- 
publicans chances not only of holding the Governorship 
but also of winning the many other contests, for Mr Know- 
land’s Senate seat, for the House of Representatives and for 
the State Legislature. But this is a risk which Mr Know- 
land seems prepared to take for the sake of knocking Gover- 
nor Knight out of the Republican leadership in the state ; 
to do that it is not essential for Mr Knowland to be elected 
Governor, but only for him to win the Republican nomina- 
tion decisively. If he achieves this, he would then be in 
control of the huge Californian delegation to the Republican 
convention which will nominate a presidential candidate 
in 1960. 

Mr Knowland himself would almost certainly like to be 
that candidate, and Mr Knight is already accusing him of 
regarding the Governorship as a temporary and advan- 
tageous stopping place on the road back to Washington. 
Mr Knowland will hardly be able to avoid committing 
himself to serve a full four-year term at Sacramento and he 
is too honest a man to abandon such a commitment lightly, 
should he be elected. The story now is that his old rival, 
the third member of California’s Republican triumvirate, 
Vice President Nixon, is to back Mr Knowland’s bid for 
the Governorship and that in return Mr Knowland will 
back Mr Nixon’s bid for the Presidency in 1960. The 
bargain may well be made less hard for Mr Knowland by 
the thought that, if Mr Nixon were beaten, he himself, 
also a comparatively young politician, would still be avail- 
able as a presidential possibility in 1964. 


Consumption is Conspicuous 


HE President’s appeal, a fortnight ago, to consumers to 

fight high prices by avoiding unnecessary spending has 
been followed by the announcement that he will have 
monthly meetings with his economic advisers to discuss 
anti-inflation strategy. For the first time Mr Martin, the 
chairman of the semi-independent Federal Reserve Board, 
and the high priest of tight money, will join in these regular 
deliberations. Moreover, a cautious feeler has been put out 
toward lengthening the public debt ; $500 million of the $3 
billion the Treasury is now seeking will be offered in the 
form of a 4 per cent 12-year bond, the first for two years. 
Both the incoming Mr Anderson, the new Secretary of the 
Treasury, and his departing assistant, Mr Burgess, are aware 
that the great volume of short-term debt makes it harder 
for the reserve authorities to restrict credit. 
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Yet the high level of consumer spending which the 
President deprecates—retail sales reached an all-time peak 
of $17.7 billion in August, on a seasonally adjusted basis, 
compared with $16.1 billion a year earlier—is to other 
observers almost the only bright spot in a fading economic 
picture. The latest government report shows that the capital 
spending of business earlier estimated at $37.3 billion for 
the second quarter, on an annual basis, in fact only reached 
$37 billion ; estimates for the third quarter, originally $37.9 
billion, have been reduced to $37.2 billion for both the 
third and fourth quarters. If capital spending reaches $37 
billion for the whole year, it will be a record ; but a 6 per 
cent increase over 1956 will not sweep the economy off its 
plateau as the 22 per cent increase last year did. Non-farm 
employment also rose less than usual in August, so that a 
decline in farm workers actually pulled the total, at 
66,420,000, a shade below what it was last year. The housing 
industry shows signs of recovery, but industrial production 
in August was unchanged from June and July. 

According to an analysis published by the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Chicago, the increase in retail sales since May, if 
put on an annual basis, amounts to $7 billion, more than 
enough to offset the defence cuts expected this year. Even 
if this proves over-optimistic, consumer spending is still too 
high for the central banking authorities in Washington to 
be convinced that deflation, not inflation, is now the real 
enemy. Last year Mr Martin—rightly as it turned out— 
made credit even tighter over the protests of Mr Humphrey, 
then the Secretary of the Treasury. The Administration 
may well reason that by taking Mr Martin into its counsels 
in good time, it is improving the prospects of united action 
if the economic wind veers further towards deflation. 


Publishing for Scholars 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


ARLY this year the Ford Foundation announced that it 
had granted $1.7 million to assist in the publication of 
an estimated 250 scholarly books during the next five years. 
This news has brought cheer, not only to the individual 
authors, but also to the university presses, thirty of which 
are to share in the operation thus magnificently subsidised. 
As an institution, the university press in America grew up 
with the university ; both date from the expansion of gradu- 
ate education and post-graduate scholarship that began in 
the late nineteenth century. But for many years the status 
of these publishing groups was uncertain. Poised on the 
borderline between the academic and the business worlds, 
they were often expected to succeed in both spheres while 
enjoying the advantages of neither ; to operate on a shoe- 
string, to publish all sorts of specialised and esoteric books, 
and at the same time to support themselves by their sales in 
competition with the big commercial publishers. 

The staffs of the presses, when they had any, were made 
up largely of ex-academicians and young graduates who 
could be persuaded to take jobs at low salaries precisely 
because they were amateurs in publishing. Some press direc- 
tors were able and dedicated souls, but they were perennially 
in the position of publishing worthwhile books only to fail, 
through inadequate promotion and distribution, to have them 
read. Scholars regarded the university press as a place of 
last resort ; if a professor wrote a textbook which stood a 
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good chance of earning money, he sold it to a commercial 
publisher who would advertise and distribute it effectively ; 
if he wrote a highly specialised monograph, of interest to no 
more than two or three hundred colleagues around the 
world, he expected his university press to do its duty. 

All these conditions persist, to some degree and in some 
cases. But university presses have grown rapidly, and by 
almost every test they have advanced in solidity and profes- 
sional competence as well. According to reports made by 
the Secretary of the Yale University Press for the American 
Association of University Presses, the net sales of member 
presses increased 73 per cent between 1948 and 1955, total- 
ling $7.3 million in the latter year. The proportion of univer- 
sity press directors with academic backgrounds was down, 
from 51 per cent to 32.5 per cent ; the percentage who were 
veterans of commercial publishing (and therefore presum- 
ably professionals) was twice what it had been seven years 
earlier. The tendency of a given press to publish mainly 
the contributions of its own faculty had diminished sharply ; 
only 38 per cent of published manuscripts fell in this cate- 
gory, as against 60 per cent in 1948. And the university 
presses, scattered now from Harvard to Hawaii and from 
Minnesota to Texas, cover the country better than do their 
commercial colleagues, heavily concentrated in cosmopolitan 
New York. 

There is no uniformity in the organisation, size, or specific 
purposes of the university presses. In 1948, the biggest 
member of the AAUP had sales worth $765,591, while the 
smallest reported $825. Some presses own their own print- 
ing facilities ; more do not. The majority are organised as 
departments or divisions of their parent universities, but 
some, including Princeton, Columbia and Yale, are separ- 
ately incorporated, The latter form is perhaps freer from 
the danger of university meddling, but less advantageous 
when it comes to seeking university funds to cover a deficit. 
Some purposes are common to all university presses : they 
aim to publish books of high quality on which commercial 
publishers cannot afford, in the face of rising costs, to take 
a chance and they are usually anxious to balance these 
worthy items with enough “ liaison books,” scholarly works 
of somewhat broader appeal, to keep within reasonable 
limits the subsidies they need to stay alive. 


But there are endless variations upon this general theme. 
Some presses scorn the profitable field of textbooks ; others, 
such as the University of Chicago Press, welcome advanced 
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or experimental textbooks, and one, at least, the Jesuit-run 
Loyola University Press in Chicago, specialises in textbooks. 
Some presses publish several learned journals, usually at a 
financial sacrifice ; the gamut here runs from the University 
of Chicago, with twenty-eight such periodicals, to the eleven 
presses that publish none at all. Many presses try to give 
special consideration to works of a regional nature ; others 
specialise by academic subject rather than by geography. 
Even the accounting practices of the AAUP’s forty-one 
members vary greatly. Their chief common denominator 
is the despair they excite in those who would like to know 
with precision and clarity just what these organisations have 
been doing and how they managed it. 


T is in the problems they face that the presses find the 
I largest area of common ground. The AAUP itself grew 
gradually out of informal discussions of their difficulties 
among university press people at meetings of the National 
Association of Book Publishers. For example, all must deal 
extensively with professors, whose respect for editors is 
often as inadequate as their admiration for their own writing 
talents is exaggerated. Furthermore, a professor who pub- 
lishes with a commercial house is still regarded by his 
colleagues with some of the veneration they would accord to 
a theoretical economist who made money on the stock 
market. The personnel problem of the presses has become 
more acute, in the minds of their directors, although partly 
this may reflect more exacting standards rather than less 
adequate material. Finances remain in perilous balance for 
many. A university press must often publish works con- 
taining a costly variety of type faces, as well as a liberal 
sprinkling of charts, tables and footnotes ; at the same time, 
it is denied the economies of large scale production. Its 
sales usually consist of filling small orders for a large num- 
ber of individual titles, many of them from the backlist ; 
this means both a heavy burden of paper work and the 
maintenance of extensive stocks. 

The proportion of the income of the university presses 
that comes from sales of books rose encouragingly in the 
nineteen forties. But it has now slumped again, and subsi- 
dies, whether in support of general operations or of indi- 
vidual works, have had to fill the gap. This leads, in turn, 
to the problem of the list, or of how to retain a pure 
scholarly conscience without actually going bankrupt. The 
range of titles published by universities gives some hint of 
the flexibility needed to solve this puzzle: next to “ Bronze 
Culture of Ancient China ” (Toronto) will appear “‘ How to 
Enjoy Your Western Vacations ” (University of Oklahoma), 
and both are rubbing elbows with Eugene O’Neill’s post- 
humous autobiographical drama, “Long Day’s Journey 
Into Night” (Yale) and a facsimile of the first printing, in 
1843, of Dickens’s “ A Christmas Carol ” (Columbia). The 
trend is probably towards more books aimed at that elusive 
figure, the educated layman. But in the face of the increas- 
ing reluctance of commercial publishers to live dangerously, 
the university presses cannot, nor do they wish to, abandon 
the more specialised or difficult works. This is why they 
welcome the massive grant of Ford money, though it is 
primarily designed to benefit individual scholars rather than 
the presses. It is taken as a sign that the foundations which 
have done so much to extend knowledge through research 
are now alert as well to the importance of spreading it 


through publication, as well as of extending it through 


research. 
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Movies Move In 


N experiment which has just begun in Bartlesville, 

Oklahoma, is cutting through the years of delay during 
which the Federal Communications Commission has been 
trying to make up its mind to authorise subscription tele- 
vision—a general term for various systems which would 
enable viewers to pay for what they want to see instead of 
seeing what advertisers paid to put on the air—and through 
the arguments about whether this authorisation is not a 
matter for Congress rather than for the FCC. The method 
being tried in Bartlesville by Vumore Inc. does not need 
permission from anyone, except the telephone company 
whose poles are shared—and paid for. Vumore transmits 
its programmes on wires strung along these poles and lead- 
ing into the television sets of its subscribers, instead of using 
the airwaves which are controlled by the FCC, as do the 
three types of subscription television which have been held 
up for so long. The sponsors of two of these have now 
developed their own methods of transmitting by wire and 
expect soon to start operating in Los Angeles. 


* 


‘ 


But these are “ pay-as-you-see ” systems, which require 
the viewer to put a coin in a box or a card in a slot 
each time he wants a programme and which would therefore 
provide very uncertain earnings. Under the Bartlesville 
system subscribers pay $9.50 a month and see as many or 
as few programmes as they like ; they can also, of course, 
tune into the ordinary television transmissions from local 
stations. So far there are only about 350 subscribers and 
five times that number is needed to cover costs, but the 
company expects to lose for a year or more. Vumore offers 
subscribers a choice of two programmes, both full-length 
commercial films, at frequent intervals. One, changed 
thirteen times a month, is a first-run picture ; the experi- 
ment began with The Pajama Game which had just opened 
in New York. The other, changed seventeen times a month, 
is an older picture. Together the two programmes make it 
possible for the subscriber to see a different film from his 
own arm-chair every day. 

This is the third interesting aspect of the Bartlesville ex- 
periment: since people now stay at home watching tele- 
vision instead of going to the cinema, Vumore is putting 
the cinema on their television screens. It is a subsidiary 
of a company which owns a large number of theatres and 
Bartlesville is another example of how the film interests are 
now joining television instead of fighting it. The experi- 
ment has come full circle in another way as well: there is 
talk of including advertisements in the subscription tele- 
vision programmes, 


SHORTER NOTE 


The average American family had an income estimated at 
$4,800 in 1956, which was 8 per cent more than it had in 
1955, according to the Bureau of the Census. About one- 
fifth of the 43 million families had less than $2,000 a year, 
including nearly 3 million with under $1,000, while 3.5 
million, or about 8 per cent, had $10,000 or more. 
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of thiMbsidies given to Agriculture), nevertheless, these 
an@ught up to date. 

king this Committee to present the whole Industry 
Wai our part, catch and land the bulk of the Nation’s 
pouffof our own money in new ships and the latest 
thaffto hard work and increased efficiency, in keeping 
—inggeconomy of rising prices. We receive no subsidies. 
orpri We take great risks in the Arctic waters, and we 


s. [Baar as we are concerned we want help from the \ . 

its, @not hindrance. We want no subsidies. We want a * es 

ive amprosper as a productive member of the community 3 

Autlfites afflicted by creeping bureaucracy. If this Com- : | \ . 
racy, more streamlining and more efficiency, we . 


Mopping-up production 


Secret Enemy 


Continuous error is like dry rot. It 
could bring your house down. Often 
unsuspected, it can go on eating into 
profit, until some apparently unrelated 
reform brings it to light. As for example, 
when a firm introduces punched card 
accounting. 


By-product 


Unexpected benefits, often major ones, 
can result from re-examining one’s own 
business. One firm, after mechanising 
their inventories, found that they were 
carrying unnecessary stocks of raw 
material. By reducing these stocks they 
released a whole factory floor. ‘And 
after that,’ the accountant said happily, 
‘we just mopped up production.’ 
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Pygmies and Giants 


Small private businesses, as well as great 
industries, use Hollerith. Flexible mach- 
ines and techniques mean that ‘The 
Hollerith Room’ services the 
whole firm. And with great 
economy. Giving man- 
agement, at every level, 
instant callupon the rele- 
vant, up-to-the-minute 
figures, that are the tools 
of sound judgment. 


Responsible Advice 


Have you ever thought how rewarding it 
might be to consult Hollerith? Their 
methods and operations research men, 
accountants and technicians are always 
available to collaborate with your own 
people for an exploratory period. This 
is normal Hollerith practice and no 
fee is involved. 


Education 


If you decide to take a look at your 
business in the context of punched cards, 
with or without electronics, short-term 
residential courses are available to you, 
or your executives, at the Hollerith 
Education Centre in Berkshire. These 
courses put techniques and applications 
at your fingertips, quickly. They provide 
the knowledge necessary to informed 
judgment. 
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Y a generous margin of votes the United Nations last 
week buckled the armour of righteousness on a Siamese 
prince and sent him off, with its best wishes, to throw the 
Russians out of Hungary by moral force. Exactly how 
Prince Wan was to beard the bear was left entirely up to 
him. A scholar and a man of humour, urbanity and long 
experience of inconclusive diplomacy — he was leading 
Siam’s delegation to the League of Nations as far back as 
1928—the prince cannot have been left by the debate over 
which he presided with many illusions about the burden that 
the world has dumped on his shoulders. It is, as his late 
grandfather would have said, a puzzlement. 

If the General Assembly were a parliamentary body, the 
American delegation would deserve high marks for a fine 
parliamentary achievement. Last December there were 
55 votes cast for condemning Russia ; there were eight votes 
against and thirteen abstentions. It was generally believed 
that after the interval some of the weaker brethren would 
quietly shift over from the positive to the abstentionist camp. 
Ia the event, 60 votes were cast for the American resolution, 
which endorsed the select committee’s report, condemned 
the “acts” of Russia and the Kadar regime and their 
“ defiance ” of the Assembly’s will, and appointed Prince 
Wan as Special Representative to secure compliance. Ten 
votes were cast against and there were only ten abstentions. 
Four old abstainers, Cambodia, Jordan, Morocco and Sudan, 
had been drawn into the western camp, for two new 
abstainers, Nepal and Ceylon, drawn out of it. Two new 
members and an old absentee voted for the motion. Jugo- 
slavia alone of the old abstainers now kept company with 
the Soviet block in opposition. The block’s other voting 
gain reflected only the return of Kadar’s Hungary to the 
Assembly hall. 

The collective authorship of the resolution is especially 
evident in two of its passages. It treads a delicately phrased 
middle ground between the bellicosity of the smaller Latin 
American republics, ever willing to breathe other people’s 
fire at the Soviet Union, and the neutralist cliché, repeated 
in every variety of Asian inflection, that “ you cannot con- 
demn a nation.” The apparent sanctimoniousness of Mr 
Henry Cabot Lodge’s emphasis on the fact that the resolu- 
tion “ condemns not the doer but the deed ” was a realistic 
bid for the votes of the sanctimonious. 

The resolution also embodies a compromise between the 
British and American views on the future of the select com- 
mittee. The British were in favour of winding it up and 
superseding it completely by the special representative, 
mainly on the ground that the unanimity of its report was 
something of a miracle and that it would be tempting provi- 
dence to give the Russians any more time in which to 
engineer a split. The Americans thought that to do this 
would amount to conceding that the smear campaign run 
by the communists against the committee’s members had 
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had some effect. The compromise wording left it up to the 
prince to “consult as appropriate with the select commit- 
tee,” but made no further reference to its future functions. 

The British made it abundantly clear that in their opinion 
the special session should have been called immediately 
after the publication of the report. The main argument 
publicly used for postponement—that more important 
people would be around in the week before the start of the 
new Assembly—was fairly thoroughly discredited. Apart 
from Commander Noble himself practically all the speakers 
were drawn from the ranks of the permanent representatives. 
The special session seemed to make little stir. Eye-rolling, 
finger-pointing Latin Americans and vituperative com- 
munists filled the air of the half-empty Assembly hall while 
the Asians and Arabs were elsewhere discussing, for 
instance, whether disarmament or Algeria should have 
priority in the new Assembly. Outside the gates, patheti- 
cally, the ragged groups of Hungarian picketers stood about 
or paraded after dark with green flashlamps, as a symbol of 
hope. Their leader remarked that he had spent most of the 
last ten years picketing for one Hungarian purpose or 
another. 

The communist line offered no surprises, unless the 
failure to make the predicted offer to the select committee 
to view fresh—and faked—evidence could be described as 
such. The Russians themselves mounted only a perfunctory 
effort. It was left to the satellites to provide the knockabout 
stuff. The Hungarian talked of “ aristocrats crawling out of 
the nightclubs of Europe ” to take part in the rising, the 
Rumanian accused the committee of “ hauling coals to the 
Newcastle of the Horthy Fascists,” and the Bulgarian had 
a Slavonic proverb—“ the wolves bark and the caravan 
moves on” to describe the probable effect of the Assembly’s 
resolution. 

But the debate was not wholly devoid of novelty or 
personal drama. On the first day the Irish foreign minister, 
Mr Aitken, surprised everyone by making an important 
speech. Mr Aitken wanted to accept Mr Khrushchev’s 
challenge, in his celebrated interview on American tele- 
vision, to withdraw western troops from foreign soil in 
Europe, in return for which he would take the Soviet army 
away from the satellites. The Irish would do it in stages, 
under supervision. On the second day there was the Greek 
delegate, Mr Palamas, who called on all frustrated nations 
to jump on the bandwagon of the American resolution, 
since it was a splendid precedent for treating just about 
everything as being inside the jurisdiction of the UN. 

The Hungarian, Mr Mod, found that it was a mistake to 
insult a Dane. Furious at the personal reflections he had 
cast on the commiittee’s Danish chairman, the Danes did 
research on Mr Mod. They circulated the piquant fact that 
last October he was heading the revolutionary council of the 
foreign ministry in Budapest and issuing statements 
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denouncing the regime and demanding Russian withdrawal. 
This prompted the Uruguayan delegate to demand theatric- 
ally of Mr Mod: “ Are you you or are you he ?” He did 
not get an answer. 

But the most embarrassing predicament was that of Mr 
Gunawardene of Ceylon. Although a signatory of the report, 
he had been repudiated by his prime minister and transferred 
from his post, but the transfer had not yet taken effect. 
Until the last moment he tried desperately to obtain a 
reversal of his orders to abstain. In the end he gabbled 
through his distasteful speech. 

In the absence of Mr Krishna Menon, who, it was said, 
was being kept tactfully out of the way, there was little or 
no attempt to organise the neutralist block. In his place Mr 
Arthur Lall, in a short low-keyed speech, pointed to the 
ambiguity of the American resolution. Its rough words 
about Russia would not help to create an atmosphere in 
which Prince Wan could hope to ameliorate the condition 
of the Hungarian people. In any case India preferred Mr 
Hammarskjéld to the prince as an envoy. Mr Lall showed 
little interest in a freelance effort by Burma to substitute 
“deplores” for “condemns” once it was clear that the 
Burmese would vote for the resolution in any event. 

At the end of the week’s debate there remained only 
Prince Wan to discharge the world’s conscience. He will 
need the perseverance derived from his lifelong labours in 
inventing new words for the Siamese dictionary. (It took 
him fourteen years to make up an expression for “ supply 
and demand ” that was acceptable to Siamese economists of 
all schools). He does not plan the immediate, dramatic 
flight to Moscow “to rap on the tables of the Kremlin” 
that the British among others seem to have had in mind, 
He will first take tea with Mr Gromyko in New York. Opti- 
mists hope that his efforts may stop a few executions or 
bring back a few deportees. He sets his sights higher— 
at Russian evacuation of Hungary, free elections, and a 
respectable judicial system. Most observers see him only 
as a registrar of events, rather in the spirit of his recent 
remark about a philological triumph. “In 1932 there was 
a coup d’état in Siam and I coined a word for coup d’état.” 


France’s Hovering Crisis 


FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 


HE storm that was gathering has broken, but over 
Algeria ; the original cause of the Assembly’s early 
meeting, the farmers’ revolt over prices, has become almost 
a sideshow. The refusal of M. André Morice, the con- 
servative Radical minister of defence, backed by the hundred 
Independent conservatives, to accept any hint of a central 
Algerian government, however limited, has compelled M. 
Bourgés-Maunoury to submit his outline law again to the 
party leaders for renewed debate. A conference—including 
the opposition parties but not the Communists—was calied 
for Friday. This conference, which M. Bourgés-Maunoury 
saw as the means of creating a “ broad national majority ” 
in favour of the outline law, is a device to let tempers cool, 
imaginations work on formula, and M. Mollet work on 
the Socialists, whose national council has been in session. 
M. Mollet, the government-maker, may save M. Bourgés- 
Maunoury by inducing his own party to accept a com- 
promise with the conservatives in order to avoid a useless 
and embarrassing crisis. In that case, M. Bourgés- 
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Maunoury stays on with an outline law still more emasculate 
and ambiguous than it is now. : Otherwise, almost certainly, 
he goes and a crisis will follow with no promise of a change 
for the better in Algeria. 

The need to appear before the UN with a brief to plead, 
even a lame one, speaks for the prime minister’s survival. 
But the anger of the parties, kept on the boil not only by 
Algeria but by the farmers’ offensive, which has been going 
on hour after hour this week from the rostrum of the 
nearly empty Assembly, reduces his chances. (The French 
can stand being made angry, but they will not stand being 
bored.) If the party leaders fail to patch things up, the 
government may teeter on for another week simply because 
the votes are not due to be taken till the end of the month ; 
but it will merely be a suspended sentence. 

While the formal outcome of the crisis is best left to the 
bookmakers, its fundamental character is all too plain. 
Nothing could show better the difficulties of changing 
France’s Algerian policy than that a law which seems to 
foreigners so out of date should bring the government to 
the verge of collapse. The law is backed as a more open 
door on the future by the more or less liberal third of the 
Assembly (though men like Gaston Defferre have given its 
inadequacies short shrift). Indeed, in calmer days, a leader 
like M. Bourguiba could have led the Algerians to inde- 
pendence very rapidly by accepting the deal that is offered 
and turning it to Moslem purposes. 


* 


It is natural that the total lack of trust between French 
and Moslem, and the rebels’ habits of thought, born of 
three years of fighting for their independence, should now 
make success inconceivable. But it is equally natural 
that the French conservatives, fearing that a law passed by 
parliament might after all and despite all forecasts be applied 
in reality, should see it as the beginning of the end of French 
rule and settler supremacy. The Socialists and Catholics 
(MRP) regard the law as a minimum ; the Communists and 


‘the rebels regard it as less than a minimum ; but for the die- 


hards of all shades, it is more than patriotism can bear. 
Until the Communists come back into the arithmetic of 
government-making in France (and there is no present 
prospect of that) the French view on Algeria can hardly 
break loose from those conservatives who are conservative 
in the most literal possible sense. 

The growing desire for negotiations, for which the outline 
law offers a timid and devious outlet, is blocked. Normally 
in France the fall of a government is a way of modulating 
from one policy to another. A crisis now could hardly serve 
that purpose on Algeria. No new government in sight could 
break the deadlock on which the policy of repression is 
based. 

As for the franc, a crisis now would.hit it while it is stl! 
groggy. In any case, as M. Gaillard, the finance ministe: 
pointed out to the Anglo-American press club this wees, 
there is no alternative to his financial policy except perhaps 
a stronger dose of the same unpalatable medicine. Thi. 
Bourgés-Maunoury government has been something of ° 
modulator itself. The prime minister has shown litt\- 
mastery and has impressed no one, but his very lack ©! 
guiding lines has fitted him to confuse the Algerian issues 
with artifice, as they need to be confused if the French 
politicians are ever to move to new positions under adequate 
cover. Negotiation is still a word for outsiders, but it has 
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stopped being treated as high treason. On the rebel side 
there have lately been signs of a subtler political approach 
which ‘might one day bear fruit. 

These are signs of a slow transition which events could 
well hasten but the present crisis, whether it is papered over 
ull the United Nations debate or not, shows how tragically 
great the obstacles to a settlement still are. If anything, it 
raises the obstacles higher than they have been. 


Germany's New Parliament 


FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 


INDFUL of its duty to represent, as far as it can, the 
interests of all Germany, the new Bundestag will 
hold its first meeting on October 15th demonstratively in 
Berlin. While the west Germans were turning out in 
strength last Sunday to record their votes, the west Berlin 
Assembly met specially to nominate its own 2? deputies. 
The legal niceties of maintaining the four-Power status 
of Berlin, upon which the precarious-looking freedom of the 
western sectors depends, demands that the 22 Berliners shall 
not vote in the Bundestag on substantive matters. But they 
have their say in debates and committee work, and at Bonn 
enjoy the prestige of front-line combatants visiting the base. 
The business of the first meeting of the Bundestag will be 
to appoint its president and his deputies ; of the second, 
either in Berlin or back in Bonn, to elect a federal chan- 
cellor ; of the third, to listen to the chancellor disclosing the 
composition of his cabinet and the broad outlines of govern- 
ment policy ; of the fourth, to debate that policy. The 
deputies will then settle down to workaday legislation. The 
constitution requires that the chancellor shall be elected, 
without debate, on the proposal of the federal president. 
Careful provision is made for what will happen if the 
Bundestag and the president cannot agree on a candidate. 
There will be no such drama next month. President Heuss 
will nominate Dr Adenauer, who will be elected by a com- 
fortable majority. It looks as though the Federal Republic 
is going to be governed by the same chancellor for twelve 
years running. By contrast the Weimar republic saw eight 
chancellors come and go in eight years. 


* 






The sensitivity with which many Germans are reacting 
to a single man’s continuing pre-eminence is understandable 
and encouraging. But the alarm being expressed in some 
quarters borders on the hysterical. The restraints imposed 
by his great age and his own character apart, Dr Adenauer 
is hedged about by a whole system of constitutional devices 
expressly conceived to limit the chancellor’s powers. The 
press is on the whole wisely vigilant. Nor is it likely, now 
that the election is over, that Dr Adenauer’s position will go 
entirely undisputed within his own party. Already two years 
ago there were murmurings among the faithful, insinuations 
that the venerable chairman should be giving more of his 
mind to the problems that will arise when he vacates his 
seat. They were stilled in order that the party should dis- 
play a united front to the electorate. Now they are bound 
to be heard again, and to grow louder ; and they will be 
tactfully seconded by some of the chancellor’s counsellors 
from the industrial and ecclesiastical worlds. 
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On Monday morning, after presenting commemorative 
medals to the crews of the 38 loudspeaker vans that had 
heralded his recent progress through the country, Dr 
Adenauer told reporters that he was in no hurry to begin 
cabinet-making. It should not be such a delicate task this 
time, with only the claims of the German party demanding 
consideration. (Although this small party did not get the 
statutory 5 per cent of the total vote, it is entitled to be 
represented in the new house because of its success, with 
Christian Democrat help, in winning constituency seats by 
direct vote.) 


There will be some half dozen cabinet changes, made 
necessary either by illness, past inadequacies, or depart- 
mental reorganisation. But it is as good as certain that Herr 
von Brentano will remain at the foreign office, Herr Erhard 
at the ministry of economics, and Herr Strauss at the minis- 


WEST GERMAN ELECTION RESULTS 


Per- Per- 


Votes centage centage Seats Seats 
1957 1953 1957 1953 
Christian Democratic and 
Christian Social Unions 14,998,754 50-18 45-2 270 244 
Social Democrats ....... 9,490,726 


31:75 28-8 169 151 


Free Democrats ........ 2,304,946 7-71 9-5 4l 48 
German Party ...cccecee 1,006,350 3°36 3-2 17 1S 
Refugees’ Party ........ 1,373,001 4°59 5:9 _ 27 


Number of seats in new House, excluding Berlin members, 497 
Number in 1953, 487. 


try of defence. It is possible that the introduction of some 
new blood may disclose the chancellor’s own favourite can- 
didate for the succession. 


The losers of this election have already begun to hold 
their chastened inquests. The Social Democrats, whose 
negative approach has been so remarkable a feature of the 
campaign, have declared with a stiff upper lip that although 
they have failed to prevent the Christian Democrats from 
obtaining an absolute majority it is not the majority of two 
thirds which would empower them to fiddle with the con- 
stitution to their own party advantage. Herr Ollenhauer and 
the rest of the party executive at Bonn can now expect some 
uncomfortable shelling from the regional branches. The 
first rounds were fired even before the election from Hesse, 
where Herr Georg Zinn, a socialist with considerably more 
thrust than Herr Ollenhauer, is running the Land govern- 
ment. At the moment there is no generally accepted substi- 
tute for Herr Ollenhauer, but one may emerge during the 
next four years. 
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It is difficult to feel much sympathy for the liberal Free 


Democrats, whose balancing on the fence has been masterly 


of its kind but scarcely inspiring of confidence and respect. 
The Refugees’ party, which has failed to win a single seat 
in the new Bundestag, has obviously become superfluous. Its 
former supporters, the people dispossessed or displaced in 
the collapse of the Third Reich, now comfortably absorbed 
by the prosperous western community, are flocking to the 
parties most likely to look after their immediate interests. 


They seem to be reconciled to awaiting with patience the. 


final marking of Germany’s eastern boundaries. 


Greece and Cyprus Today 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT IN ATHENS 


FAIR number of Britons still visit Greece regularly, 

though not nearly so many as before the Cypriot 
imbroglio. Those of them who follow the country’s intri- 
cate politics meet fresh surprises nearly every time. This 
September they might have expected various developments 
regarding Cyprus—a fresh wave of pessimism, a growth of 
anti-British sentiment, even boredom—but not what this 
correspondent detects. It is a precarious, but for the 
moment widespread, optimism. The favourable effect of 
events already distant has unexpectedly not worn off. What 
is regarded as the relative success of last year’s appeal to 
the United Nations ; the release of Archbishop Makarios ; 
the belief that, though Britain still needs “ a base in Cyprus,” 
it may no longer need “ Cyprus as a base ”—all these still 
count. 

The feeling is a vague one. It is certainly less strongly 
felt in the inner circle of the government than in public 
opinion. Yet even in the former it is reinforced by the belief 
that Britain is genuinely bent on a settlement and by the 
hope that when the heat which will be generated by the 
coming Turkish elections has subsided, it may prove possible 
to make progress towards agreement with Turkey. Wishful 
thinking? It is hard to say. But this is clearly the crux 
of the problem. It is no exaggeration to say that at present 
Britain, Greece, and the Cypriots themselves would have a 
good chance of settling the Cyprus question. They would 
of course spar and wrangle, but they might well come 
through if there were no other element to be taken into 
account. Turkey remains the heart of the problem. And 
of course, in the friendliest manner, the Briton in Greece 
is faced with: “If only your people had not played so much 
on the Turkish harp-string earlier.” 

A good deal has been written in Britain about the rela- 
tions between the Greek government and the opposition 
groups, especially the Liberal following of Mr Venizelos 
and Mr Papandreou ; but hardly anyone has the slightest 
comprehension of the ferocity of their unceasing attacks, of 
the gravity of the danger they represent, or of the ill effects 
they have already had on the government’s conduct of policy 
on Cyprus. Mr Venizelos—by temperament, and hitherto 
in his oratory, a moderate—has assumed an astonishing 
violence. “The worst government that ever seized power 
through favour,” he proclaims. Seizure of power is a taunt 
about the electoral system used at the last general election ; 
and the word “ favour” has been used in other contexts as 
a reproach to the King for having sent for the present prime 
minister, Mr Karamanlis, on the death of Field-Marshal 
Papagos—although an outsider can see no constitutional 
error in that summons. 
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With all respect to Mr Venizelos and with full recognition 
that the duty of an opposition is to oppose, one comment 
must be made on this campaign. The vilification, and the 
accusations that the government has played the part of a 
traitor to both Greece and Cyprus—are they unconnected 
with the fact that the government is so little vulnerable else- 
where in its armour ? Whether or not it is to thank for all 
the improvement, the fact remains that Greece has made 
extraordinary progress. The outstanding proof lies in the 
piling up of bank deposits—in place perhaps of a cache of 
gold sovereigns—which is heartening in a land of ineradi- 
cable economic woes. A bank rate of 9 per cent impresses 
those who remember 20 per cent and over, with no takers to 
speak of. The work on roads, housing, and irrigation has 
already brought about a transformation, and it is going on 
all the time. The restoration of the Ionian Islands after the 
disastrous earthquake of 1955 is a feat of which any govern- 
ment might be proud. Over 50,000 houses have been rebuilt 
or repaired, new jetties and approaches have been made ; in 
some cases, as at Argostoli, it is claimed that the effort 
amounted to the construction of a new port. 

If there were to be a good settlement of the Cyprus 
question, it is as certain as anything can-be in a country 
that has a way of upsetting predictions, that Mr Karamanlis 
would be good for another term. He might be good for 
two. So the aim is to pull him down first. And it is to be 
anticipated that if the settlement were such that it could be 
made to appear to fall short in any way of Greek or Cypriot 
hopes, the opposition campaign would be stepped up even 
further. It might de said that all this is a domestic issue 
and that too much is being made of it. In fact, the results 
have passed outside the domestic sphere and into the inter- 
national. Nearly every error, every hesitation or inconsis- 
tency, every failure in statesmanship on the part of the 
cabinet when dealing with Cyprus, can be traced to the 
pressure and to the goading of the opposition. And if 
there were to be another setback over Cyprus, the position 
of the government might well suffer a sensational! collapse. 

To foresee the future is thus difficult. Greece goes to 
the United Nations with small expectation of results more 
favourable to its cause than last year’s, but with hopes of 
more success as regards procedure. As for a tripartite con- 
ference, the government claims that its refusal to enter one 
without prior agreement on a framework is due not merely 
to fear that it would be a mere repetition of what happened 
in London, but also to the belief that it would worsen the 
situation vis-d-vis Turkey. It desires to preserve the shreds 
of Greco-Turkish relations. 


India’s Two-Pronged Policy 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN INDIA 


ie 1956 India had no foreign policy, only a foreign 


attitude. Indians looked at the outside world exclu- 
sively through Mr Nehru’s eyes. He was the expert, and 
he represented the common man’s fixations so exactly down 
the middle that, for all practical purposes, he was India. 
Now this is no longer enough ; it has become necessary to 
protect India’s own interests; so Mr Nehru has to find 
himself a foreign policy. 
India’s old arguments have largely become the world’s 
commonplaces ; they have thus ceased to constitute even the 
ingredients of a policy. Colonialism must go ; men must 
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be treated as equal irrespective of colour and income ; the 
West must cease to enforce its wisdom on the East and let 
ihe East. learn from its own mistakes ; deadlier and deadlier 
weapons are making co-existence an urgent necessity and 
taking away much of the value of military bases ; China 
exists, The aftermath of Suez has shown that the British 
have changed their spots ; small powers and the Afro-Asian 
block are beginning to assert themselves at the UN and in 
the Commonwealth until equality is becoming accepted ; 
American imperialism is a myth ; only Portuguese delusions 
of empire remain in their pristine intractability ; America is 
slowly nerving itself to admit the existence of China. Mr 
Nehru no longer needs to beam his conscience with light- 
house regularity round the world in a moral tour d’horizon ; 
he can afford to blink at Oman, and even over Algeria he 
can afford to speak more in sorrow than in anger. Anger 
remains only for Goa and Pakistan. 

Even in the days when India had for policy a mere 
Weltanschauung, there were two crucial Indian interests, 
Pakistan and poverty ; but they were sometimes lost track of 
momentarily amidst the generalities. Now that the generali- 
ties have ceased to preoccupy Indians, they are left face-to- 
face with these two problems. Mr Nehru has to evolve a 
foreign policy to deal with both. 

India was brutally shaken by the Security Council’s dis- 
approval of its Kashmir policy. The shock was followed, 
first by introspection, then by an indignant reappraisal of 
Pakistan. Now India has frozen into an attitude of “ no con- 
cessions to the enemy.” When Pakistan complains, in the 
middle of the World Bank talks, that India will, by turning 
off water, transform the fertile West Punjab into a desert, 
Mr S. K. Patil, the minister for irrigation, retorts that India 
only supplies West Pakistan with 10 per cent of its irriga- 
tion water, of which half can already be replaced through 
the link canals Pakistan has recently completed, so that to 
talk of desert is to exaggerate by 95 per cent ; and that under 
the. 1948 agreement India has the right to keep all its own 
water anyway. In addition, Mr Krishna Menon has accused 
Pakistan of instigating trouble in Indian-held Kashmir, 
where half a dozen bombs have exploded recently. 

Pakistan is the magnet from which most of India’s foreign 
pelicy now dangles. Hence India’s passionate objection to 
the Baghdad Pact, which provides Pakistan with allies ; 
hence its staunch support of President Nasser, who is also 
against the pact ; hence many Indian suspicions of the West. 
Because of Pakistan there is a growing Indian feeling that 
one must be “ practical”—which does not mean coming 
to terms with Pakistan, but getting enough foreign aid to win 
the arms race against Pakistan and the economic race against 
China. Mr Nehru is no longer fancy free. He has to be 
“ practical.” This has meant less verbal anti-Americanism. 
Still, if the Americans do not provide India with new loans 
and curtail their arms gifts to Pakistan, it could also mean 
a hard-headed swing to the Communist powers. 

But, at present, the second key to India’s foreign policy, 
the need to cure poverty, makes the pull to America strong. 
All hopes are pinned upon the second five year plan, India’s 
blue-print for development in freedom. If the plan is to 
succeed, even in its pruned form, money has to come from 
America. If America continues to give arms to Pakistan and 
no greater aid to India ; if it provides the additional aid too 
late, after inflation has bloated the Indian economy, or after 

India has gone to Russia for arms, or simply after the plan 
has been slashed ; then communism may take over, as in 
Kerala, not because communism has triumphed but because 
democracy has failed. : 
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Australian Labour Discords 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN CANBERRA 


r the present session of the Australian Federal parlia- 
ment, the Labour party Opposition finds itself more 
unhappy and more deeply divided than ever. The party’s 
defeat in the Queensland state elections early last month, 
after being in office continuously for 25 years, was the third 
and worst electoral débacle that it has suffered in the past 
three years. 

It is only just over three years since Labour narrowly 
missed gaining federal office. At that time it was in office 
in five of the six states, and in the previous election had 
polled a majority of votes in the remaining state, South 
Australia, but had been kept out of power because of the 
arrangement of the electoral boundaries. Today the 
Australian Labour party is in office in only three of the 
six states, and is in a precarious position in two of these. 
In the Federal House of Representatives the party has 47 
members against the Liberal-Country party coalition’s 75. 
An election today would probably reduce Labour’s repre- 
sentation to below 35, for the opposing left wing and the 
(now partially expelled) right wing hate each other with an 
intensity that makes their attitude to their traditional conser- 
vative opponents look almost like brotherly love. 

Since the postwar years, the ALP has been in a period 
of transition from a social justice and semi-isolationist party 
to a democratic socialist party with a left-wing leaning in 
foreign affairs ; and several factors, some of them distinctly 
Australian, have turned this transition period into one of 
frantic, intra-party feuding. The Labour party has, until 
recently, been the traditional Irish Australian party with a 
strong Roman Catholic influence. But Australians of Irish 
descent are no longer poor, and hostility to communists, 
both foreign and domestic, has for many superseded their 
earlier interest in the rights of labour and social justice. 
Mr Chifley’s defeat in 1949 was a direct result of the feeling 
among many traditional right-wing Labour supporters that 
federal Labour was becoming too radically socialist and 
was carrying out a foreign policy which did not sufficiently 
take account of the communist danger. The gross unpopu- 
larity of the Menzies government's fiscal policies of 1951-53 
gave the ALP a breathing space. But as Mr Menzies’s 
unpopularity began to dwindle the only bond that held 
federal Labour together—the hope of office—fell apart. 
The party began to fight within itself. Victorian Labour 
did the same and the Victorian Labour government was 
wiped out. The virus has since spread to other states of 
which Queensland is the most recent and dismal example. 


* 


In Queensland, the crisis boiled up over the refusal of 
the right-wing Labour premier, Mr Gair, to accept the 
demand put forward by a majority of his party executive 
for three weeks’ annual holiday for all workers. He was 
expelled from the party, but was able to take with him 25 
of the 49 Labour members elected a year before, and nine 
out of ten of his cabinet ministers. In the election that 
inevitably followed, Mr Gair’s newly-formed Queensland 
Labour party polled two-fifths of the total vote that went 
to both the Labour parties. But the official Labour vote 
was only around 30 per cent of all votes cast. Unless there 
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is a reconciliation within Labour this result foreshadows the 
type of victory that the Menzies government appears certain 
to achieve at the next elections in 1958 or early 1959. 

Although this prospect is worrying many present Labour 
members of parliament whose seats will be in jeopardy, the 
ALP organisation outside Parliament has given no sign 
whatever that past or future defeats will be allowed to stand 
in the way of party “ purification.” What, to the horror of 
thousands of Australian Catholics, Dr Evatt has called 
“ clerical fascism ” is evidently to be rooted out of the party 
wherever it can be detected. To many Australian Catholics 
this is a sectarian campaign waged against them ; but to 
the militant ALP organisation, it is a fight against a 
sectarianism that was threatening to deprive Labour of its 
traditional radicalism. . 

Had there been in the past five years wiser leadership 
of the Labour party a good deal of the bitterness and the 
party purges could have been avoided. Opportunism, 
ambition and self-protection have, on both sides, fanned 
the fires and given zest to the purges. Honest Labour men 
have been branded by the right as willing to consort with 
communism. Moderates have been branded by the left as 
“ McCarthyite fascists, more right-wing than the Liberal 
party.” The margin for difference, which a more tolerant 
leadership could have allowed the party, has been whittled 
away. 

* 


On policy issues, the fight within the party has been 
concentrated about 70 per cent on domestic communism 
within the trade union movement, about 20 per cent on 
foreign policy in relation to communism, and about Io per 
cent on other matters of which migration has probably been 
the most important. Labour’s first split more than two 
years ago followed a long tussle within the unions between 
organised right-wing industrial groups and the communists 
for control of key power, transport and metal industry 
unions. As the industrial groups were successful in ousting 
the communists, ALP left-wing unionists found, or claimed 
they found, that the industrial groups were next trying to 
oust them. The Labour party then turned on the groupers 
and their Catholic clerical supporters. Conflicting left and 
right wing attitudes on a number of matters—the central 
government’s legislation for secret ballots in unions under 
Industrial Court control, the Petrov royal commission, and 
issues of civil and academic freedom—widened the breach. 
In foreign policy, differences have been equally wide on 
such issues as recognition of Peking, western policy, Seato, 
and the Labour approach to Asian neutralism. 

To many right-wing Labour supporters the troubles, as 
well as the policies, of the Labour party, are personified in 
the federal leader, Dr Evatt. They blame him for letting 
the gradual reorganisation under Mr Chifley get completely 
out of hand. While the ALP organisation has no illusions 
about Dr Evatt’s ability to win elections or even to prevent 
worse disasters, he has come to symbolise to the ardent 
Labour supporter the way Labour is going, and should con- 
tinue to go. To support him is to flout the right-wingers 
with the Labour man they distrust most. 

But Dr Evatt’s recent appearance in the Queensland 
campaign, coupled with the Labour party’s defeat, has led 
to a new outburst of criticism of him. This time it has 
come from two senior Labour MPs, both former ministers 
in the Chifley government, Mr H. V. Johnson and Mr C. 
Chambers ; both have been considered to be more old-style 
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moderates than virulent right-wingers. In an astonishing 
statement to the Kalgoorlie Miner, in his own constituency, 
Mr Johnson complained that a Soviet atmosphere of fear 
and victimisation had been created in an_ essentially 
Australian movement and that his leader, Dr Evatt, not 
only lacked principle, but lacked an understanding of 
principle. This outspoken criticism, however, seems to have 
rallied support behind Dr Evatt. The federal executive of 
the Labour party has passed a unanimous vote of confidence 
in him, and at a meeting of the federal parliamentary Labour 
party a motion of no confidence submitted by Mr Chambers 
failed for want of a seconder. 


Helping Iraq’s Villagers 


B’ comparison with Iraqi flood control, housing or indus- 
try, Iraqi agriculture has been a Cinderella. It has 
benefited too little from the expenditure of oil revenue— 
an unfair situation among a people of whom the bulk 
are in agricultural employment, and in a country that draws 
a quarter of its national income from agriculture. But the 
Iraq Development Board has now taken a stride in the 
direction of rural improvement that will alter this unbalance 
as soon as enough competent men with zest for rural life 
are available to work a new piece of machinery. 

So far, three of the biggest obstacles to rural develop- 
ment have been the concentration of the best lands in the 
hands of big landlords who offer few or no incentives to 
their sharecropping tenantry ; the centralisation of agri- 
cultural policy-making in Baghdad to an extent that has 
stifled rural initiative, and a lack of co-ordination, both 
at the centre and in the countryside, between the ministries 
concerned with rural development—agriculture, social 
affairs, education and health. 

The first bugbear remains. But the other two are now 
to be tackled by instituting a new organ of the Development 
Board to marry the work of these ministries and to funnel 
money and advice to the provinces. The project caters for 
much more than just a new committee in Baghdad ; its most 
important sector is to operate at village level and to give 
Iraq’s new village councils powers to do the works of im- 
provement they can manage for themselves. Using their 
own manpower, and the materials ready to hand, they are 
to be put in a position to build a market, pave a road, 
dig pits for sanitation, plant trees or channel drinking water. 
In essence, the plan is one of grants in aid to local autho- 
rities for public works ; the local body will have to devise, 
plan and execute the works ; the central Board will be on 
hand to give technical advice and to pay. 

Up through district and province go a hierarchy of pro- 
ject officers and consultative committees of civil servants, 
but once the plans are passed to the top and approved, the 
funds travel direct from the Board to the users, and not 
down through the hierarchy. They had best be issued on 
the instalment system, as soon as there are enough inspec- 
tors to travel the land passing each instalment of the works 
as deserving of a new remittance. 

These small ways of making a start are even more of 
a key to peasant development than the big and flashy works 
that usually absorb attention. There is no dearth of local 
initiative once villagers are given responsibility, as well as 
the money and tools, for a local job. 
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AND EXPORT LIMITED 
TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD LONDONWI MUSEUM 7777 


“| never miss” 
said the Major. 


“a trifle extra on a 
packet. It’s little enough these days 
for the satisfaction of smoking a 


very much better cigarette.” 


STATE €KPRESS5 5S 
She Best Cigarettes tr the Wold 


Also in 10 - 25 - 50 - 100 
(including round air-tight tins of 50) 
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Five years 
before railways 
‘came to Uruguay 


The building of the first railway system in 
Uruguay was started in 1868—five years after 
the Bank of London and South America 
opened its doors in Montevideo. Since then, 
commerce with Latin America has increased 
enormously, and with it have grown the influ- 
ence and interests of the Bank. Today, the 
Bank holds a unique position as the only 
British bank in Latin America. It has branches 
in most of the important trading centres of 
that vast continent. Up-to-date reports on 
local markets, trading regulations and general 
economic conditions are received regularly 
from Branches overseasand are summarized in 
the Bank’s Fortnightly Review, which is distri- 
buted to customers and madeavailable to thosa 
who have business in Latin America, Portugal 
or Spain. 
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BANK OF LONDON & SOUTH AMERICA LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE AND LONDON OFFICE: 40-66 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.G 
MANCHESTER : 36 CHARLOTTE STREET. BRADFORD: 55 WELL STREET 
CONTINENTAL REPRESENTATIVE’S OFFICE: TALACKER 35, ZURICH 











“TOOK AT THE 
EVIDENCE...” 


Since 1939, Australia’s population has increased 
by over a third, her national income has risen over five-fold, 
and the value of her factory output over seven-fold. 
It doesn’t need a trained economist to complete the picture. 
Here is one of the most rapidly expanding economies in the world 
with ever-increasing scope for British enterprise. 

The Bank of New South Wales, as the largest and most experienced 
bank in Australia, is in a unique position to provide 
information and assistance to any British Industrialist wishing 
to begin operating in Australia. As a first step, please write for our 
booklet ‘‘Establishing a Business in Australia’. 


BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES 


MAIN LONDON OFFICE:- 29, THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C.2 
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D. J. M. Frazer: Manager 





(Incorporated in Australia Ai \ with Limited Liability) 
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Consequences of 7 per cent 


HE Government intend to maintain the 

existing exchange rate parity of $2.80 to 

the pound and they do not intend to allow the 

margins to widen. They consider that the 

existing parity is right and that the evidence of 

the United Kingdom’s balance of payments 
and trade figures supports this view. 


These are brave words from the Chancellor, as he 
leaves for Washington. They are familiar words, too, 


and on earlier occasions they had not succeeded in con- , 


vincing the foreigner out of his mistrust of sterling nor 
in impressing people at home that the government 
meant business. But Bank rate at 7 per cent pulls no 
punches. It ends the dismaying suggestions that mone- 
tary policy had been pushed to the utter limit. Seven 
per cent would have been a stronger gesture of resolve, 
if it had not been left so late as to suggest some over- 
tones of desperation. 

That would not, indeed, be a fair judgment. This is 
more than a tub-thumping exercise before the Washing- 
ton show opens next week. It makes sense in the same 
way that the reduction in the German bank rate from 
4} per cent to 4 per cent makes sense. And it is certain 
that without the stern increase of 2 per cent in London, 
the Chancellor’s supplementary measures to restrain 
the pace of public investment and to prevent bank 
advances from rising in the next year would not have 
carried a very impressive ring. 


72 average level of bank advances during 
the next twelve months should be held 
at the average level for the last twelve months. 


After a year of passive neutralism, suggesting at 
times almost an abdication of monetary leadership, the 
Bank has reclaimed the initiative with a thrust of wholly 
unexpected boldness. Its action, combined with the 
new sting in the Chancellor’s words, offers for the first 
time a real hope that the recent pathological preoccupa- 
tions about exchange rates should abate. 


They had not done so by Thursday evening ; and 
they can hardly be expected to do so until the meeting 
of the International Monetary Fund, on which specula- 
tion has for so long been centred, is over. As the meet- 
ing approached, even after it was known that the 
German delegation was to be headed by an unspectacu- 
lar official, speculation against sterling again intensified; 
the forward discounts widened appreciably (prompted 
at first by an unfounded rumour that the Bank of 
England was to restrict forward operations in London) 
and this movement continued in a more modest way, 
after Thursday’s announcements. Against the US 
dollar the discount one month forward reached 2*%-2/'« 
cents, and against the mark 11-9 pfennigs. But in 
the spot market sterling showed a small improvement 
against most continental currencies. 

The weakness of forward sterling—which is now, 
wisely, to be left unsupported by the Bank—marks the 
cost that bears of sterling must pay for their option. 
Seven per cent Bank rate underpins the sanction. Dis- 
trust of sterling would have to be most strongly founded 
to justify continued speculation at this interest cost ; it 
is difficult to believe that it will be so provided, of 
course, that the Bank and the Chancellor give their 
deeds and words the necessary follow-through. And 
once the exchange fears are conquered, London at 7 per 
cent should pull back lost funds at speed and in volume. 
When that has happened, and then only, will it be time 
to think of abandoning this crisis Bank rate. 

Bank rate was last 7 per cent in 1920 : it remained 
at that level for just a year. The increase then was 
actually anticipated by a rise in Treasury bill rate, to 
63 per cent, at which it remained. The guesses on 
Thursday were that the Treasury bill rate in coming 
weeks might approach that level, involving a rise of 
over 2 per centage points. Admittedly, the rate has 
risen sharply in recent weeks: but the discount market 
will be anxious to make good from current profit 
margins the painful knock on the capital values of its 
portfolios. 
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Fixed rates in the money market, and the banks’ 
rates on their advances, have all risen by the straight 
2 per cent. Thus the banks’ rate on deposit accounts 
is up to § per cent ; and their minimum rate on call 
loans to the discount market is up to 54 per cent. Three 
months’ trade bills are at 74-84 per cent. 

The average level of the clearing banks’ advances in 
the last twelve months was £1,942 million ; the level 
in mid-August was £1,964 million. But the demand 
for advances in summer months is seasonally low. The 
intensity of the new squeeze on advances is thus notably 
larger than the simple comparison suggests—especially 
as advances would otherwise have been expected to 
rise; in his Budget speech indeed the Chancellor 
recognised that such a rise was likely, to finance projects 
of high priority. The banks will not welcome this new 
injunction from above. ‘ They have undertaken to “do 
their best ” to achieve the desired results, but it has to 
be recorded that the last “target” reduction, that of 
ten per cent set (informally) after Mr Butler’s request 
in 1955, was not achieved. 

But this time the request may possibly be more 
superfluous. The new level of rates must be high 
enough to discourage some borrowers. The best blue 
chip companies will be paying 74 per cent, and many 
personal borrowers and some small businesses 84 per 
cent. How many firms can pay such rates with 
equanimity ? The answer depends, as does the success 
of the medicine as a whole, on the extent to which 
the Government allows monetary restriction to affect 
the climate of business and wages. 


HE Bank of England, with my approval, 

have announced the raising of the Bank 
rate from § per cent to 7 per cent. This 
exceptional rise is made necessary because of 
the heavy speculative pressure against 
sterling. But an increase was required in any 
event to give support to the (other) measures 
during the period in which they are develop- 
ing their full effect. 


Seven per cent Bank rate was intended to be a shock 
and not to the market alone. It certainly was on Thurs- 
day. The gilt-edged market—indeed the Stock 
Exchange as a whole—had begun to suspect in the last 
few weeks that unless the IMF meeting could produce 
the miracle of a ready-made international concord re- 
lieving speculative pressure against sterling, some 
strong and deflationary move would be needed before 
the end of the year. But the market had not expected 
a two points rise in Bank rate, and few had expected 
any immediate rise. Innocently, the gilt-edged market 
had absorbed a fair amount of stock on Wednesday and 
now finds itself caught ; business has come almost to a 
standstill. For this reason prices were not quickly 
adjusted to new levels. 

No section of the Stock Exchange (except perhaps 
oil shares and Canadian stocks) was over-bought or 
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technically unhealthy. A strong policy might. easily 
provide the firm basis from which alone a rally on the 
gilt-edged side could possibly emerge. That depends 
on whether investors can be brought to believe—as 
firmly as the monetary authorities themselves believe— 
that the decisions by the Bank and the Chancellor are 


THE EFFECT ON THE MARKET 


Sept. 18th Sept. 19th 
Gilt-edged :— 
SOUHE TNE CUSE 6.occ.c55 i c<'s cd can £99 14s. Od. £99 7s. Vid. 
Exchequer 2 per cent 1960........ £94 #8 £92 
Exchequer 3 per cent 1960/62...... £923 £90 
Conversion 3$ per cent 1969 ...... £83} £814 
Savings 3 per cent 1965/75......... £70% £68 
War lean St 90 GORE... 0c cece £65} £62 
ee ee £48 £455 
Industrials :— 
MOM Cite dds os Keer Westies. <a cuae es 36s. Od. 33s. 3d. 
PRUNE SIPOONOY oo oc oe ca ccscseees 37s. 74d. 35s. Idd. 
MN wicks see esuuGheciccougueas 17s. 3d. 16s. 9d. 
MING 5 eo vac sca sae saeead neues 93s. I4d. 87s. 6d 
Baia lo emnie algal lala alata sok sa <u an een 4\s. Od. 40s. Od. 
DR cic Me watn sediuhc.eiticie paisa Riek stare 129s. Od. 12Is. 104d. 
NE oie Fon sean svn aeeNnes keen Nee 193s. 3d. 186s. 3d. 
Mines :— 
ae ck cae ce oa eouete 73s. I4d. 75s. Od. 
EE Gigi cn Ga BAST AEG RG RE ES 54s. 6d. 55s. 45d. 
PRN. £25koe eed cee Kew n aca eees 10, 98 


not mere show pieces to encourage the foreigner to 
close his bear against sterling, but herald the arrival of 
a tough anti-inflation policy at home. 

But clearly a 7 per cent Bank rate is not intended to 
last for ever. So though gilt edged prices have fallen 
and may have to fall further they are not likely to move 
to a general 7 per cent basis. There seems, at long last, 
a real chance of a wider dispersion between short and 
the long term rates. The shorts will have to move 
towards the Treasury bill rate (presumably to some- 
where between 6 per cent and 63 per cent basis). 
Gilt-edged jobbers who have been paying 4} per cent 
for overnight loans are now reconciled to paying 6 per 
cent and fear they may have to pay even more. They 
will be more reluctant than ever to hold big books. The 
Government’s open market policy aiming at being a 
net seller of its own stocks is reinforced rather than 
weakened. Therefore the terms on which the replace- 
ment of the maturing £503 million of 2} per cent 
Funding Stock can be replaced look more likely than 
ever to involve a short-dated stock with a high interest 
coupon. But all these pressures on the short end of 
the market do not imply an equivalent movement in the 
longer dated stocks. 

The long section of the market, however, will be 
under pressure of a different kind, arising from the fact 
that industrial borrowers unable to enlarge their 
borrowings from the banks will have to bid more for 
money and may attract some funds away from gilt 
edged. It is inconceivable, for example, that the Vickers 
issue of {10 million 6 per cent loan stock, underwritten 
at the beginning of this week at a price of £96 to yield 
about 63} per cent could be underwritten today on 
the same terms. But the market in long dated stocks 
reflects investors’ hopes for the future as well as the 
facts of today and after the astringent that the 
Chancellor and the Bank have applied they have better 
ground for hope. Further adjustments in rates will 
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certainly have to be made. The Public Works Loan 
Board’s rates will doubtless have to be increased when 
the market settles down. It seems likely too that the 
building societies will soon be driven to higher 
rates both paid and charged. The process of finding a 
new level in investment markets may take a little time. 
But it is possible that when the level is found a stronger 
sterling and a stronger economy may emerge. It may 
be a straw in the wind that the buying of copper as a 
hedge against the devaluation of sterling immediately 
stopped when the Bank rate charge was announced. 


HE Government propose to hold down 

the total of investment expenditure in 
the public sector, which was planned to rise 
substantially during the next two years, 
within the level attained this year. This 
includes the sum of investment by Govern- 
ment departments, by local authorities and 
by nationalised industries. 


Figuring on public investment is always fuzzy at 
the edges. What is a year? This calendar year ? 
The latest, differing financial years of the various 
authorities ? In 1956 (calendar year) capital invest- 
ment was split thus: 


£ mn. Per cent 
Central Government .......++ ° 220 7 
Local Authorities............4. 562 18 
Public Corporations ........... 590 19 
Pune SNOUT sé cckicwseccs 1,372 44 
IN dc Hawa de tater awe ns 1,151 36 
OEE Ktianinaencens sanded 616 20 
3,139 100 


Public investment is not so immune from the effects 
of higher interest rates as many people suppose. But 
restraint by Chancellor’s direction ought to ensure that 
there are no over-riding priorities in the list. It is not 
clear whether the Chancellor aims at limiting total 
public investment or whether the component parts 
themselves are to be limited. Some of the parts are 
not likely to rise much anyway. The rise in local 
authority expenditure this year was expected to be less 
than last year’s § per cent. Central government 
capital expenditure, which rose by 15 per cent in 
1956, was expected to rise further because of the 
Atomic Energy Authority's programme, roads 
and spending on research and development. As 





Commodities 





OMMODITY prices as a whole have recently 
C touched their lowest point for over four years. 
The Economist commodity price indicator 
turned downwards in the spring of 1956; its fall was 
reversed by the successive Suez crises of July and 
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for the nationalised industries, the comparisons 
run: 

£ mn. Approved 
1956 1957 
GES bs baccdcaccadeucdceceda e 96 107 
Electricity (incl. Scotland)...... 245 274 
GN 64 ba waecnsadsuseusecedus 52 59 
Transport Commission......... 109 152 
ee dicdccececesneeacstacese 26 37 
Gi cc avencaacsacs wawiendaaas 9 14 
ROMA Acledawsenaadeweus 537 643 


The projections on railways alone show a rise in invest- 
ment from {£90 million in 1956, through £120 million 
intended for 1957 to £140 million in 1959. For elec- 
tricity investment was intended to reach or exceed £300 
million in 1960 and to run at £400 million in the 
following five years. Coal was expected to go on at 
about {100 million a year up to 1960. 

All this is valuable investment ; in a rational economy 
it would be investment to be put indispensably before 
claims for increased consumption. The main regret in 
this section of the Chancellor’s proposals is not that they 
are escapable, but that they have been allowed to 
become inescapable. There really should be some new 
and impassively objective review of the atomic energy 
programme, the economics of which have never been 
conclusively made out. It should certainly not be 
allowed to maintain the kind of absolute priority that it 
has enjoyed with so little benefit of proof. 


T will not be possible to check the rising 

cost of living and to maintain the worth of 
sterling if we try to spend more or live 
better than our resources allow or our pro- 
duction justifies. 


The pity is that our resources do not allow invest- 
ment that is necessary because consumption is still 
making excessive demands on them. It is a relief that 
the Chancellor has wasted no time on imposing physical 
controls that would not work and that his action on 
bank advances (though nothing is said, regrettably, 
about the total level of bank credit) stops well short of 
telling bankers in detail what they ought to do. There 
appears for the first time some prospect of relief from 
inflation in this country, as well as in the United States 
and Germany. It will be at some cost in disturbance to 
production, and perhaps at the cost of some industrial 
unrest—not all of it generated by labour. The next test 
is the handling of the next round of wage negotiations. 

t will not be easier than this week’s decisions have been. 





October last year, but since the beginning of this year 
it has fallen by 10 per cent to 89.7 (19§52= 100). Several 
primary producing countries are gravely worried about ~ 
their ability to earn enough from their exports. 

This fall cannot be fairly attributed to any sharp 
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setback in world consumption of the important primary 
commodities: Economic activity in Western Europe 
has slowed down, and the American economy is still 
refusing to revive. But there are no threats of a present 
or prospective slump in demand bearing any resem- 
blance to what happened in the thirties. The main 
trouble of commodity prices is that supply has out- 
paced demand ; investment so laboriously made in past 
years is now bearing an inconveniently full harvest. 

Pressure of supplies is more noticeable in metals than 
in agricultural products. From a peak of £437 a ton 
in March last year, copper has dropped by more than 
half to £200 a ton ; lead and zinc have fallen by roughly 
a quarter this year, and tin by five per cent. Open 
market prices of aluminium and nickel have dropped 
nearer to the fixed prices set by the major producers. 
In contrast, the prices of wool, coffee and sugar, though 
they have fallen recently, are still high. ~ Exporters’ 
prices of barley and maize have dropped, but wheat has 
held fairly steady. The steep fall in cocoa was reversed 
this spring, and prices have risen by over {100 to £275 
aton. Prices of American-type cotton have been steady 
at the lower levels introduced last year, but long-staple 
cotton has declined. 

All this is painful for producers and embarrassing 
for the governments of several emergent territories 
whose ambitions for economic development are now 
threatened by insufficient means. But although they are 
making a lot less money, relatively few are yet losing 
money. Some high-cost mines have been forced to close 
down, and there may be others to follow. But if one 
takes copper as an example, even so low a price as {200 
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a ton still leaves a profit for many major producers. The 
Rhodesian mines can offset the effect of falling prices, 
to some extent, through lower wage bonuses and royal- 
ties, both related to price ; and mining managements on 
the copperbelt have found ways of increasing mining 
efficiency that harder times usually provoke. Rubber 
growing is still highly profitable for efficient estates. 

Falling prices have a widely varying impact on the 
economies of the different primary producing countries, 
At one extreme stands the United States, still the big- 
gest primary producer of them all. Its farmers pack 
more political power than those of any other country, 
and a rich government largely insulates them from what 
happens in the world markets. Last year the export 
price of American cotton was cut sharply ; that cut 
(and the uncertainties leading up to it) brought distress 
to the cotton markets outside the United States, but 
no one, except the American taxpayer, suffered inside ; 
the domestic American price remained gloriously aloof. 
At the other extreme lie countries that are largely 
dependent on just one or two commodities—Bolivia 
(tin), Chile (copper), Brazil (coffee),-Egypt and the 
Sudan (cotton). 

Chile’s Minister of Finance recently stated that the fall 
in copper prices will cut earnings of foreign exchange 
this year by $30 million to about $100 million ; to 
bolster its reserves, Chile has had to raise loans totalling 
$40 million from American government agencies and 
the International Monetary Fund. Copper provides 
more than half of the export income of the Federation 
of Rhodesia. The Prime Minister has declared that 
government spending will have to be scrutinised. “ We 
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were,” he said, “ using the fairly high copper prices of 
six or nine months ago as an additional boost to our 
development plans.” 

Between those extremes lie Australia and Malaya. 
Australia still rides comfortably on the sheep’s back, 
for’ wool prices, despite the tremor when the new 
sales opened recently, are still high, and with the im- 
provement both in shipments-and in prices of wheat 
Australia’s export earnings remain buoyant. Malaya, 
dependent though it is on rubber and tin, has no reason 
for undue alarm at the course of prices. Tin now has a 
floor of £730 a ton under the international agreement, 
and natural rubber, still commanding a premium over 
synthetic, can hardly be called cheap. The steep fall 
in India’s foreign exchange reserves owes a little to the 
weakness of some of its exports but much more to the 
spate of imports sucked in by its development plan. 

Already some of the primary producing countries are 
tightening their belts, restricting imports and slowing 
down development plans. That process is likely to 
continue: their demands for foreign loans far exceed 
what they are likely to get and some of them are pur- 


The Government’s decision to import Salk 
polio vaccine from North America to 
supplement British production 
highlights some of the production problems in 
modern medicine. 


Health had decided to import Salk polio vaccine 
was the most dramatic in a string of events that 
are not easy to summarise. It is easy to reproach the 
two British companies in this field—one of which is not 
yet in production—and easier still to assume that the 
making of vaccine is no more difficult than the next 
job in pharmaceutical production. Poliomyelitis virus is 
lively and venomous ; in attempting to tame it into a 
vaccine, manufacturers tread an extraordinarily narrow 
line between a product that is potentially lethal and 
one that is weakened to the point of losing its ability 
to immunise. The episode provides a case study in 
the technical and economic problems of modern drug 
production. The Ministry of Health has been facing 
public pressure during the seasonal recurrence of a 
disease that is regarded with special horror. If it is 
to offer the widest possible vaccination before the next 
polio wave next summer, supplies of vaccine will have 
to be imported from abroad. By an ironical touch, this 
vaccine contains a strain previously banned in this 
country. 
The roots of these bald facts go back to Toronto 
University in 1954, where part of Dr Jonas Salk’s 
pioneer work on the original polio vaccine was being 


|e week’s announcement that the Ministry of 
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Vaccine for a Virus 
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suing policies that are hardly encouraging to overseas 
investors. How far will their belt-tightening affect 
the developed countries that have supplied them with 
manufactures and capital? The United Kingdom 
as banker to the sterling area is a special case. A fall 
in Malaya’s dollar earnings or a need by Malaya to use 
more of them itself would have a direct impact on this 
country, unless it were matched by increased dollar 
earnings elsewhere in the area. 

But the industrial countries generally have become 
less dependent since the war on the markets of the 
primary producers for their exports. The dynamic 
factor in the growth of world trade has been trade 
between the industrial countries, which now accounts 
for nearly two-thirds of their total exports. A fall in 
demand from the primary producers is not to be lightly 


‘dismissed by industrial Europe and the United States. 


But its impact is unlikely to plunge the world into 
dreadful economic troubles. Before that happens, 
governments in the industrial countries will be sharply 
reminded about full employment for themselves, and 
that is the best umbrella for primary producers. 





carried out with finance provided largely by President 
Roosevelt’s “ March of Dimes ” fund—Dr Salk himself 
working in Pittsburg: Among the Canadian team 
was an Englishman, Dr W. Wood, who returned 
in July of that year to take up a post with 
Glaxo Laboratories. By the middle of 1955, Dr 
Wood had produced for Glaxo three batches of 
Salk vaccine, and at that time there was every inten- 
tion of putting it into production in this country. But 
in the summer of 1955 the Salk vaccine ran into trouble 
in the United States. What is now known as the 
“Cutter Incident” began with the death of several 
children injected with a faulty batch of vaccine. In 
making polio vaccines, the three main types of virus are 
first grown in a broth, and then killed with formalin. But 
they remain suspended in the broth, and if one virus 
escapes, the broth contains everything that it needs for 
rapid growth. One of the virus strains used for Salk 
vaccine is particularly virulent, and the survival of live 
virus of this strain is held to be responsible for the 
“ Cutter Incident.” 

After this discovery the Ministry of Health banned 
the use of Salk vaccines in this country. Glaxo threw 
out the three batches Dr Wood had manufactured and 
began, together with Burroughs Wellcome, the second 
company in the field, to look for a vaccine based on 
less virulent strains. The Ministry of Health intended 
to be certain that if a live virus did escape death by 
formalin, and also elude detection in safety tests 
lasting three months after it was made, the consequences 
would not be as lethal as they had been in America. 
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By the end of 1955, the work had gone so well that. 


the Ministry announced that vaccination would begin 
in the spring of 1956. It was still a gamble. Seven 
million children were of an age to qualify for the first 
polio shots. That would have presented an impossible 
number, but rather less than a third of them—nearly 
2 million—in fact registered.for vaccination. The odds 
were lower but still long ; even if both companies’ plans 
went smoothly, they might have been able to provide 
enough vaccine to treat up to 500,000 of these children 
with two injections each. 

The gamble did not succeed. Glaxo went into pro- 
duction and delivered enough vaccine for 200,000 
children. Vaccination was suspended during the 
summer; it began again this spring and has con- 
tinued since as Glaxo was able to provide material. 


The misfortune was that Burroughs Wellcome was° 


unable to produce vaccine in time for the first pro- 
gramme last year. Its new plant was not ready for 
production until last February ; three batches are now 
on trial and then will be distributed immediately 
it is known whether they pass the safety tests. 
For the moment, then, supplies of vaccine for 
use are limited to the 400 litres being turned out 
monthly by Glaxo—enough to treat 200,000 children 
with two injections apiece. Deliveries are now rela- 
tively smooth, and predictable ; in the early days they 
were liable to interruptions from the occasional faulty 
batch. This is not a matter for surprise or blame. 
When new drugs are being worked up in new plants, 
quantities are thrown away without any need for public 
misgiving. But in the emotionally charged atmosphere 
in which polio vaccine was being developed, each pause 
to recheck and make sure set back the Ministry’s 
immunisation programme. 

But now there are good expectations of more home- 
produced vaccine. Glaxo has plant extensions on hand 
that should increase the output of vaccine by at least 
another 200,000 doses a month from next April. 
Burroughs Wellcome’s potential capacity is roughly the 
same as Glaxo’s today, namely, 400,000 doses a month, 
so that if this comes into regular commission fairly soon, 
the Ministry will have enough vaccine to treat 400,000 
children a month up to April, and thereafter 500,000 
children monthly. That would mean a million injections 
a month ; to administer them would throw a serious 
strain on the national health service staff. 


i gens however, lies in the future. There is no way 
of estimating the size of the public demand for 
protection against polio ; one can only wait to see what 


happens. But whether the response is large or small, 
the Ministry of Health is not going to be able, on these 
figures, to satisfy it with British produced vaccine alone 
within the time limit it has set. The Medical Research 
Council, the arbiter in these matters, banned the Salk 
vaccine on the experience of a tragic mishap. Since 
then, as many as 50 million people in the United States 
have been vaccinated in the summers of 1955, 1956 
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and 1957 without any incident of comparable serious- 
ness. The odds against an accident with Salk vaccine 
have been so much greater than the odds against an 
unprotected child catching polio that the Government 
has now concluded that the risk can reasonably be 
taken—it does not pretend that risk no longer exists. 
Salk vaccine is therefore to be imported, mainly from 
Canada, to meet the Ministry’s winter immunisation 
programme. How much will be required depends on 
the numbers who register and also on progress at 
Burroughs Wellcome, which might well come into pro- 
duction almost immediately. 

Once this crash programme of vaccination has been 
completed, the demand for vaccine will fall off sharply. 
Present vaccines give roughly 70 per cent protection 
against infection, but no one knows how long this pro- 
tection lasts. It has been suggested, though not yet 
confirmed, that a third booster injection may be needed 
at some unspecified interval after the original immunisa- 
tion. If so, the market is immediately widened by 50 
per cent overnight. If not, the demand for vaccine in 
this country will eventually be limited to the 800,000 or 
so babies born each year. If the Ministry’s experience 
with diphtheria, a far deadlier killer than polio, is any 
guide, not more than 40 per cent of those babies will 
be immunised against polio. 

Glaxo has so far spent about £250,000 on developing 
and producing the vaccine ; Burroughs Wellcome has 
spent that much on its building alone. These are 
fairly characteristic figures of cost for developing a 
preparation of this complexity. Production is stil! 
not understood in final detail ; that means that plant 
extensions have to be made by putting in more vessels 
of identical size and shape lest in scaling up the plant 
the process should be thrown out of gear. These are 
big sums to invest in making a product the demand for 
which is likely to dwindle very quickly to a fraction of 
its original size. Neither company can have taken into 
account the possibility that the Government would go 
back, as it has now done, on its original decision to ban 
the Salk vaccine ; but Glaxo, at least, realised that the 
capacity the company planned was much greater than 
the home market could use when the first rush was over. 
The plant was designed with an eye for export, and 
small quantities of vaccine have already been sent to 
Commonwealth countries that would otherwise have im- 
ported supplies from the United States. 

The difficulty of estimating the export demand for 
vaccine lies in knowing how many people, particularly 
in backward countries, will pay what it costs to have 
their children immunised. The Ministry of Health’s 
programme probably works out at 12s. a head, and 
when such a serious illness as polio is involved, no one 
would question the rightness of the decision to proceed 
with it and to pay for it. But immunisation against 
mainly transitory diseases, such as Asian flu, agains‘ 
which the best vaccine is not expected to offer more 
than 30 per cent protection, is surely a very different 
matter at an estimated cost of §s. to 10s. per dose. 
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CLICKEE EES 


London today, 


Pakistan tomorrow 


But here the adventurous businessman will 
be meeting people whose customs and 
traditions are very different from his own. 
That is why he will do well to consult the 
National Bank of India or Grindlays Bank 
Limited with whom amalgamation will 
shortly take place. These banks, which are 
now in close association, not only provide 
an efficient modern banking service but 
have also a fund of knowledge of all kinds 


concerning Pakistan. 


NATIONAL BANK 
OF INDIA LTD. 


Head Office: 26, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 
West End (London) Branch: 13, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W.1. 
Branches in; \NDIA, PAKISTAN, CEYLON, BURMA, KENYA, TANGANYIKA, 
ZANZIBAR, UGANDA, ADEN AND SOMALILAND PROTECTORATE 
Bankers to the Government in: ADEN, KENYA COLONY, UGANDA, 


ZANZIBAR AND SOMALILAND PROTECTORATE 
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Samuel 


Montagu 


& Co. Ltd 


ESTABLISHED 1853 


The Management is readily 
available to discuss or 
investigate any banking 
requirements at home 

or overseas. Correspondents 


throughout the world. 


Merchant 
Bankers 


II4 OLD BROAD STREET @ LONDON EC2 
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MADE IN BRITAIN... 
SOLD AROUND THE WORLD 


advertised in TIME! 


With the speed and efficiency of shipping growing 
every day, goods can go anywhere, and get there fast. 

To-day, more than ever before, exporters must plan 
globally, especially in view of the growing economic 
importance of the world’s new markets. To reach 
these booming international markets, more and 


more leading British exporters rely on the pages of 
TIME’s five editions. 

TIME can take you, too, through its 2,500,000 
copies direct to the largest concentration of best 
customers and most influential people available in 
the world to-day. 


Note to media planners: You can use any or all of TIME’s five 
separate editions reaching the world’s five major market areas. 


ATLANTIC EDITION - PACIFIC EDITION - LATIN AMERICAN EDITION - CANADIAN EDITION - U.S. EDITION 


TIME, THE WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE, TIME & LIFE BUILDING, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON W.1 


1957 
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BUSINESS NOTES 


TRANSPORT COMMISSION 


Changes in Buying Policy 


TT important point about the row between the Trans- 
port Commission and its former Supplies and Pro- 
duction Adviser, and the investigation that Sir Harold 
Howitt was called in to make as a result, is not the counting 
of points scored by each side over the various items speci- 
fically in dispute, but that the whole palaver has given a 
needed shove to the reforms that the commission had begun 
to make in its purchasing procedures. These first steps 
had been put in hand before Mr Gethin was appointed to 
his post in 1955. The commission had inherited the 
practice of the former railway companies whereby both the 
technical and commercial aspects of contracting outside 
supplies had been largely handled by the technical or user 
departments concerned. The Railway Executive had, in 
fact, decided to introduce some changes in 1950, but these 
were set aside in the arguments over the reorganisation of 
state transport. 

Not until the beginning of the railway modernisation 
programme two years ago, when the scale of outside pur- 
chasing began to grow from relative insignificance, was a 
further review put in hand and the post that Mr Gethin 
filled was created. The pace and scale of the programme 
could not wait until that review was completed, but the size 
of all the commission’s purchasing activities meant that the 
review itself could not be hurried. The profusion of price 
rings among outside suppliers and the perhaps inevitable 
resistance to new methods of procurement by those who 
thought that the traditional methods were good enough, were 
also, in their different ways, impediments to a new drive 
towards efficient buying. Add to this the natural differ- 
ences of approach between the railway establishment and 
a non-railwayman brought in to fill a senior position (on 
rather equivocal terms) and clashes of personality were 
bound to occur. 

By Cctober last year the commission’s review was com- 
pleted and its recommendations, with some modifications, 
were adopted last May. In essence, they involve two major 
changes in policy: the commercial and technical aspects 
of outside contracting will now be separated and a “ pro- 
gressing ” staff will be appointed to keep a check upon the 
work of manufacturers under contract. These reforms are 
on the right lines and should help the commission to 
muster its countervailing power against suppliers in a mono- 
poly situation. But “ much remains to be done ” to ensure 
that the new arrangements are implemented effectively. The 
commission has stated that it accepts a number of points 
made by Sir Harold Howitt towards this end, including 
bringing the commission’s own workshops into the general 
exercise of looking more vigorously for the best and cheapest 
source of supplies. 


The Detailed Inquiry 


IR HAROLD HOWITT made a detailed investigation of the 
S specific allegations of faulty or unwise procedures by 
the commission in placing contracts with outside manufac- 
turers. Four were raised.in Parliament ; these, he reports, 
were “ not well founded.” Four more were raised directly 
by Mr Gethin and the Commission is taking up the com- 
ments and criticisms made by Sir Harold about them in 
his report. 

Three of the first four were raised by Mr G. R. Strauss, 
MP, and were largely concerned with whether contracts 
could or should have been put out to competitive tender. 
Rather more than half of the works, equipment, and stores 
that the commission has ordered in the last two or three 
years involved competitive tendering, but this practice was 
not followed for the remainder either because it was held to 
be not suitable (as with the contracts for signalling equip- 
ment and for overhead electrification work) or because of 
apparent inertia inside the commission (vacuum brake 
cylinders were a possible case). Sir Harold Howitt seems to 
have dealt kindly with the commission on a number of points 
of detail in these three case studies, but it seems doubtful 
whether the commission could have got very much better 
prices and terms than it eventually did. It may be doubted, 
too, whether some of the other nationalised industries could 
claim to have done much better. 

As most of the major items in dispute were contracts that 
formed part of the modernisation programme, and were 
negotiated before the changes were made in purchasing pro- 
cedure, the main practical value of the inquest is to empha- 
sise the need for these reforms to be put fully into force. 
The commission, with many years of heavy capital spending 
ahead of it, should gain enormously from the stimulus of 
these enquiries. Many another large organisation—not 
nationalised ones exclusively—might similarly profit. 


VICKERS 


Calling for £29 Million 


0 far 1957 looks just about as good as its predecessor.” 
In those words, Lord Knollys summed up the out- 
look for Vickers three and a half months ago, when he dis- 
closed that a big issue of new capital was in prospect. This 
week, when Vickers announced the terms on which it will 
come to a far from ebullient market to raise £29 million, 
Lord Knollys has added nothing to these words—reserving, 
apparently, any further remarks for the meeting on Octo- 
ber 2nd. The company is issuing as of right to shareholders 
11,772;756 new ordinary shares at 33s. in the ratio of two 
for five, and is offering to holders of all classes of the com- 
pany’s stock £10 million of 6 per cent unsecured loan stock 
1977-1980 at £96. 
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This gap of a fortnight until the chairman speaks and the 
ordinary shares are quoted ex rights is a more material factor 
than either Lord Knollys or the underwriters foresaw when 
the issues were planned. They were then entitled to wonder 
what impact the downward revision of the defence pro- 
gramme would have on Vickers’ aircraft business. In 1956 
it produced 40 per cent of the group’s sales revenue. They 
were entitled also to consider what would be the effect of 
lower freight rates on the shipbuilding and ship-repairing 
business. In 1955 this accounted for 15 per cent of the 
group’s turnover. Vickers’s business is firmly based and well 
spread, and Morgan Grenfell and Company and the sub- 
underwriters then underwriting on the basis of a 5 per cent 
bank rate were well content with the risk. Indeed, the new 
loan stock offered on terms parallel to the Esso £7 million 
issue seemed assured of a good welcome. The Esso stock, 
also issued to yield £6} per cent flat, £6 7s. 2d. per cent to 
redemption on the first date and £6 6s. 8d. to redemption 
on the last date held had settled down at about 23 points 


premium but after the increase in bank rate the price fell 
to 3-13 premium. 


Half Year’s Profits Down 


0 help stockholders to assess the two for five rights issue 
T in ordinary shares the company has given a dividend 
forecast. It expects to maintain the annual rate at Io per 
cent ; holders of the new shares will be entitled to the 73 
per cent final payment, but not to the 25 per cent interim 
declared this week. In addition the group has for the first 
time produced half yearly figures—though unfortunately 
without the comparative figures for the first half of 1956: 


VICKERS GROUP’S HALF YEAR 


1956 First half 1957 
December 31 June 30 
£ million £ million 
DME Cec lookapshuneenuwen 
PPE DOTS GOK occ cicccee 12-7 6-17 
PEs ccsnendceiswen 6-18 2-69 
Orders On Hand ....6sceccces 329-0 337-0 
SE ss rhakesnunwowscanne 50-2 57-4 
PPE cu vivaxkassticoena 85-2 87-8 


* Allowing for profits tax on the increased capital. 

A few broad conclusions emerge. Gross revenue, stocks, 
net assets and orders in hand have all risen during the past 
half year. The group has not been short of business. Gross 
profits however declined slightly. It does not seem that 
the group has been wholly able to avoid the erosion of 
margins. Net profits after tax fell more sharply because 
the increased incidence of distributed profits tax on the new 
shares has to be provided for. 

That implies that Vickers’ 10 per cent dividend, 2.9 times 
covered last year, must be less well covered in the immediate 
future. The prospective enlarging of the ordinary capital 
is clearly what brought Vickers ordinary units down from 
428s. to 37s. 73d. in a few weeks. The price fell on Thursday 
to 34s. and with a negligible value for the rights the 
attractions of the ordinary share issue are obviously not as 
marked as the directors hoped ; but of the 33s. price 18s. 
is not payable until January roth. 


CANADIAN ISSUES 


In the Premium Market 


HE dollar premium in London, which had been steady 
T at around 18 per cent on the rate of the day, dropped 
sharply and mysteriously on Tuesday. 


It then came back 
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to 16 per cent, presumably not only because the markets in 
Canada and the United States were less attractive to 
investors. But if there was a small leak in the exchange 
dyke its effect was short-lived and the premium quickly 
recovered to 174 per cent. One reason for the comparative 
steadiness of the premium, in the face of the fall on Wall 
Street, is that there are some attractive Canadian issues in 
the market. The Treasury will not make official dollars 
available to British investors, and holders of the rights will 
have to pay the premium. And as the offer prices for two 
important issues—one by Hudson’s Bay Oil and Gas and 
the other by Westcoast Transmission—have been pitched 
low, they are willing to pay it. 

The price at which Hudson’s Bay Oil and Gas is to make 
a “rights” issue of 1,745,000 common shares of $2.50 
each is now fixed at $ (Canadian) 11, equivalent to about 
244 London mock dollars. Dealings in this previously 
unquoted stock are likely to begin at well over $11; in 
Canada dealings in the “subscription rights” have begun 
and a price of 52-57 cents is quoted on them, so that in 
effect the new shares are being valued at about $19. Hud- 
son’s Bay Oil and Gas is owned as to 75 per cent by Conti- 
nental Oil and as to 25 per cent by Hudson’s Bay, and the 
rights are being passed on by the two parent companies to 
their stockholders, which allows in effect one HBOG share 
for every 12 6/7 Hudson’s Bay ordinary shares held. 

The issue price puts a market value of about $49 million 
(or nearly $18 million) on Hudson’s Bay’s 25 per cent 
interest in Hudson’s Bay Oil and Gas. This is not the 
price at which Hudson’s Bay subscribed for the initial 
capital nor is it the price that the shares would command 
if Hudson’s Bay sold off its holding. But it does imply 
that there is a big hidden asset value in Hudson’s Bay’s 
balance sheet, in which on January 31st last the book value 
of its interest in Hudson’s Bay Oil and Gas was put at 
£2.1 million. Hudson’s Bay has many Transatlantic steck- 
holders. The proportion of the new issue coming to the 
London market is likely to be of the order of $3 to 
$4 million. 

About $5 million was allotted to Europe out of the 
$ (US) 25 million issue of a 5} per cent convertible deben- 
ture at $(Canadian) 100 by Westcoast Transmission, and 
probably about half of that amount has come to London. 
The issue price, in view of the potential earnings of this 
natural gas pipeline concern and of the conversion 
rights into common stock at $(US)35 and later at 
$ (US) 383, was low and the new stock quickly established 
a premium of $5. There was some selling of the common 
stock, now quoted in Montreal at $30, to take up the new 
debenture. 


GERMAN BONDS 


The Market Greets Adenauer 


HE first reaction on the Stock Exchange to Di 

Adenauer’s sweeping victory was a renewed demand 
for German sterling bonds. The same Germans, it was 
argued, who had let it be known that they favoured 
expedited German debt repayment through the medium of 
bond retirement were in power, so that the chances of action 
early in the new year, when the new directorate of the 
Bundesbank takes over seemed improved. The news of the 
German election results coincided with some selective tip- 
ping in the weekend press and the buying at the beginning 
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Be Scam Se eS 
sear ngs 4 “ 


Quicker over the Styx 


Charon made a charge of one obol for the ferry journey 
across the river Styx. He could have increased his 
profits by increasing his turnover; in fact, he could 
have been infernally rich with a faster, lighter boat. A 
boat made of TITANIUM, of course. 

But TITANIUM belongs, not to myth, but to reality. 

A high strength-to-weight ratio is only one of the 
invaluable properties of TITANIUM. It has outstand- 
ing resistance to corrosion; it retains useful properties 
at quite high operating temperatures. It can be welded, 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL 


forged and machined—in fact, almost any conventional 
fabricating technique can be applied to TITANIUM 
and its alloys. 

I.C.I. Metals Division is now producing TITANIUM 
and its alloys in all the usual wrought forms—sheet, 
strip, rod, tube, wire, plate, billet and forging stock. 


LC.L. Titanium — 


TOMORROW’S METAL TODAY 


INDUSTRIES LIMITED, LONDON, S.W.I 





THE 
MARKET PLACE 
FOR 


WMootoring 


IS THE 


REGIONAL PRESS 


VAUXHALL VICTOR 


_ HE REGIONAL PRESS is the ref- 
erence guide for car buyers. Kemsley regionals 
regularly carry, besides motoring editorial, 
columns of motorcar advertising to which 
both private and company buyers automatic- 
ally refer. Through these papers the advertiser 
—of cars, trucks, petrol, oil, tyres — reaches, 
economically, the largest number of genuine 
buyers at the point when they are looking for 
motoring advertisements and in the place 
where they expect to see them. For motor 
products, as for many other product groups, 
Kemsley regionals give maximum power for 
every inch of advertising bought. 


morninGs (Combined ABC sale : 403,000) Western Mail 
Newcastle Journal - Sheffield Telegraph - The Press and 
Journal/ Aberdeen 

EVENINGS (Combined ABC sale: 1,212,000) Evening 
Chronicle/Manchester - Evening Chronicle/Newcastle 
The Star/Sheffield - South Wales Echo/Cardiff - Evening 
Gazette/Middlesbrough - Evening Telegraph/Blackburn 
Evening Exrpress/Aberdeen 

sunpay The Sunday Sun/Newcastle (ABC 213,412) 


KEMSLEY REGIONAL NEWSPAPERS 
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Variations in one key 


LD Jeremiah Fornaby built his plain brick factory in 1840. 

Sebastian Fornaby, in tune with the times, got a man up 

front London to design him a cloud-capped castle with 
machicolations and a working portcullis. 


Now Sir Ignatius Fornaby, not without misgivings, has added 
his contemporary variation. 


*‘Doesn’t look safe to me,” he said when he saw the plans. “‘All 
that glass and stuff. Old Jeremiah wouldn’t have liked it.”’ 


But he shook off these ancestral forebodings to add, “‘Better 
let the Chubb chap have a look. Don’t want security trouble.” 


The Chubb master-key system installed by Jeremiah still 
worked unobtrusively and efficiently. Fhe Man from Chubb 
explained how neat, modern locks for the new building could 
be incorporated into the system. 


*‘Deuced clever,” said Sir Ignatius, “Old Jeremiah would’ve 
liked that.” 


So, if Fornaby’s Limited appears architecturally a little dis- 
cordant, the security system at least is—literally—all in one key. 


For any business, the Man from Chubb will make a free and 
confidential report. Even if you never take his advice, the 
opinion of the world’s greatest security experts is worth having. 
Write or telephone Chubb & Son’s Lock and Safe Co. Ltd., 
175-176 Tottenham Court Road, London, W.1. (Museum 5822). 


DON’T LEAVE IT TO CHANCE—- 


LEAVE IT TO CHUBB 
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of the week was heavy. The biggest rise on Monday was 
of 54 points in the Dawes Funding certificates. 


Aug. 27 Sept. 11 Sept. 18 


German 5% Dawes Assented .......... 76} 54} 85} 
German 3% Funding, 1953 (External 

BME COM ck 5s ose chuncnteee edawks 55 64} 73} 
German 45% Young Assented ......... 1504 1534 156} 
German 45% Young Non-Assented..... 218 225 9 
Konversionskasse 4% 1965............. 108} 115 1183 
POU AE PUNO obec cet dc cats ccc 1583 1694 169} 


It was significant that on Tuesday quite a fair volume of 
profit-taking accompanied the speculative buying. More- 
over, continental investors who had been heavy buyers early 


in the advance were selling while operators in this country 
were still buying. 


AIRWORTHINESS 


The Britannia’s Certificate 


HE Minister of Transport has given a certificate of 
T airworthiness to the long range version of the Bristol 
Britannia, but it is a certificate with a proviso. This warns 
pilots to fly no higher than 16,000 feet whenever they meet 
conditions likely to bring on the Britannia’s particular form 
of icing trouble. The critical conditions are cold weather 
and a water laden atmosphere. Five separate factors go to 
make up these conditions and they come together most 
frequently in monsoon areas ; but they also occur well out- 
side these regions, as BOAC has already discovered. 

There is no technical information about their prevalence 
over the North Atlantic. If the Britannia has regularly to 
fly low to avoid these conditions, the aircraft’s economics 
would be affected. Air traffic control on the North Atlantic 
is based on aircraft flying in layers, separated from each 
other by so many thousands of feet of altitude. An aircraft 
flying within such a control system cannot easily change 
altitude rapidly to avoid a given set of weather conditions. 

The bigger hotter engines of the long-range Britannia 
may prove less susceptible to icing than the earlier, smaller 
versions. The company said on Thursday that the 7 per 
cent deficiency in range that was causing such concern 
has already been made up. An airline carries out 
route proving to work out schedules and flight 
times; it should not have to supplement the work 
of the manufacturer and the airworthiness authorities. 
While the tendency to icing leaves the Britannia 
basically sound and airworthy, this is not a condi- 
tion that any airline could be expected blandly to accept. 
Stronger measures are being taken to get the engines in 
working order, even at the expense of radical re-design. 
Such efforts at an earlier stage, when the troubles were 
first recognised, would have cost no more and would have 
spared much bitterness. 


COAL BOARD 


Stocks Up, Earnings Down 


URING the first three months of this year the Coal 

Board was earning a surplus of 4s. 1d. on each sale- 
able ton of coal it produced, and after paying interest on 
capital it made a net profit of nearly £9 million. In the 
second. quarter this surplus was turned into a deficit of 
Is. §d. a ton, and the net profit into a loss of £73 million. 
This abrupt change of fortune can, however, be readily 
explained. Summer prices came into force during the 
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second three months, while a wage increase retroactive 
to March was not covered by a raising of prices until July, 
after the quarter was over. The wage increase represented 
another 1s. 9d. or so a ton, and other increases added a 
further 1s. 6d. to the cost of producing a ton of coal, while 
selling prices dropped, on average, by 2s. 3d. to 77s. 11d. 
a ton. 

This return to the red should not last for long. The 
Board still hopes to earn a net profit this year larger than the 
£1.2 million it made during the first six months. At present 
its mind is more exercised by the continued rise in voluntary 
absenteeism and by the record size of its own and its 
customers’ stocks. Distributed stocks, at 194 million tons 
earlier this month, were only a million tons bigger than a 
year ago, but stocks held at, the pit-head and on opencast 
sites amounted to 7.8 million tons, 5.4 million tons more 
than in September last year. Since output this year is stil] 
keeping a long nose ahead of output last year, while con- 
sumption has been falling, this is not surprising. 


AFTER FRANCE, FINLAND 


The Finnmark Devalued 


HE long-expected formal devaluation of the Finmark 

occurred last weekend. The parity with the dollar was 
moved from 230 to 320, a devaluation of nearly 40 per cent. 
The new parity gives sterling an official rate of 896 Fin- 
marks, which corresponds very closely to the rate of 900 
that had been applied for some time to transactions by 
tourists and for payments for special imports. These pre- 
ferential rates have now been abolished and Finland has 
gone back to a unitary rate of exchange. The devaluation 
has also been made the occasion for an important move to 
free Finland’s trade from the shackles necessitated by the 
exchange pressures. The government has announced a con- 
siderable liberalisation of imports. Some 76 per cent of 
imports from Western Europe are being put on the open 
general licence list. Internally, attempts are being made by 
Finland to blunt the impact of devaluation on the cost of 
living and wage demands, and the authorities have pro- 
claimed a general price freeze. 

The devaluation could not be avoided. When it was 
announced Finland was left with little more than one 
month’s import bill in free foreign exchange reserves. The 
devaluation will give the country some respite—especially 
if, as is hoped, it is backed by a loan from Germany. Time 
is needed to tackle the fundamental economic problem— 
that of shifting workers and resources out of the relatively 
uneconomic secondary industries that were built up virtually 
at the behest of Soviet Russia to make reparations in the 
form which Russia needed into the basic wood and pulp 
industries on which Finland’s external solvency depends. 
The main question-mark raised by the devaluation is 
whether the authorities can carry through the necessary 
adjustment in the face of the political opposition. 


TAPLINE 


Adding Up to Fifty 


RAB brotherhood is heartfelt when the point at issue 
A is taking sides with Mr Dulles against Syria, but not 
when it involves sharing revenue from oil. At last week’s 
meeting between the Syrian and Lebanese governments and 
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Tapline over fair shares of the transit dues paid by that 
company, the Syrians—in particular—bitterly criticised the 
’ absent Saudis for their greed in claiming the lion’s share 
of the fee on a pipe-mileage basis, on grounds that countries 
already drawing a huge income from production ought to 
be generous to poor brothers earning only on transit. 

In 1956, Tapline offered half its profits on transit to 
the four countries in which it operates—Saudi Arabia, 
Jordan, Syria and Lebanon—leaving them to agree on a 
division of its payment. This they were unable to do. Pre- 
viously, Tapline had paid dues to the three transit coun- 
tries, but its agreement with the Saudi government had 
contained no transit element. The Saudis now claim that 
element ; they are in debt and critically short of foreign 
exchange, even though their revenue from production ran 
at $280 million in 1956. | 

Failure to agree reduced the four countries to asking Tap- 
line to make a proposition. Its tentative proposal of 66 per 
cent for Saudi Arabia and 33 per cent to be divided between 
the rest is reckoned ungenerous by the “have nots.” 
Lebanon is the least dissatisfied because in addition to its 
share it gets fees for the use of the terminal installation at 
Sidon. In order to be able to gather some earnings into 
empty treasuries, therefore, Lebanese ministers suggested 
last week that the company’s proposal should be given pro- 
visional approval, and that adjustments should follow later. 
But Syria demurred. 

Another bone of contention, this time between the states 
and the company, is the date to which the 50/50 division 
of the profits shall be retroactive: they propose 1952; it 
prefers 1955. Meantime, Tapline is asking Lebanon to 
cancel the law it passed last year requiring oil companies 
to pay income tax ; Lebanon answers that the law allowed 
for special agreements superseding the tax provisions. All 
parties, therefore, are jockeying for position, and the only 
certainty is that the Saudis—forever in debt—will not be 
self-sacrificing about their share of what is going. 


BANK CREDIT 


Summer Lull in Advances 


ANK advances fell in the summer months, following their 

large rise since late autumn last year ; but there is no 
evidence that the recent decline is more than seasonal. The 
classified analysis of bank advances by all banks in Britain 
prepared by the British Bankers’ Association—which is 
released for publication only once a quarter—shows a 
smaller fall in the total than that shown by the eleven 
clearing banks alone in their monthly statements (which are 
distorted by extraneous items, including advances made 
overseas). The BBA shows a decline in total advances in 
the three months to mid-August of £23} million (to 
£2,054.3 million) ; of this £18; million was attributable 
to the clearing banks, whereas the monthly statements 
showed a fall of £35 million. 

Part of the repayment to the banks (£44 million) was by 
the nationalised utilities, from the proceeds of Exchequer 
borrowings ; and the local authorities repaid £63 million. 
The fall in advances to all private borrowers, by £13 million, 
was notably smaller than in the August quarter last year, 
and in some earlier years. This is the season of repayment 
of advances, especially for retail trade and many of the 
summer trades. This year the food, drink and tobacco 
group repaid £27} million, bringing advances outstanding 
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down to £142 million, and retail trade repaid £114 million 
(to £162} million). Both these movements followed in- 
creases in the previous quarter. Little change took place in 
the last quarter in the big engineering group or in iron and 
steel, both of which have shown a notable secular rise in 
their advances ; the biggest industrial increase was by ship- 
ping and shipbuilding (up £6 million to £35 million). 

Outside industry and trade, the large and heterogeneous 
personal and professional group, the chief victim of the 
Chancellor’s requests, showed its third successive quarterly 
increase (by £6.2 million), following the continuous decline 
(by £86 million in all, a fall of over one-fifth) in the eighteen 
months to November last. Hire purchase finance com- 
panies, which had also renewed an upward trend this year, 
have fallen fractionally by £235 million, to £33.7 million— 
still up by a third over August, 1956. 


HIRE PURCHASE 


Revising the Statistics 


HE Board of Trade’s hire purchase indices for July 

mark the end of the Board’s first and admittedly im- 
perfect attempt to provide public information on this 
important aspect of Britain’s economy. Next month will 
provide a new series of figures ; these should be better, for 
credit sales as well as contracts that are strictly hire purchase 
will be included in them. It would have been welcome if 
the index could have been based on a wider sample of 
retailers, but it is something that a statistical void, existing 
until the end of 1955, is being gradually filled in. Co-opera- 
ting retailers and finance houses have started making returns 
on the new basis as well as the old, and a measure of con- 
tinuity between the Board of Trade’s statistics is to be 
maintained through the figures for outstanding debt which 
will be provided for some months on both the old basis 
and the new. 

The July figures show that the finance houses, whose 
business is heavily weighted by motor vehicles, sharply 
increased the new credit they extended. The index 
(December, 1955 =100) stood at 139, against 116 in June, 
and 77 in July last year. Total hire purchase debt owing 
both to retailers and to finance houses also showed a sub- 
stantial rise. The index, which has been running below the 
figures of a year ago, throughout this year advanced from 82 
in June to 86 in July. At that level it was only one point 
lower than in July last year. 


STEEL SHARES 


Who Owns Steel ? 


HE British Iron and Steel Federation has done a useful 
T service in analysing the share registers of the main ste-! 
producing companies in private ownership—eleven of them, 
for the analysis* excluded Steel Company of Wales, becauis: 
its share register was too recently completed, and also thos: 
companies like English Steel that were sold in a way that 
made them part of other groups. The conclusion is highly 
reassuring. No predominant interest can be said to own the 
steel industry : 

The ownership of denationalised steel companies is widely 


* Steel Today—Who Owns the Steel Industry, Published by 
the British Iron and Steel Federation, 
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Study in sunlight 


The reading room is open to the sky. No notice enjoins silence. Noneis needed. 
A cocoon of concentration guards the reader’s privacy. Newspapers hold the 
world still for us to study. As their readership grows, so does the demand on the 
world’s supply of newsprint. From their expanding resources in Britain and 
North America, Bowaters are sending a growing tonnage of this vital commodity 
to Asia, Africa, Australia and points between and beyond. And this is not all they 
send. Today Bowaters, the paper makers, are also the package makers, the board 


makers, the tissue makers. All are derived from woodpulp; all are in heavy 


demand here and across the seas. 


THE BOWATER PAPER CORPORATION LIMITED 


Great Britain United States of America 





—_~_ > 


Bowaters >= 


an international organisation making 
paper, board and packaging materials for 
industry and trade throughout the world 


Canada Australia South Africa Republicof Ireland Norway Sweden 
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AUSTRALIA? 


This plan saves you 
£120 or more 


It seems foolish to spend money unnecessarily. A journey 
to ‘Down Under’ is a major operation to be planned 
wisely, economically and well beforehand. So choose your 
time, travel Boomerang and you can save up to £120 on 
the normal first-class fare. 


The P & O Boomerang Ticket means that by travelling out 
during the quieter times February to May and returning 
during September to December of the same year or next, 
specially reduced fares operate to your advantage. And the 
voyage is more enjoyable, too. 


That £120 will come in useful at the other end to extend 
your stay within the date limits set, or to indulge in more 
sight-seeing, visits to relatives, friends and so on. 


The P & O Boomerang Ticket is a true case of time being 
money. So sail Boomerang. 


Here’s a suggestion. Travel during the months 
sk FOR SINGLE of February to May and you get more for 
JOURNEY your money. How ? The first-class 
accommodation is up-graded during the 
PASSENGERS Quiet season. You occupy a more expensive 
cabin at reduced rate. 


P, oO Still the finest way to travel 


Your Travel Agent can help you with details or write direct to 
14/16 COCKSPUR STREET, LONDON, 8.W.I WHITEHALL 4444 
122 LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 AVENUE 8000 


a sight Lt phedlelen the haart of mau! 
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By Appointment 
to Her Majesty 


wT eee ee ea 
eT LL A Abani 


the Queen, 
Wootherproofers 


eT tt 1.1 ts 4. t dk dekoded 


SESE TESS EE SEET EE HEE H EEE 


aT eT Pe eC Pee ee Tea 
eeuae 


eeeea ee naan 


5 
CER SeeEe ys RHR EH EH 


BUY A ‘BURBERRY’ 
WEATHERPROOF 


It costs no more than an 
ordinary weatherproof 


7} guineas . . . that’s how little the craftsman 
tailored, generously cut, luxury lined exclusiveness 
of a genuine ‘Burberry’ weatherproof can cost. 
No more than the cost of an ordinary weather- 
proof, but you’re buying the best in the world 
... a ‘Burberry’ weatherproof. 


urberr 


WEATHERPROOF 


‘Burberrys’ 
i 3 a 
Se: 


Always look for the ‘Burberry label—your guarantee of the genuine garme it. 


FROM BURBERRYS IN THE HAYMARKET AND APPOINTED RETAILERS THROUGHOUT THE COUN rR¥ 
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spread, Half the companies have more shareholders than 
employees. Nine out of ten shareholders own less than 
g§00 shares ‘each and the ten largest shareholders own 
together only 114 per cent of the total capital. 
Perhaps it is hardly worth pursuing the debating points, 
telling though they may be, that the Church Commissioners 


for England hold 1,148,000 shares, that the Mineworkers’ ’ 


Pension Scheme and the National Insurance (Industrial 
Injuries), Colliery Workers’ Supplementary Scheme holds 


NUMBER OF SHAREHOLDERS 


I- 1ol- 50i-  1,00!1- Over 
: 100 500 1,000 10,000 10,000 Total 

0 eee 27,704 11,812 1,343 661 67 41,587 
GND ovicccccis 11,444 11,900 1,617 775 71 25,807 
Dorman Long.... 7,947 18,799 2,377 1,148 il 30, 

Firth and Brown.. 656 12,264 889 545 77 14,431 
Hadfields ........ 5,699 4,294 750 362 - 28 11,133 
Lancashire ...... ‘ 1,383 2,155 369 310 64 4,281 
South Durham... 8,221 8,074 1,285 665 6l 18,306 
Stewarts & Lloyds 2,221 9,692 3,475 2,064 196 17,648 
Summers ........ 3,152 5,463 1,074 595 102 10,386 
I wiceaadeee 7,759 17 29,070 


927 2,174 ~—‘1,104 106 
I 82 120 22 4,154 


> 
z. 
& 
> 
® 
be 
a 
nN 
2 
oa 
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700,000. steel] shares, while the Co-operative Insurance 
Society holds 616,750 shares in four steel companies. The 
real and encouraging conclusion of the investigation is that 
roughly a third (32.1 per cent) of the capital is held by share- 
holders with less than 500 shares and roughly one third 
(32.9) per cent by holders of over 10,000 shares, while the 
medium sized shareholders hold the remaining third. The 
detailed examination of the ten largest shareholders naturally 
shows that insurance companies were dominant among them, 


EXPORT CREDITS 


Cover for India 


RITISH exporters to India were told this week that the 

Export Credits Guarantee Department cannot insure 
their risks unless their customers hold a letter of authority 
from the Indian import control permitting them to enter 
into negotiations. The Indian Government has adopted 
this practice, which mainly affects capital goods, because 
many Indian importers are alleged to have been negotiating 
with foreign suppliers without prior consultation with the 
authorities. The steep fall in external reserves is forcing 
India to curtail its import programme and stretch out the 
five-year plan. Although India hopes to receive further 
substantial economic help from the United States, most of 
the money to be obtained there, and the whole of the money 
that will come from the World Bank, will be earmarked for 
specific projects. It will not be available to boost India’s 
depleted exchange resources. 

The new procedure of the Indian import control will, 
have been received with some relief by the ECGD. The 
department’s underwriting commitments in India are large 
and promised to expand still further. Though some 
measures, including an increase in premium rates, have 
been taken to try to check those mounting commitments, 
the advisory council of ECGD might have been excused for 
flashing a more arresting warning signal. 


COPPER 


A Cartel Considered 


HE copper market is still floundering, and cash metal 
T closed in London on Thursday at £197 a ton, showing 
a gain of £6 on the week. Occasional rallies were helped by 
several factors. One of the producers appears to have sup- 
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ported the market at times. The Board of Trade announced, 
“in view of the disturbed state of the market,” that it will 
postpone the sale of another 27,000 tons of copper from the 
strategic stock, a well-intentioned gesture that could prove 
embarrassing later. And Phelps Dodge, a major American 
producer, announced a further cut of § per cent, or 1,250 
tons a month, in output at its open cast mines in 
Arizona. The last item would have made less impression 
had it not followed a long statement over the week-end from 
Sir Ronald Prain, chairman of the Rhodesian Selection 
Trust copper companies. Sir Ronald put the fall in prices 
in perspective, and declared that with copper now at a more 
realistic level his group had no fears for the long-term future. 
“We have backed our judgment with our money and other 
people’s money in going ahead with a £16 million scheme 
of expansion at Mufulira. Even at £200 a ton the copper- 
belt as a whole remains a profitable enterprise.” 

But Sir Ronald also stepped on more controversial ground. 
Pointing out that about two-thirds of the free world’s pro- 
duction was in the hands of a few large companies, he 
asserted that they should accept the responsibility which 
goes with size and be ready to control the supply at source 
rather than continue a policy of full production and dimin- 
ishing prices. He suggested that the size of the cut-back 
required at present, which would have to be voluntary, might 
be about 10 per cent. This thinking accords with his befief 
that large producers should set their own prices, but is it 
sound ? Joint action, however “ voluntary,” would inevit- 
ably smack of an international cartel ; it is difficult to believe 
that the large groups could agree on such a step or face the 
odium of doing so. It is true, as Sir Ronald said, that lower 
prices will not necessarily squeeze out the high-cost mines ; 
many such mines are of such importance to their countries 
that some means of keeping them in production will usually 
be found. But this does not mean that the big groups 
should throw competition out of the window. Sir Ronald 





SMALL SAVINGS 

POST OFFICE AND TRUSTEE SAVINGS BANKS ; NATIONAL 
SAVINGS CERTIFICATES ; DEFENCE AND PREMIUM BONDS 
[£ MILLION} 
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24 hours a day—every 


COAL is indeed our most precious possession 


Round the clock, every day, coal 
does a thousand and one jobs for 
Britain. Most of them it does 
anonymously. In millions of 
homes the life-sustaining in- 
fluence of coal remains unrecog- 
nised. 

To flourish in the world’s 
markets Britain will need more 
power...and still more power. 
Coal will be asked to provide 
most of it, despite the predicted 
large-scale use of nuclear energy 
within the next hundred years. 

Britain has plenty of coal and a 


vigorous 
coal 


and forward-looking 
industry. Its men, its 
methods, its equipment are all 
—at this very moment—quietly 
making history. Mechanisation 
and modern techniques have 
helped to infuse mining tech- 
nology with a new excitement 
and interest. At the same time 
—and not surprisingly—the re- 
quirement for men with specialist 
training has risen steeply. The 
industry faces a formidable 
programme. It needs more men 
with knowledge and skill and 
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day for the next HUNDRED YEARS 


Coal is power... Coal has a hand in almost everything 
in Britain ... it cooks our food, warms our houses... 
lights our cities and makes them gay ... Coal gives us cars 
and soap and TV sets and dyes and new synthetic fibres 
.» - wherever you dig deeply enough into our daily lives 
—into our very existence on this island—you find COAL. 


drive. Young technologists, en- 
gineers, scientists, administrative 
staff—all these. And it needs 
them now. 

Each ton of coal wrested from 
the earth makes the next one 
fractionally more difficult to mine. 
Magnify this -situation many 
millions of times and _ here 
roughly is the size of the problem. 
Its complexity is not so easily 
measured. But this much is sure. 
It will take all the initiative and 
imagination and downright com- 
monsense Britain can muster. 
The coal industry is fortunate in 
having the men with these quali- 
ties. But it needs more of them. 

For such men—what are the 
rewards ? Good money. Good 
prospects. Never-ending satis- 
faction in the job itself. And the 
knowledge that they have a 
career which ranks with the 
most important this country has 
to offer. 


i 


THE AGE OF OPPORTUNITY 


The rising generation of mining 
engineers knows that this is the 
age of opportunity in coal. The 
management prospects in this 
big, vitally important and for- 
ward-looking industry are good 
indeed. 


Issued by the 

NATIONAL COAL BOARD 
Hobart House, London, S.W.1 
Divisional Headquarters in: Edinburg, 
Newcastle upon Tyne, Sheffield, 


Manchester, Nottingham, Duley, 
Cardiff, Dover. 
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took his own medicine on June 1st when Roan Antelope and 
Mufulira cut output by 10 per cent. Anglo American, the 
other big group in Rhodesia, did not, and does not contem- 
plate restriction. Should not each group be free to decide 
for itself ? 









MANUFACTURERS’ STOCKS 





Small Increase in Second Quarter 





ROVISIONAL estimates of stocks held by manufacturing 
industry at the end of June suggest that the rate of 
stock-building is still slowing down. During the second 
quarter, it is estimated, stocks and work in progress rose 
by only 14 per cent ; that compares with an increase of 44 
per cent in the first quarter and with increases of two and 


MOVEMENTS IN MANUFACTURERS’ STOCKS 
(End-December, 1955 = 100) 


End March End June End Sept. 















End Dec. 












7S 95-5 98-3 100-0 
1956 103-9 107-0 108-4 109-9 
1957 114-6 116-2* 







* Provisional, 


three per cent respectively in the second quarters of 1955 
and 1956. As stocks are valued at market prices the decline 
in prices of many materials, notably metals, may conceal 
a rise in volume of more than 14 per cent. Wholesale prices 
of basic materials have been declining for most of this year ; 
the Board of Trade’s index fell by 3 per cent between 
January and June, and by last month it had dropped by a 
further one per cent. 

It is never easy to interpret changes in stocks, but 
the additional details do not conflict with what might have 
been expected from the sharp revival of production in some 
manufacturing industries, particularly motor cars. The 
value of stocks of material and fuel, it is estimated, fell by 
about 14 per cent in the second quarter, but this was more 
than offset by a sharp rise of five per cent in the value of 
stocks of finished goods. A build-up of finished goods and 
a draft on raw materials could be expected to follow the 
upturn in production ; what is odd is that the value of work 
in progress should have been virtually unchanged. 


















NATIONAL INCOME 





More Black-coated Workers 





AST year the average wage-earner in manufacturing 
| industry received about £482 and the average salaried 
worker about £716. The annual wage was nearly three- 


WAGES AND SALARIES IN MANUFACTURING 


W -- Wage-earners 






S = Salary-earners 








Numbers Average Index of 
employed earnings earnings 
Millions 1948 -- 100 
WwW Ss Ww S 
1948 6:29 1-17 279 482 100 100 
1949 6:37 1-22 291 500 104 104 
1950 6-52 1-27 303 518 108 107 
1951 6-64 1-33 331 556 118 5 
1952 6-S7 1-40 360 588 129 122 
1953 6-64 1-44 382 610 137 127 
1954 6:71 1-50 409 640 146 133 
1955 6-92 1-58 443 674 159 140 
1956 6-95 1-60 482 716 173 148 





quarters more than it had been in 1948, whereas the average 
salary had gone up by only a half—increases which, over 
this period, would have come about from a steady annual 
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pay. rise of 7 per cent for wage-earners and § per cent for 


salary-earners.. These estimates come from a table in the 
new national income blue book which shows the total 
annual wage and salary bill in manufacturing industries 
together with estimates of how many people have actually 
been receiving this pay. 

The rate of growth in manufacturing employment 
slackened last year, but once more the number of salaried 
people showed a larger relative increase. Out of every 100 
employees in manufacturing there are about 19 salaried 
workers today compared with about 16 in 1948. Broadly 
the distinction between the two types of earners is between 
directors (other than those paid by fee only), managers, 
superintendents, works foremen, people in research, experi- 
mental, technical, design and drawing departments, salesmen 
and office staff on the one hand ; and operatives, drivers, 
security guards and firemen who make up manufacturing 
wage-earners on the other hand. 





SHORTER NOTES 


From January 1, 1958, the silver market will deal only 
in bars of 999 assay. In future coarser bars of between 996 
and 998 assay will be refined to 999 assay at cost to the 
seller. This move brings the market into line with New 
York which only deals in finer bars, but as business in 
coarser bars has been very small in recent years the change 
is more apparent than real. 


* * * 


The contract for the biggest atomic power station yet 
planned, the 500,000 kilowatt plant at Hinkley Point in 
Somerset, has been given to the consortium headed by 
English Electric. The capacity of the new station is two- 
thirds greater, but the size of its reactors no bigger, than 
those of the earlier stations. 


* * * 


Courtaulds announces that the company’s acetate division 
will be combined with that of British Celanese. Celanese 
thus becomes the production and marketing organisation for 
the acetate yarns and fibres (but not the acetate fabrics) of 
the group. The fabrics divisions of the two companies are 
also being combined in a new textile division. 


* * * 


At the Paris meeting of the holders of Founders shares 
in the Suez Canal Company there was not the necessary 
quorum of holders of 50 per cent of the shares. The meet- 
ing was therefore put off to October 15th, when a quorum 
of 334 per cent of the shares will be necessary to pass the 
resolution ; it is “virtually certain” that the necessary 
quorum will then be present, states the Suez Canal Com- 
pany. 

. a . 


British civil engineering contractors did about £94 million 
worth of new work overseas in the year to last March, some 
£7 million more than in the previous twelve months. But 
new contracts fell off by £17 million, to £92 million, mainly 
because of the troubles in the Middle East. 




































































































































































































































































































































































































CALICO PRINTERS 


OME vigour has been injected into the 
ordinary shares of Calico Printers 

Association by the royalties earned from 
the “ Terylene” patents. In the year to 
June 30th the net income after tax of the 
CPA group rose by £59,174 to £750,598. 
But revenue from “Terylene” and 
other royalties included in this total rose 
by £95,000 to £237,000, after deducting 
tax at appropriate rates. The ordinary 
dividend is left unchanged at 15 per cent 
but a bonus of 7} per cent is added “to 
recognise the special nature of the addi- 
tional revenue from royalties.” The 
directors specifically say that “the in- 
creased revenue was derived principally 
from the expansion of sales of ‘ Tery- 
lene’ from production in the United 
Kingdom, with additional contributions 
from manufacture in European countries 
and Canada.” 

“Terylene” becomes of even more 
significance for the CPA shareholders 
now that ICI is to spend another £20 
million (making a total investment of 
about £48 million) on expansion of the 
“'Terylene ” plant at Wilton. This looks 


F cinema attendances continue to fall 

as much as they have fallen recently, 
what will happen to the profits of 
the Rank Organisation? The glossy 
full report and a long statement by Lord 
Rank suggest the answer that, with Juck, 
earnings could be held reasonably stable. 
But there seems to be no clear prospect 
of any strong revival in profits. The 
fall in cinema attendances was not 
directly responsible for the drop in the 
profits of the Organisation from 
£5,536,000 to £4,908,000 in 1956-57. It 
resulted rather from the fact that in 
1955-56 earnings were swollen by the 
“exceptional” profits earned by Rank 
Precision Industries from the re-equip- 
ment of cinemas and by the sale of old 
films to American television services. 

Profits earned on the exhibition of 
films in this country did, indeed, show 
a slight increase. That was due in part 
to higher admission prices and, in the 
last few months of the financial year, to 
the reduction in the Entertainments 
Duty—a reduction which Lord Rank, 
as might be expected, says was not 
big enough. Exhibition profits held up 
primarily because the group closed down 
a number of cinemas which had been 
making losses. Since June last year, the 
Rank Organisation has closed 67 
cinemas, making 8o in. all. This policy 
is to be maintained, though the axe will 
not be swung so vigorously as it was in 
1956-57. So far, the group has disposed 
of only 19 of the 67 cinemas it closed. 
Some provision has been made against 
possible capital losses on the sale of the 
others but the directors clearly prefer 
to shoulder the possibility of capital 





highly satisfactory for CPA shareholders. 
But the “Terylene” patent is due to 
expire on July 14, 1958, and while the 
life of the patent may be extended by 
from three to eight years as compensa- 
tion for the war years when the patent 
could not be exploited, no extension has 
apparently yet been arranged. No doubt 
the chairman of CPA 1n his forthcoming 
statement will resolve this point. 

Gross income of the CPA group has 
risen from £2,419,741 to £2,949,736. 
Commenting on these figures the direc- 
tors make the following points: 

(1) The volume of commission printing 

has been slightly reduced. 

(2) The demand for special finishes in 

the “Calpreta” range has been “fully 

maintained.” 

(3) The turnover of the merchanting 

departments has again increased, especi- 

ally in export markets, “ but rising costs 
have prevented a proportionate increase 
in gross profit margins.” 

(4) Profits have benefited from the 
substantial improvement” in the results 
of the Australian subsidiary and the South 
African associated company ; but this has 
been “offset to some extent” by losses 
in Uganda and by “ the lack of income ” 
from associated companies in Egypt. 





The Rank Organisation 


losses than to bear the certain drag of 
operating losses. On film exhibition in 
this country the fight is still to prevent 
profits from falling. 

To bolster profits from its cinema 
business at home, the Rank Organisation 
is giving more attention to exhibition 
and distribution overseas. In particular, 
it has gone into distribution in North 
and South America—though so far this 
penetration has lost money. Lord Rank 
admits that for the group there is “a 
short supply of films of acceptable enter- 
tainment value coming from overseas ” 
—an admission which might have some 
connection with the decisions made by 
the Rank Organisation when wide 
screens were introduced. Thence follows 
the mixture of pride and policy which 
has made the Rank Organisation more 
active in film production. The new 
statutory levy, replacing the Eady 
Fund, will be of obvious assistance but 
not all the films the Rank Organisation 
produces can be winners. 

Are Ranks’ prospects outside the film 
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COMPANY AFFAIRS 


DISTILLERS 


TT? chairman of Distillers Company, 
Sir Henry Ross, in a supplementary 
statement to the shareholders at last 
Friday’s meeting, sought to correct the 
impression that a slump in Scotch 
whisky is round the corner. That was 
not what Sir Henry had intended to 
imply in his review circulated with the 
accounts, when he reported “ supplies 
are not far from meeting the demand.” 
This remark, in its context, carried no 
overtones of alarm, but in some quarters 
it had been interpreted as an indication 
that the sellers’ market was _ near 
its end, 


How then does Sir Henry Ross see 
the outlook for whisky? The gap 
between supply and demand has 
narrowed in several markets, but the 
group’s brands remain in_ restricted 
supply and present stocks carried by the 
industry are not, in his view, excessive. 
But if production is maintained at the 
current rate without an increase in sales, 
a “disproportion ”—to use Sir Henry’s 
term—will arise between stocks and 
sales. 


industry proper more encouraging than 


those within it? The directors have 
certainly pinned some of their hopes to 
a further expansion in manufacturing 
interests. The profits of Rank Precision 
Industries “may show a further reces- 
sion compared with 1956” but Cinema- 
Television and Bush Radio have done 
well and Lord Rank looks with “ cautious 
optimism ” to the future of this side of 
the business. But he says nothing about 
the prospects of the belated entry into 
the field of commercial television. 


Whatever the venture, it costs money. 
Bank overdrafts, having fallen practically 
without pause since 1949, have climbed 
again, rising from £4 million to nearly 
£534 million in 1956-57. Throughout his 
statement Lord Rank, having left the 
ordinary dividend unchanged at 12} per 
cent, emphasises the need to retain 
profits within the business. “ Current 
market conditions” do not favour the 
issue of non-voting ordinary shares as 
rights to shareholders. But if earnings 
merely remain stable will “ market con- 
ditions” improve sufficiently to make 
an attractive issue possible ? 


RANK’S NET EARNINGS, 1953-57 









(£000’s) 

Years to end-June 1953 | 1954 | 1955 1956 | 1957 
Exhibition in Britain ............. 2,942 3,578 2,655 2,707 
Exhibition overseas ...........5- 631 325 225 444 
Production and distribution ...... 361 745 925 719 
PIERRE 6c esa ccs's cee eae | 1,279 2,052 1,504 
Studios and laboratories.......... 200 399 347 
Miscellan@OUs ....6...sccccccccss 276 9 100 
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DORCHESTER HOTEL 


HE reasons that prompted. the 

McAlpine family interests to arrange 
the Dorchester Hotel deal have not been 
divulged. The hotel is to be sold by 
Dorchester Hotel Limited, a private, 
surtax company controlled by the 
McAlpine interests, for £400,000 in cash 
and £1,800,000 in a non-interest bearing 
unsecured loan stock to Development 
Securities, a public company controlled 
by the same interests but in which about 
40 per cent of the equity is in the hands 
of the public. The property would 
almost certainly have fetched more than 
£2,200,000 in the open market. 

Two advantages stem from this plan. 
First, the hotel is placed in the hands of 
a public company and for death duty 
purposes a stock exchange quotation can 
be more advantageous to a family than 
the value (which takes account of asset 
values as well as earnings) that has to be 
threshed out with the Estate Duties 
Office for shares in a private company. 
Secondly, there appear to be certain 
direct tax advantages. The unsecured 
loan stock does not carry interest but 
between 1958 and 1977 it is gradually 
redeemable ; the holders of the stock 
have the right at any time to convert the 
unsecured loan stock into another un- 
secured loan stock bearing interest at 
6 per cent. This latter stock would be 
redeemable up to 1987. The annual cost 
to Development Securities in redemption 
of the first stock and in interest and 
redemption on the second stock should 
not exceed £90,000 a year. In effect, 
the scheme appears to turn the earnings 
of the hotel, which might be liable to a 
surtax direction, into a capital sum. But 
this would seem to be an effect rather 
than a prime object, for the scheme 
was first mooted before the umbrella 
covering surtax companies was removed. 


There is a public interest in Develop- 
ment Securities. The acquisition of 
Dorchester Hotel, which earned a profit 
of £257,897 in 1956, will swell the 
earnings of that company. But the 
directors say that in view of “the 
assumption of the substantial liabilities 
involved in the proposed transaction ” 
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COMPANY AFFAIRS 


their dividend policy will have to remain 
conservative and there is no immediate 
prospect of a dividend bigger than 12} 
per cent. At 41s. 6d. the 2s. ordinary 
stock of Development Securities, offer- 
ing the minimal yield of 12s. per cent, 
is hardly a cheap way of buying an 
interest in the Dorchester Hotel. 
Speculators in this stock must therefore 
hope that the Dorchester Hotel is not 
the last of the company’s acquisitions. 


SCRIBBANS-KEMP 


_ today and perhaps a little cake 
tomorrow is the impression given 
by the full accounts of Scribbans-Kemp, 
the baking and confectionery group, for 
the year to March 31st. Before all 
charges, the gross trading profit edged 
up from £1,358,317 to £1,391,441 and 
net profits went down from £503,218 to 
£366,394. The latest figure includes the 
earnings of newly-acquired subsidiaries. 
Profits marked time, it seems, because 
the group was being extensively re- 
organised (including the transfer of pro- 
duction from one factory to another and 
from one area to another), because the 
closing of the Suez Canal dislocated 
traffic, because the price of sugar was 
high and because prime costs were 
rising. The ordinary dividend is set at 
II per cent on a capital of £4 million, 
the minimum rate that the directors 
promised to pay when the rights issue of 
1,600,000 shares of {£1 each was made at 
21s. a share. 


The directors say that they cannot go 
further than this “until the full effect 
of the modernisation schemes has been 
ascertained.” There are tangible hopes 
for the future. The new jssue has 
helped to pay for the acquisition of 
Bensons and Smith, for the extensions 
to the Grimsby factory and a bank over- 
draft has been eliminated. The new 
capacity at Grimsby should be in full 
production next year. Sugar prices have 
fallen and this should help the sugar 
confectionery division. Taxation, which 
for “technical reasons” was high at 
£481,242 in 1956-57, is “not expected 
to increase much ” in the current year. 
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London Stock Exchange 





FIRST DEALINGS: Sept. 4 Sept.18 Oct. 2 
LAST DEALINGS: Sept.17 Oct. 1 Oct. 15 
ACCOUNT DAY: Sept.24 Oct. 8 Oct. 22 


Fr relation to a Bank rate suddenly and 
sharply lifted from 5 per cent to 7 per 
cent the level of market prices has 
scarcely yet been tested. Anticipation of 
sharp monetary measures had begun to 
cause a downward drift in both gilt- 
edged and industrials on Thursday 
morning. By the close on Thursday 
afternoon 2} per cent Consols had fallen 
to 454 (a fall of 2} on the day) and War 
Loan to 62 (a fall of 33 on the day). 

Up to then industrial shares were 
drifting lower in quiet trading, but a 
little more interest was being taken 
in medium dated gilt-edged stocks, both 
by the pension funds and by the building 
societies. Irredeemables, and the longest 
dates were lower where changed. Ger- 
man bonds rose, but the 4 per cent 
Siamese stock fell 3 to 78. 


Despite a small improvement in 
industrial shares last Friday and on the 
first day of the new account on Wednes- 
day, The Economist indicator dropped 
1.8 to 205.8 during the week. On Thurs- 
day almost all the leading equities were 
heavily down.- Inveresk Paper fell 
Is. I}d. to 11s. on the disappoint- 
ing interim dividend. United Dominions 
Trust and Bowmaker declined on fears 
of monetary restrictions. Weaks spots 
in the market were the heavy in- 
dustries with Vickers leading a decline 
in engineering shares. Babcock and 
Wilcox dropped 3s. 9d. to 68s. 6d. The 
laying up of ships caused falls in both 
shipbuilding and _ shipping _ sections. 
Steel stocks drifted. Milford Docks fell 
heavily on the publication of the report 
and the chairman’s statement. 


Oil shares which had been staging a 
minor recovery fell with the rest of the 
equity market on Thursday. Gold mines 
remained quiet but copper producers 
moved with the erratic changes in the 
commodity’s price, closing higher on 
balance. 
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Aug. 21 213:0 | 5-40 High Low High Low 
» 20 213-7 5-38 — —- - - - 

Sept. 4 215-0 5-34 
an ae 207-6 5-51 225-0 190-5 210-4 170-0 
ee 205-8 | 5-56 July (10) | (Jan. 2) | (Jan. 4) | (Nov. 28) 
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Pl ee ee ee a, 1957 1956 


Ord. Fixed 





















1957 : re + |Consols}| gains H— 
Indext | Yield | Int.f Vield | Marked 
High High 
% % 207-6 203-6 
Sept.11 | 194-9 5-63 89:03 5-20 8,293 | (July 9) (Jan. 3) 
» 12| 193-1) 5-68 89-05 | 5-22 7,936 ; 
oe 191 31957 5-66 89-05 | 5-22 | 7,402 Low Low 
» 16| 193-2| 5-68 | 89-16 | 5-22 | 9,060 | 178-9 161-5 
» 1272 | 3191-6| 5-72 | 89-22 | 5-22 8,094 | (Jan. 1) | (Nov. 29) 
|} 192-2 5-71 -23 | 5: | 












;:—* 1953—100. t July 1, 1935= 100. 
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| e Ss ric 
Prices, 1957 | AND Price, | Price, | vi ie ‘id, wean Prices, 1957 Last Two ORDINARY Sent 
- Sept. 11|Se pt. 18| Se pt. 18, S 18 Dividends P 
GUARANTEED 1957 | 1957 | 1957 ||>°RE. 7 (a) (b) (c) STOCKS | J, 
High | Low STOCKS § 1957 | 1957 
| if S90 1k a % | % \|STEEL & ENGINEERING 
97 #3 954 War Loan 3% 1955-59...| 97% | 97%) 3 3 5|4 8 Tl] 83/- | 68/6 8 6} 7 a}Babcock & Wilcox.{1] 72/3 68/6 
9333 90$ Funding 2$% 1956-61....| 92 3 92#3 | 313 2] 4 14 111} 12/103; 10/1} 4 al 10 6|\Cammell Laird. oe” 10/9 (10/14 
9922 | 98% Conversion 4% 1957-58..| 99% 99§ |2 7 31413 81} 29/3 | 22, 5 b| 4 a\DormanLong..... 23/6 | 23/- 
99.13.11) 973 ‘(Serial Funding 2}% 1957. \99. 13. 03 99.13. 11) 1071/4 3 9456/6 | 44/9 34a| 10 biGuest Keen N’fold. A 52/6 | 50/6 
97 15 9412 Conversion 2%, 1958-59. 96 8 94% | 3 8 314 8 Ol] 59/- | 45/6 4a, 7 OMetal Box .....<% £1) 52/3 | 51/3 
95%, | 914; Exchequer 2% 1960..... 94; «(9448 311 214 9 5 134 | 233 635, 3 alStewarts & Lloyds. fl 23/3 | 23/9 
973. | 94) ‘Exchequer 3% 1960..... 96 963 3 2 1/4 8 8] 81 | 61/3 11 }| 5 aSwan Hunter...... 68/6 | 65/3 
99% | 97} Conversion 44% 1962....| 98% | 98% 3 0 3 |419 9 | 24/14 | 19/9 | 124c 4 alUnited Steel... ... fi 20/3 | 20/1 
89} | 854 |Savings Bonds 3% 1955- 65) 87 } 874 | 3:10 7 | 418 51) 46/- | 35.108 1740) 2ha'Vickers...........4 38/7} *35/104 
844 773 \|Funding 3% 1959-69..... 194" es : “ " : - i. 22/3 59 | 5 5 alA ELECTRICAL 61/ 60/3 
; 2 | e| 72/ /- c a\Assoc. Elec. Inds. ..£1| 61/- / 
923 | 86} |Funding 4% 1960-90.....| | 918) 215 1/412 511 55/- | 46:10} 4 a| 84/Br. Ins. Calenders. A 41/14 46/105 
81% | 743 |Savings Bonds 3% 1960- 70) 76% 11% |} 4 0 3)510 IL} 32/6 27/3 43ic 1484) \Detca Record ....4/-| 30/- | 28/9 
94%, | 90 ‘Exchequer 3% 1962-63...) 92% 92? |3 4 2|412 31] 36/3 | 24/- 15 15 cElect. &Mus.Inds.10/-| 34/6 | 34/3 
89 # 85} (Exchequer 2$% 1963-64. 88 87% 311 9/416 Il} 64/9 48/- 10 b 4 a\English Electric ...£1| 59/9 59/3 
834 | 78 ‘Savings Bonds 24% '64- 67 814 814 |316 6/5 1 81} 59/- | 45/9 43a| 8 biGeneral Electric ...£1| 46/3 | 46/3 
113 684 (Savings Bonds 3% 1965- 15| 69% 708 |4 1 3;)513 Il a 
843 784 (Funding 3% 1966-68..... 81} 814 | 317 0;5 6 2l} 24/1% | 18/13 6b 3 a\Bradford Dyers....£1| 19/9 | 19/9 
95} 91} Victory 4%, 1920-76 ..... 95 9 |217 91413 St] 28/- | 23/- 2ha\ 6 k|Coats, J. & P...... i 26/- | 25/43 
88% | 81% (Conversion 33% 1969....] 83% | 83§ | 316 1/5 9 4 37/9 | 31/3 4a\ 6 b\Courtaulds........ | 32/-_ | 31/3 
81} 714 (Treasury 33% 1977-80...) 72 723 | 317 4) 5 14 111] 38/73 | 32/9 12$b| 5 a\Lancashire Cotton. Fl 36/104) 37/44 
80 | 69; Treasury 34% 1979-81. 70§ Tl | 3:18 5/5 15 111] 41/73 | 30/103; 24a; 1246|/Patons & Baldwins.{1| 39/74 | 38/73 
71% | 59% |Redemption 3% 1986-96 .| 61* 607* | 3111115 8 3! | | SHops & STORES 
803 | 67} |Funding 34% 1999-2004. . 67} 67? |3 8 3 15 9 Ol] 24/6 | 13/9 16 c| 3 a\Boots Pure Drug. .5/-| 23/6 | 22/- 
81} 70% (Consols 4% after Feb. 57 71g | «71g 3 4 61512 74 47/- | 34/44 20 b 74a\Debenhams ..... 10/-| 45/- | 44/9 
15 6448 War Loan 34% after 1952, 654$ 653 | 3 110|)5 8 3f} 55/7} | 33/3 15 a| 50 bjGt. Universal ‘A’. .5/-| 46/6 | 46/73* 
75t | 634 |Conv. 3$% after Apr. 1961 634%* 638% | 3 3 2)5 9 10f] 57/3 | 30/3 | 104) 20 biMarks & Spen. ‘A’ 5/-| 49/-_ | 49/44 
65% 55 (Treas. 3% after Apr. 1966 553* | 552#* | 3 1:10 | 5 7 5f] 30/3 | 19/3 124a)} 20 b\United Drapery. ..5/-| 27/104) 27/10} 
554° | 474 |Consols 24%............ 48* 48* |21910!5 311f] 497 | 38/3 269), 13$a|Woolworth....... 5/-| 45/44 | 45/6 
55 | 46 (Treas. 24% after Apr. 75 47* | 47* |3 1 1|5 6 3f Motors & AIRCRAFT 
963 | 88} (Br. Electric 44% 1967-69.| 91} 9143 |3 9 1)5 9 102) 21/6 | 17/3 3}a\ _6}b\Bristol Aeroplane 10/-| 18/—_ | 17/3 
80% | 71 |Br. Electric 3% 1968-73..| 724% | 734% | 4 1 2/511 10/] 8/73 | 6/63 836, Nil a\British Motor..... 5/4 _1/5t | 7/14 
784 67? (Br. Electric 3% 1974-77..| 68%* | 69% | 4 0 2/512 21) 40/- | 30/3 24a) 5 bord Motor ....... 1) 34/3 | 33/6 
92 % 82 Br. Electric 44% 1974-79.| 828* | 82; | 311 5|512 31] 45/9 | 32/- 7b 3 aHawker Siddeley...£1) 38/9 | 37/74 
81} 72} Br. Electric 34% 1976-79.| 724 | 73% | 316 9/514 21} 53/- | 41/9 10 c 12$c\Leyland Motors....f1) 51/- | 50/3 
905 82 (Br. Gas 4% 1969-72 ..... 833 834% 31410) 513 17/121/-_ 108/44 | 5a 15 bRolls-Royce....... £1)112/6 {110/74 
87} 79% |Br. Gas 34% 1969-71 ....| 80% 814 | 315 1)5 811] 9/18 5/11}, 12 c 8 eStandard Motor...5/- 8/- 1/- 
72} 61? (Br. Gas 3% 1990-95 ..... 623 62e | 311 31S T We | | SHIPPING 
804 71} Br. Transport 3% 1968-73} 724* | 734* | 4 1 2) 5 11 101 47/9 | 36/3 63a' 11 bBrit.&Com’wealth10/-| 43/— | 40/- 
88; 79% |Br. Transport 4% 1972-77, 808 80 | 31310] 513 81} 27/9 | 23/6 Sl SOCOM sce ceccad | 24/6 | 24/6 
72; | -61$ ‘Br. Transport 3% 1978-88) 623 62 |316 51512 21} 38/- | 30/- 3a 86 OP & © Doeld........ £1) 30/6 | 30/- 
| | MISCELLANEOUS 
50/3 | 38/3 3a\ 6 bjAssoc. Port. Cem...£1) 43/9 | 43/9 
ied ha a) Ma a: .5/ os 27/3 
: Price, | Price, = / - a Bowater Paper ....{1) 34/ 34/-* 
Prices, 1957 commana’. D | Sept. | Sept. | Yield, | 68/104, 53/3 $ bBr. Aluminiam .. A 53/3- | 54/3 
ee 2 AN ll, | 18, | >¢Pt. 18, | 46/44 | 35/103 115 4 +94a\Br. Amer. Tob. . -10/-| 41/14*| 40/9 
High | Low FOREIGN BONDS | 1957 | 1957 1957 | 25/- | 17/43 Tha| 17}0'B.E.T. ‘A’ Defd...5/-| 22/9 | 23/- 
Pod | oe [ae | $9 fae One i Be | ee 
eo ee ae a Canadian Pacific. . $25 6 
81} | 15 Australia 53% 1965- 69 settee se eees 17k 78 517 21 21/104) 15/6 2ha 7hb Dunlop Rubber. .10/- 18/9 19/14 
973 88} Ved. Rhod. & Nyas. of — 80. 89 89} 5 iy SF 46/6 | 38/104 s ai 6 b Imp. Chemical f1| 41 /14 41 
754 | 673 S. Rhodesia 24% 1965-70 .......... 7l* , T1E | 513 111) 50/6 | 37/- | 1246, 84a Imp. Tobacco .....£1| 40/6 | 40/10! 
87) | 79} |N. Zealand 4% 1976- ere 80 | 80t | 513 Olls999 $170} $3-75c\$3-75c Int'l. Nickel... .n.p.v. ‘$1704 $176 
105} 100 L.C.C. 53% 1977-81 ine musate aw bie 100} 100 | 5 8 lle 36/9 30/9 5 b 2ha J. Lucas (Inds.} £1) 32/5 31/3 
93} 87 Agric. Mortgage 5% 1959-89 ececses 87} | 873 5 17 51 19/3 12/44 224c 5 a Monsanto Chem.. . "5/ 17 6* 16, Th 
69% 574 |Met. Water Board ‘B’ 3% 1934-2003) 584 59 § 8 6i 18/3 15/9 10 c 5 a Ranks "i0/- 16 /- 15 103 
87 | 72% |German 1% 1924 (Br. Enfaced 5%)... 84% | 853 ont 55/6 | 43/9 6 al 10 DIA. E. Reed ee eae C1) 449 44/6 . 
~ ae ° Pia > atl £9 | P/F | ODA AV OF. ee INCCA. oe eee eh 
1693 164 Japan 5 0 1907 (Entaced) bn Orie ake 166 1604* 15/10} 13/74 20 Cc 224 c Sears Hldgs. ‘a’. _ ere - 14 6 14 2t 
70/3 | 60/44 | 12 5) 4$a\Tate & Lyle....... £1) 64/73 | 64/15 
ba 9 oe sit Tha — eg eg -£1| 67/— | 64/9 
a r ga Oa | Price, | Price, a 13/6 | 53/ b 24a\ Turner & Newall lj 63/- 65/3 
Prices, 1953 | ten wo | ORDINARY | Sept. | Sept. | ¥# .: 114/6 | 72/- 2 113 Unilever Ltd....... A 88/9 | 93/15 
—! (a) (b) (c) | STOCKS ae. 1 ae, ao 8,1 44/- | 32/9 +44a| 410 b United Molasses .10/-| 33/- | 32.9 
High | Low | 1957 | 1957 | | Mins, Etc. 
3 ‘ __ 9137/6 (115/- 20 al 50 b Anglo-American .10/-/130/— (130 
% | % Banks & DiscouNT {£ s. d. | 29/- | 24/- +24a\ t10 bCons. Tea & Lands.{1) 26/6 | 26 3 
30/9 | 19/6 | 9e¢ 4 a\Bk.Ldn. &S. Amer fl 26/9* 26,9 614 7 113/13 92/6 | 120 80 a De Beers Def. Reg. 5/-/103/9 | 9g 9* 
47/3 | 42/- 7 b| 6 a\Barclays Bank..... {1 44/3 443 |517 6 | 26/3 | 19/9 ee 5 a Doornfontein....10/-} 20/9 | 21/9 
35/3 | 29/3 4b 4 ajBarclays D.C.O. ...{1 34/9 | 34/9 | 412 1 | 12/103) 10/- 30 ¢| 30 cLondon Tin...... 4/— 10/9 | 10/3 
42/6 | 34/6 74b|  T$a\Chartered Bank....f1 42/3 | 41/-*|7 6 4 134% | 9% 25 al 75 b\Nchanga Cons. ....£1 § } 10% 
51/3 | 45/- 7 b| 6ha\Lloyds Bank ...... {1 46/3 | 46/3 | 5 18 10 | 56/7} | 45/- 50 a| 50 d'President Brand ..5/-| 51/9 50/9* 
13/3 | 64/3 95 9 a\Midland Bank ..... {1 67/- | 67/6 5 6 8-] 24/9 18/3 25 b 84a\ Rho. Selection Tst.5/-| 18/74 | 19/3 
40/6 | 31/6 | 5 b| 65 a\Nat. Discount ‘B’..£1 36/6 | 36/- ;5 11 1] 55/- | 41/- 124a| 30 b'United Sua Betong.f£1) 51/- | 50/3 
51/6 | 44/6 640) 6te(Union Discount. ...£1 49/6 | 49/6 5 1 0 | 78/13 | 58/14 | 40 a) 60 b Western Holdings 5/-| 12/- | 12/6* 
: NSURANCE 
90/- | T5/- 30 a) 4346'Commercial Union 5/-_ 76/- 17/- 415 8 
1717/6 \125/- 124a| 874b\Legal & General ..5/-132/6 127/6 318 5 
22% | 18% | +50 6] t20 ajPearl............. fi; 9t*.| 19} | 6 6 6 
46 | 39} |125 c/t1324c\Prudential ‘A’..... £1. 40§ | 393 > 25 it \ 
| Breweries, Etc. | Sept. Sept, sept. 
125/6 |106/- 33.6 10 alBass ...........26 41118/6 |120- 7 3 4 11 | . 1 | 
25/9 | 21/6 | 6 a) 12fb\Distillers......... 6/8 23/- | 22/9 |5 910 $ $ | $ | 
44/9 | 31/- 15 6 10 aGuinness........ 10/- 40/9 | 40/6 _6 3 5 (Kan. Pacific .. 304 | 31h Am. Viscose..| 353 | 364 [[nt’l. Nickel. . 
87/3 | 63/6 ; Taj 17 bWhitbread ‘A’.....£1 83/3 83/- 515 8 JN.Y. Central .| 27§ | 27{ [Beth. Steel. ..| 44 44} |National Dist. 
| OIL ' Pennsylvania . | 183 18% (Chrysler ..... | 76} | 754 fSears Roebuck 
173/7$ |126’-— | T10 6 +5 aibritish Petroleum. .£1129/- 129/-* | 4 1 O JAmer. Tel. | 1714; 171 (Crown Zeller. .| 463 | 45% [Shell Oil ..... 
119/4$ | 83/9 ; Sal 17soBuemah .......... {1 91/- | 916 | 418 5 BtandardGas.| 3} | 34 [DuPontdeNm. 183$ |185$ Ktd. Oil of N.J. | 
£25 £15} | Thal 174b Royal Dutch....20 fl. £22$ {£223 2 1 8 |Western Union 17% | 17} |Kord Motors. .| 523 | 52] JU.S. Steel. ... 
218/3 1153/14 | 15 a T135zbShell ............. £1190 193/3 3 7 5 JAlumin’m Ltd., 398 | 39} [Gen. Elect....} 63% | 641 [West’house L. 
104/- 59 /4$ an eee! ee 10 86 3 87/3 sa Am. Smelting.| 493 | 514 [Gen. Motors 418 | 413 [Woolworth . 
* Ex dividend. 7 Tax free.’ t Assumed average lite approx. 10 years, $ Less tax at 8s. Gd. in (a) Interim dividend. 
dividend (c) Year’s dividend. (e) To earliest date. (f/f) Flat yield. (hk) On 10% 
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——— — — = The following list shows the most recent dates on which each statistical page appeared. 
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WUNE PIE Siicaccacadcdans July 13th 
~e ; BRITISH OVERSEAS 
| Prices and Wages............... This week Western Europe : 
3 S Production and Consumption Sept. 7th Production and Trade...... This week 
o DNs oka Teciccsececceccui Sept. 14th British Commonwealth ...... Sept. 7th 
Po ree Aug. 24th Western Europe : 
_ Financial Statistics ............ This week Prices and Money Supply Sept. 14th 
gE = eae «= MOURNINE BOOED cick i cccccccecs July 13th WME OND Saisie ccccacenaccas Aug. 31st 
5 
0 
Prices and W 
1 rices an ages 
104 
9 
‘ 1954 | 1955 | 1956 1956 1957 
mid-June Sept. 4 | Sept. 11 | Sept. 18 | Aug. 27 | Sept. 3 | Sept. 10 | Sept. 
8 WORLD PRICES 
8 Mtommodity Price Indicator : | | 
eee error rere reir ce |1952= 100 99 93 91 93 | 94 94 30 | 90 9 | 690 
rae odin lin biebdsmsie ae 119-6 92-0 90:8 93-9 94-3 94-3 -9| 96-2} 98-8 97-0 
3 NN phos ata serlarkis aun ae Rae eae a 88-7 83-2 81-5 82-8 83-8 85-3 89-1 | 87-6 | 86-6 | 88-0 
Re cccincavkiindseressasenes . = 81-5 95-7 95-6 96-9 97-5 97-4 16-2 | 75-7 14-8 715-3 
0 Bh Other items «0... ese eeeeeeeeees i & -93-5| 106-9! 96-1 9-4 100-2} 102-5| 98:-4| 98-0! 97-0| 96-5 
5 Monthly averages 1956 1957 
10 BRITIS . atena- ESALE 1954 | 1955 1956 June July Aug. May | June July | Aug 
: " ane - ae . - . 
: flaterials used in: a June 30, | 
10 Non-food manufacturing (excl. fuel). |1949=100 143-5 152-4 156-2 155-2 154-1 155-8 159-8 155-7 | 154-8 | 154-2 
8 Mechanical engineering ............ _ 150-4 168-1 177-3 176-3 176-1 178-0 180-5 | 181-4 180-9 187-9 
Q @ Electrical machinery ........-.---- we 160-5 185-7 190-0 184-2 183-2 187-1 181-5 | 180-6 178-4 183-0 
Building and civil engineering...... a 131-4 137-3 142-4 141-8 142-6 143-2 145-9 | 145-6 146-3 147-8 
1] House building ........ Taewune eee a 130-7 137-1 142-3 141-4 142-8 143-0 145-6 | 145-5 145-9 146-9 
*roducts of : } 
| ; Non-food manufacturing (excl. fuel). od 125-5 129-6 135-6 135-4 135-8 136-0 3138-7 139-4 | 139-6 | 140-1 
fs GN WORUROCIWTINE, o.oo occ ccacieseds a 139-1 143-9 148-1 146-8 148-5 148-1 158-7 157-3 | 156-2 |} 153-2 
jommodities : 
op eee - 155-0} 149-7] 154-0] ~164-9| 160-5] 155-5] 354-1} 143-6| 144-2) 142-6 
3 rer ee ere re ee ‘a 160-8 142-0 145-3 146-5 144-3 144-8 178-0 | 170-6 166-1 166-1 
Rubber, No. 1 RSS, one ioith future = 197-9 |} 329-9 284-2 234-5 265-4 291-0 264-7 268-0 269-9 268-0 
- ¢ 9. Softwood, imported ..............- os 145-0 154-9 155-9 156-0 155-3 155-6 155-9 155-9 156-5 156-5 
7 Copper, ex-warehouse ............- a 213-4 295-7 |, 280-5 258-6 242-2 260-2 204-7 197-1 | 187-4 180-3 
| 4 
"HB ouKk RETAIL PRICES | Jan. 17, | 
_ DMN Sivas acakoesensmeoued 1956= 10 ion st 102-0 102-4 102-0 102-3 104-6 | 105-7 106-6 106-4 
» 3 DONE 5 co0h 60-650 tu Veen re wnsenss “ ie ata 102-2 102-9 101-1 101-7 103-9 106-7 108-4 na 
| 
S SENMIAN caccaniscscoscsneanesnes ‘1938-1004 232 242 254 255| 254 255 260} 263 265 
g 0 MO iene Aceh y bee ese OR - 239 257 269 271 | 266 267 273 | 281 285 
3 8 ME GUE SOO a ieciccsonivsaccses | if 134 138 145 145 | 145 146 154 155 155 
Bs MNase Reet eae oe el eae wae ie 255 256 263 262 | 262 263 266 266 266 
) 10 Pt Be DE ko Sec haben nw wanenes 216 228 251 250 | 250 251 252 255 } 264 
1 § @ Household durable goods .......... a 284 288 308 309 | 309 309 307 307 | 307 
5 cil ciiiwedningarndseatinis : 251 260 264 264 266 266 271 271 272 
5 8 EPO ee ee CeO Tee i 387 389 411 418 418 418 418 418 418 
3 5 @°urchasing power of £ (based on all 
5 0 consumer spending) ...........+.6: 1938= 100 41 39 38 38 38 38 37 36 36 36 
oF | . 
; UK TERMS OF TRADE | 
3 10 Mg Mport prices : 
8 9 Serre rer rere ee 11954= 100 100 103 105 105 103 103 110 109 108 
3 0 Food, drink and tobacco .......... | = 100 101 101 102 99 99 104 105 103 
2 § Mm Basic materials ............00-000: 100 104 106 105 | 106 106 112 111 110 
4 Export prices : 
5 3 PPE oC oieceacccatcansancrwawne 2 100 102 106 106 106 106 110 110 lll 
0 5 Pe MUN ONOS 56a wesc xcasaes o 100 102 106 105 | 106 106 108 109 109 
EME a Sie eae eaerciree naw en a 100 104 112 111 113 112 115 15 115 
7 8 Engineering products............-- pe 100 103 107 107 106 108 310 10 112 
1 4 Textiles (excluding clothing) ....... ee 100 100 99 98 99 99 101 101 101 
9 6 @lerms of trade : 
i Ratio of import to export prices... ” 100 101 99 99 97 97 100 99 97 
4 o i 
8 SHIPPING FREIGHTS 
7 Q @ Tramp shipping freights (fixed in sterling) a 86-1 127-7 157-0 155-5 | 155-2 157-9 116-6 | 109-9 101-9 86-9 
3 3 UK WAGES | | | 
711 @ Weekly wage rates : | Jan. 31, 
WMP. Scnactacueenccutees 11956= 100 ane esi 104-7 105-4 105-6 105-7 110-6 | 410-7 111-0 
MN: Son gcauntsncsacaunaee ooh nee a a 104-7} 105-5 105-7} 105-8} 410-6) 210-7} il-1 
WOON ccc pact rcks aeroeteeawedd a ine ia 104-2 104-6 105-0 105-0 109-9 | 110-0; 110-3 
| Sept., 
: Pee WOO ct suet eaanees 1939= 100 236 | 252 272 274 274 275 287 | 288 | 288 
is, Weekly earnings : (‘) | 
; ee WAMU: i wi as eRe ae cals s. d. 171 9} 187 2 200 8 197 95 = mea 204 7° 
83 DN tavcninactiswesvisatekanewent 7 204 5 | 22211] 237 11] 235 45 ea aa 41 6° 
234 PROUNON 5 catia died cep eu eae se 108 2 | IS 6S 123 2 is 9° aie au 25 105 
7} } Oct., 
29. ey WN oer Gc arate eek ica 1938 = 100 323 | 351 377 3715 aia na 384° aha 
624 OO iia Gali leer is acacia en Skea os _ 296 323 345 3415 a ha en ws ae 
634 DAD eo es ier eee ee lara a oe 355 379 368 * A as 3875 ; a . 
al 1938. For a rough cofversion to basis of June, 1947, multiply throughout by 1-534. (2) The interim index of retail prices has been linked back to 
J Saad I58 wi 


th the aid of calculations made by Professor R. G. D. Allen for the London and Cambridge Economic Service. (*) For a rough conversion 
‘inal be =o of June, 1947, multiply throughout by 1-561. (*) Surveys made twice a year; annual figures relate to October survey. (*®) Figures relate to 
prul survey, 
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VALUE OF EXTERNAL TRADE ”) 





Monthly averages or 
calendar months 
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| 000 mn. | 
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640 
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636 
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2,408 | 
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2,500 
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IMPORTS (c.i.f.) 





(f. 0. b.) 





152 * 
955 


1,159 
1,059 
962 
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1,453 | 





mn. 


| guilders 
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1515 398 
2,142 457 
2571 | 475 | 
1 
2,712 540 | 
3/231 483 
2'799 a5 | 
3/203 306 | 
2°854/ ... | 
ANCE 
13|/— 113 
113| — 498 
956 | — 684 
304 | — 519 
554| — 479 
299 | — 1,261 
553 | — 1147 
a a 


VOLUME OF EXTERNAL TRADE ©”) (1953 = 100) 
IMPORTS 
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Italy includes Trieste. 


(*) Bizonal area. (*) New series ; 


84 iN 
122 152 
142 170 | 

| 
150* 176 | 
169°, 194 | 
164° 180 
164° 186 
si 174 | 
EXPORTS 

43 = 
134 142 
120 165 
123° 170 | 
145° 203 | 
133° 172 | 
133° 196 

~ 176 


“121 


117 


140 
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107 | 
19 


(7) Average for first quarter. 
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114 | 
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153 

120 
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70 
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ETC CCEri EE ———___—————— 
(‘) This covers mining, manufacturing, electricity and manufactured gas with the following exceptions 


: : Denmark excludes mining ; 
and manufactured gas ; 


Ireland and Sweden, electricity and manufactured gas; and Austria, manufactured gas. 
(*) Special trade (excluding ve-exports) with the exception of Ireland which covers general trade with exports seasonally adjusted. 

(*) New drachma introduced May 1, 1954 (1 new drachma=1,000 old drachmas). (5 
original base 1956= 100. 


Greece, ning 
Germany excludes West Herlt. 
Belgium ine tides 
(4) Thousand million dractiias. 
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EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the week ended September 14, 1957, there was 
an “above-line” deficit (after allowing for Sinking 
Funds) of £32,081,000 compared with a deficit of 
{24,345,000 in the previous week and a deficit of 
{44,844,000 in the corresponding period of last year. 
There was a net expenditure “ below-line” of 










£10,518,000, leaving a total deficit from April Ist of 
£416,753,000 (£439,280,000 in 1956-57). 












Week | Week 








April 1, | April 1, 
s 1956, 1957, Jended | ended 
£000 mate, to to Sept. 
1957-58 jSept. 15,\Sept. 14, 14, 
1956 | 1957 1957 








Ord. Revenue | 


Income Tax....... (2176,250] 515,537 574,067].11,395 14,225 
OC 149,000 33,000 34,800 900 900 
Death Duties ..... | 170,000} 77,800 85,100] 2,200 2,200 
NGS cn etness 60,000} 29,400, 31,700} 2,100 1,100 
Profits Tax, EPT & 

BES) wien aedeceess | 255,000 89,600, 110,800} 3,500 10,400 
Other Inland Rev.| 

Nc snietones 500 160 110 





Total Inland Rev. 745, 497 836, 577 


533,740 549, 949 
409,745 426,725 


20,095 28,825 


23, 774 23, 877 
5,145 5,845 | 


'2810,750 


'1204,250 
912,850 


Customs 
Excise 








Total Customs and! 
Excise 2117,100 






OS, 485; 976,674 


28,919 29,722 









Motor Duties ..... 93,000 “18, 577| 23,034 141 

PO (Net Receipts).| 20,000 8,600 3,900 450 1,550 
Broadcast Licences, 31,000 7,600 8,500}... ois 
Sundry Loans..... 32,000] 24,331 22,867] ... isla 
Miscellaneous ..... | 185,000] 38,971, 75,319 614 1,631 
NE vis cnanteeea at 288 (8501787, 061 1944, sit 50, 219 61 728 





Ord. Expenditure | 
Debt Interest . 


332,811) 306,212 
Payments to N. Tre- | 


640,000 













13,573 5,556 


land Exchequer...) 69,000] 26,833, 28,816 
Other Cons. Fund .| 10,000 4,520 4.4571... 94 
Supply Services . "|4072,282 1688,680 1769,162} 81,300 87,500 
Me cciceacestabhs 4791, 282 2052,894 2108, 647 94 873 93, 149 
Sixking Funds ... 4 38,000} 16,966; 17,107 190 660 










“Above-line” Surplus 
ME Sac atawadenies 


“ Below-line ” 






282,798 180,883 
156,482 
439,280 416,753 


44,844 32,081 

| 
11,929 10,518 | 
56,773 42,599 






Total Surplus or Deficit .... 
Net Receipts from : 



























| 
895) 











Tax Reserve Certificates. ..| 121,409 721 | 
Savings Certificates ....... 13,300 4,000; 100 
Defence Bonds ........... — 21,430 24, — 846 | 
Premium Savings Bonds. .. ane 1,100 








FLOATING DEBT 
(£ million) 
















Ways and Means 


Treasury Bills Advances 


| apenas iciepadiacpiaiihl Total 
| { F ‘ Floating 

. Public | Bank o' Debt 
Tender Depts. 


England 









1956 | 

Sept.15 3540-0 | 1324-9] 256-8 ia 5,121-7 

1957 | 

June 15 | 2,920-0 | 1,649-6] 289-7 3-3 4,862-6 

» 22) 2,930-0 | 1,714-1] 258-1 aa | 4,902-2 
,-——_—--+-——_. 

» 30 4,681-9 259-7 | 4,941-6 
—————“———_ | 

July 6 2,940-0 | 1,746- 248-3 3-3 | 4,937-9 

» 13 2,960-0| 1,756- 256-1 | ,... | 4972-9 

» 20) 2980-0 | 1,784- 242-7 0-5 5,008-1 

» 27! 2,990-0| 1,821. 228-6 jis 5,039-9 

Aug. 3 3020-0. 1,771 229-0 0-8 5,021-6 

» 10) 3,040-0 1,742: 231-8 a 5,014-7 

» 17 3,050-0 | 1,752- 290-3 1-0 5,093-5 

» 24) 3070-0 | 1.751: 223-9 a 5,045-4 

» 31) 3,070-0 | 1,758- 235-9 1-3 5,065-7 

Sept. 7 | 3080-0} 1,723- 251-7 1-0 5,056-5 

» 14, 3,090-0 | 1,763- 232-3 is 5,085-3 


Financial Statistics 


THE MONEY MARKET 





7 rise of 2 per cent in Bank rate on 
Thursday to 7 per cent, its highest 
since 1920, was a sharp jolt for the money 


market. The banks’ deposit rate and their | Notes in circulation. ..... 1,882-8 | 1,983-8 | 1,976-0 
owns sen Notes in banking dept.... 42-6 16-6 24-3 
minimum rate on call loans to the dis Govt. debt and securities* | 1,921-2 | 1,996-3 | 1,996-2 
count market were both raised by 2 per Other securities.......... 0-8 0-7 0-8 
1 Gold coin and bullion.... 0-4 0-4 0-4 
cent, to > Per cent and Ss Per cent Coin other than gold coin. 3-0 3-0 3-0 
respectively, but quoted rates on trade | 
i | Banking Department : 
bills rose by rather more—to 73-84} per Denes Department 
cent for three months’ maturities and 8-9 Public accounts.......... 22-0 17-0 11-1 
. a0 3, 6 99 9 . 2 
per cent for six months’ maturities. These | ia ea ae | we al ee 
rates were untested by any dealings inthe | Total................... | 319-1 } 307-1 | 304-9 
market. | coenaneil | 252-6 | 267-4 | 267-0 
sOVEFMMICNE ... cc cccsccce e024 > : 
Credit conditions continued difficult | Discounts and advances . 23-1 19-3 19-3 
: . Grads cdusnccness 17-3 19-8 20-3 
in the week preceding the Bank rate | {otai’ "| 993-0 | 306-5 | 306-6 
change ; the Bank gave special help on | Banking department reserve. 44-6 19-0 26°8 
every day except Friday and Saturday last | POI acicacuddiaees 13-9 6-1 8-5 
week. On Monday three or four houses | 
also took very small loans at Bank rate. | + Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14,553,000" 
Fiduciary issue reduced to £2 


At the Treasury bill tender on Friday of 
last week the discount market made no 
change in its common bid, at £98 18s. 1od. 
Total applications fell by £32.6 million | 
to £367.2 million, resuming the declining 
trend that was interrupted at the previous 


| on September 11, 





tender ; the allotment was unchanged at | —— oe 
£250 million. | Offered | 
Hence the proportion secured by the | 


common bid rose from 38 per cent to | 


956 | 
54 per cent, and the average discount aan 290-0 
| 
rate on the whole allotment by 3.18d. om 
to £4 4s. 8.24d. per cent. This contrasts | June 14| 240-0 
with increases of over Is. per cent in | , = 2 
each of the previous five weeks. ¥ ‘= 
july 5 | 260-0 
» 12} 250-0 
LONDON MONEY RATES » 19) 250-0 
SEPTEMBER 19th oS] as 
LS | Aug. 2 230-0 
% Discount rates ~ | » = ae 
| Bank rate.......... 7 Bank bills: 60days. 6}-6% | ” 23 | 220-0 
| Deposit rates (max.) 3Smonths 6} 62 * 30 | 240-0 
_ ea 4months 6} 4 _ | 
Discount houses... 5 6months 6}-6 Sept. 6 | 250-0 
oney Fine trade bills : | » | mee 
(Min. call rate) . 5} eT Sinan 74-8} 
| Treas. bills 2 months 64-6} 4months 7}-8} 
Smonths 6}-6} 6months 8&8 -9 





Official 
Rates 





| | } 
United States $ 2-78}-2-78% | 2-78}-2-788 





2:78-2:82 2-78} -2-782 2-78}-2-78§ | 2-78}-2-782 | 2-78) 2-788 
Canadian $ .... ss 2-67 % -2-67 & 2-67 1 -2-67 ff 2-67 -2-67 48 2-674-2-68 2-67 %-2-67 2-664) 2-674 
Premen Fe......: ./1167-18-1184- 82] 11753-1175} | 11754-11753 |= 1175 -1175$ 1174-11745 | 11704-1171 11694-1170 
DN PRs caicncia 12-15 &-12-33 %} 12-16-12-16} 12-15§-12- 164 12-15%-12-16$) 12-16-12-164)12- 164 -12- 163 /12-16} 12-164 
Belgian Fr. ...... 138-95- 139-60- 139-65 139-67} 139-65- 139-55 139-524 

141-05 139-65 139-70 139-724 139-70 139-60 139-574 
| Dutch Gld........ 10-56-10-72 }10-607-10-614 10-60,-10-602 10-593 -10-60§ 10-608 -10-60{.10-61 10-61} 10-604 -10-603 
| W. Ger. D-Mk. .../11-67 &-11-84 8 11-67} 11-67} 11-674-11-674 11-674-11-67$ 11-67) -11-67} 11-67} 11-679 11- 74 11-67) 
Portuguese Esc. 79-90-81-10 80-:00°80-15 80-00-80-15 | 80-00-80-15 80-00-80-15 | 80 00 80-15 80-00. 80-15 
Italian Lire 1736-17623 17444-17454 17424-1743 1742-17424 | 17423-1743 1744-1745 1745-1745 
Swedish Kr....... 14-378-14-59% | 14-43-14-43, 14-43-14-43} 14-43-14-43} 14-434-14-432 14-438 -14-433% 14-43. 14-4 
Denteh Mr........ 19-19}-19-484 ]19-33g-19- 33% 19-33$-19-33} 19-33} -19- 35% 19-353-19-34 19-358 -19- 335 19-338 19-331 
Norwegian Kr. ...| 19-85-20-15 [19-94}-19-943 19-933 -19-94 19-93}-19-94 | 19-94-19-94} 19-94§-19-94%) 19-95-19-934 
One Month Forward Rates 
CN EON Eh. nbpeuenew nen 14—}{c. pm 1}-lc. pm 1j-lc. pm |1lf-lic. pm) 2-1}c. pm 2}-lic. pm 
GIN Gc th6 6 tiawnecdinws 3-jc. pm 2 -Jc. pm f-tc._pm | j-jec. pm 1,-jc. pm 1j-1c. pm 
DEORE Gidewnatovncamewaues par-2 dis par 2 dis par-2dis | 2 pm-2 dis 2 Jes i 2 dis 2 pm-2 dis 
Swiss Fr...... empha wamemdanr es 8& 6c. pm 8 6c. pm 8-6c. pm 8-6c. pm | = 11-8. pm 
PRN ME Geet csceevenwewcaweas 4- pin i-# pm i- pm 4- pm | # + pm #-% pm 
Deca cc acireraawieenes 1}-lc. pm 1} jc. pm 1}-jc. pm 1j-3c.pm | 1}-3c. pm 1}- jc. pm 
A ee 8-6pf. pm 9 7pf. pm 10-8pf. pm 10-8pf. pm | 10 pi pm 10-8pf. pm 
PO Bo ari.ccdkdnnseuwenas ses 6-2 pm 3-1 pm S3pm-par | 2pm-2dis | 2pm 2dis | 2 pm-2 dis 
SY x veknvekeenecdndns 5-3) pm 5-36 pm 535 pm | § 36pm | 6a pm | 7-40 pm 
EER o's cleurdccnwheonwanae 3-16 pm 3-16 pm 3-lipm | 3-li pm 3-l6 pm |. 3-1li pm 
PONE Flick vce cewvccecdwass fs pm-16 dis | 16 pm-1o dis | 16 pm-16 dis | 16 pm-16 dis | 16 pm-10 dis | 16 pm~—1é dis 
; Gold Price at Fixing 

Price (s. d. per fine 08.)...ccccess 251/32 | 251/34 | 251/3} 251/23 


BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 
(£ million) 


| Issue De partment® : 





TREASURY BILLS 





Amount (£ million) 








* On September 13th tenders for 91 day bills at £98 18s. 10d 
secured 54 per cent, 
a _ | The offering this week was for £250 million at 91 day bills. 


LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 


Market Rates: Spot 


| September 18 | September 12 September 13. September 14 | September 16 | September 17 | September 18 


—_— 










Sept. 11, 
1957 


Sept. 18, 
| 1957 


,000 million from £2,025 million 
1957. 


Three Months’ Bills 


| Allotted 


Applied Average 
‘ 7 Allotted} Rate of | at Max. 
Allotment Rate* 
| s d % 
| 404-2 | 290-0 | 102 0-77 61 
j 
409-9 | 240-0 17 3-26 40 
394-6 | 250-0 77 1-35 59 
| 385-1 | 260-0 77 «(1-07 61 
| 423-6 | 260-0 76 11-66 42 
| 424-8 | 250-0 76 11-24 36 
| 416-0 | 250-0 76 9-94 36 
396-2 | 230-0 76 10-82 32 
| 387-7 | 220-0] 76 4-78 50 
|} 375-9 | 210-0 77 7-48 32 
| 371-7 210-0 79 10-62 | 41 
363-1 | 220-0 81 0-81 | 51 
359-3 | 240-0 82 5-03 59 
399-8 | 250-0 84 5-06 38 
367-2 | 250-0 84 8-24 54 













higher tenders being allotted in full 
















251/33} | 
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A HOME FOR YOUR SAVINGS | COMMONWEALTH TRADING 
BANK OF AUSTRALIA 


Shares 32% 


£1 co £5,000 ACCEPTED 


For regular savers 


Savings Shares 4% 


After 4 years 
10/- to £10 per month 
Income Tax paid by the Society 


Ylttta WA 


Yyy 


Za 
2 
2] 


Assets exceed £36,000,000 
Reserves exceed £2,000,000 


TEMPERANCE 


PERMANENT BUILDING SOCIETY 


Member of The Building Societies Association 


Hyp 


WZ 


Over 500 Branches throughout Australia, Territory of Papua and 
223-227, REGENT STREET, LONDON W.I New Guinea and British Solomon Islands. Agents throughout the Werld. 
PHONE: REGent 7282 N LONDON OFFICE: 8 Old Jewry, London, E.C,2. 


R h h h the C, and at Australia House, Strand, W.C.z. 
i ar HEAD OFFICE : Sydney, N.S.W., Australia. 


; 
wD 
- 
— 


~ SECRET OF SANG-FROID? 


Performing such feats of courage as crossing Piccadilly 


in the rush hour by zebra, or if completely exasperated, 
by tight-rope, without betraying so much as a flicker of 


oe 
2 


— 
arte 


4e- 


fear, shows the man with sang-froid. His secret ? No 
worries about the future. He has taken out a Life Assurance. 
The Legal & General make a point of regarding every 
Life Assurance policy as the very personal affair it should be. 
We are always ready to give sound advice on any type 
of insurance, for anything or anybody, whether it is for 
a bicycle or a pension scheme for a staff of a thousand, 


LEGAL & GENERAL 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY LIMITED 


CHIEF ADMINISTRATION: 188 FLEET STREET, LONDON, B.C.4. TEL: CHANCERY 4444 
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e Labour Force to Grow 80% 
e Natural Income to Triple 
e Per Capita Income May Double 


We all know just how rapidly Canada is growing, but the Gordon Royal 
Commission was the first to make any studied forecasts of that development. 
The growth predicted by 1980 will mean constant changes in Canada’s economy. 
Through our more than 470 branches of the Toronto-Dominion and by our 
close participation in that economy, we’re right at the centre of all 

Canadian business activity . . . able to assist any manufacturer planning market 
expansion in prosperous Canada by supplying such information as: 


e market statistics e corporation procedure e information on plant sites 


@ advice on customs problems e data on market distribution ¢ incorporation procedure 


TORONTO-DOMINION ETT 


THE BANK THAT LOOKS AHEAD 


HEAD OFFICE: TORONTO, CANADA 
LONDON BRANCH: 3 KING WILLIAM ST., E.C. 4. NEW YORK AGENCY: 28 BROADWAY 


INCORPORATED IN CANADA WITH LIMITED LIABILITY TD/3/5? 





Vibe Lu les 
me Rs 


LiMiTED 


for 


LIFE ASSURANCE : 


WISE INVESTMENT 


which will help you to 


@ protect your wife and family 
@ provide higher education for your children 
@ make provision for your retirement 


Particulars on request 


Head Offices 


1 North John St. 24/28 Lombard St. 
LIVERPOOL, 2. LONDON, E.C.3 


See telephone directory 
for your nearest branch 





B. W. BLYDENSTEIN & GO. 
BANKERS 


Established in London in 1858 


Partners : 
R. A. Vreede, H. H. Oerlemans. 
The Twentsche Bank (London) Ltd., 
Netherlands Trading Society (London) Ltd. 


WE ARE ABLE TO GIVE A _ SPECIALIZED 
SERVICE COVERING ALL TRANSACTIONS 
WITH THE NETHERLANDS, THE NETHER- 
LANDS ANTILLES, SURINAM, INDONESIA, 
SINGAPORE, MALAYA, BURMA, INDIA, 
PAKISTAN, THE FAR EAST, SAUDI ARABIA, 
LEBANON, EAST AFRICA, TANGIER, 
URUGUAY AND NEW YORK. 


54, 55 & 56, THREADNEEDLE ST., 
LONDON, E.C.2 


Telephone: LONdon Wall 2131 
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THE 
Mercantile Bank 
of India Ltd 


For many years The Mercantile Bank of 
India has been intimately associated with 
the principal trading centres of the East 
and can supply to all interested exporters 
and merchants on-the-spot information 
relative to the state of markets, agency 
representation, financial and currency 
exchange problems. 


HEAD OFFICE: 15 GRACECHURCH ST, LONDON EC3 
West End Branch: 123 Pall Mall, London SW1 


INDIA . PAKISTAN . CEYLON . MALAYA . BURMA 
SINGAPORE . HONGKONG . MAURITIUS . THAILAND 
JAPAN 


SWISS CREDIT BANK 
(Credit Suisse) 


Established 1856 


Capital and Reserves Swiss Francs 250,000,000 


With branches in all parts of Switzerland and also 
at 25 Pine Street, New York, and with correspon- 
dents throughout the world the Swiss Credit Bank, 
one of the oldest and largest in Switzerland, 
provides an efficient service for all kinds of banking 
transactions. 


Please address your enquiries to the Head Office 
in Zurich, or to: 
The United Kingdom Representative 
Robert J. Keller 


4 Tokenhouse Buildings, Kings Arms Yard, 
London, E.C.2 


Affiliated Companies 


Swiss American Corporation Credit Suisse (Canada) Ltd. 
25 Pine Street, 1010 Beaver Hall Hill, 
New York Montreal 
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Consult the 


CALEDONIAN 


For all classes of 


Insurance....... 


“= 


CALEDONIAN INSURANCE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE: ST. ANDREW SQ., EDINBURGH 
LONDON OFFICE: 5, LOTHBURY, LONDON, E.C.2 


Branches and Agencies 
throughout the World 


~ 


Geared to Give.. 


Soe Olt. 
MODERN BANKING 
SERVICE 
AT MORE THAN 
7OO OFFICES 


BS sicClerCi sel eRe 
AUSTRALIA 
AND 
NEW ZEALAND 


THE COMMERCIAL BANK 
OF AUSTRALIA LIMITED 


London Office: 12 Old Jewry, E.C.2. 
Telephone Monarch 8747-9. Telex No. 2-2652, 
West End Branch: 34 Piccadilly, W.1. 
Telephone Regent 0646-8. 


If you are thinking of establishing a business in 
Canada you will find it advantageous to consult 
Imperial Bank of Canada. With branches 

coast to coast, Imperial Bank can readily supply 
you with up-to-the-minute information on 
trends, developments and business opportunities. 
For such information, write Mr. Alec Craigie, 
London Representative, Imperial Bank of 
Canada, 116 Cannon St., London, E.C.4, or 
Imperial Bank of Canada, Head Office, 

Toronto, Canada. 


IMPERIAL 


BAN K OF CANADA 


BRANCHES COAST TO COAST IN CANADA, AND CORRESPONDENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


THE DISTILLERS 
COMPANY LIMITED 


Supplementary statement to shareholders 
made by the chairman at the Annual General 
Meeting held in Edinburgh on Friday, 
September 13, 1957. 


As mentioned in my statement which 
accompanied the accounts, a broad indication 
as to the sources of our earnings is given 
for the first time. In addition, I have stated 
that we intend to publish half-yearly figures 
in future. For the most part, I should 
say that this information has been well 
received. 


Some of you may have noticed an article 
in a newspaper, three weeks or so ago, which 
forecast an impending slump in the Scotch 


Whisky industry. Since reference is also 
made in this article to my statement to the 
shareholders, I would like to state categori- 
cally that my words carried no such 
implication. 

Our outstanding position in the Industry 
carries certain responsibilities; we have 
never attempted to dictate policy, nor can 
we be held responsible for what others in 
our field of activity may do or plan to do, 
but I did consider it necessary to draw atten- 
tion to certain obvious facts. 

The dangers of over-production are only 
less in degree than those of under-production, 
and, as you know, even now, some 12 years 
after the cessation of hostilities, we are suffer- 
ing from the effects of the War years on 
distilling, and our brands are still in restricted 
supply. 

It would be foolish, however, to ignore 


RTA 
2S 
DIDIER 
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the indication that in several markets the 
gap between supply and demand is extremely 
narrow. It is not an easy operation to relate 
a production programme to sales require- 
ments of six, eight, ten or even more years 
ahead, and all I wish to emphasise is that 
judgment and care must be exercised to 
ensure that the distilling programme is kept 
reasonably in line with anticipated future 
demand. 


The present stock position of the Industry, 
and certainly of your Company, cannot be 
regarded as excessive, but, if the current rate 
of production is maintained, still more if it 
is increased, without a corresponding increase 
in sales, the disproportion between stock and 
sales must inevitably reflect itself in future 
trading conditions. 


Reasonable optimism is justified, but it 
certainly should not be allowed to run wild. 


DIDIER-WERKE AG 


LIABILITIES 


Share Capital 

Reserves 

Value Adjustments 

Contingency Reserves 
Current Liabilities: 


Didier Unterstitzungsverein... 

Mortgages and Land Charges 

Advance Payments Received... 

Creditors (Trade) 

Creditors (Associated Com- 
panies) 

Creditors (Banks) 

Miscellaneous 


Transitory Items 
Profit (incl. Balance b/f) 


3,432,107.13 
148,047.18 
13,960,056.26 
10,092,992.60 


3,884,081.97 
2,339,212.44 
3,226,003.47 


WIES BADEN 


Balance Sheet at 31st December, 1956 


(Summary) 
DM 


18,700,000. — 

9,909,160.04 
11,964,322.12 
22,190,383.28 


Fixed Assets 


in respect thereof 
Participations 
Stocks 


Open Construction Account 


Securities 


Debtors (Trade) 


Debtors (Associated Companies) 
Misc. Amounts Outstanding 
Cash in Hand incl. Bank Balances 


Transitory Items 
54,932,501.05 
243,597.53 
2,185,331 .88 


120.125,295.90 


‘ASSETS 


Plant under Construction and Advance Payments 


18, 163,358.57 
15,784,604.12 


Mortgages and Land Charges 
Advance Payments Made 


20,492,741 .18 
3,869,744.90 
14,782,136.22 
14,869,493.67 
815,723.28 


120,125,295.90 


Profit and Loss Account for Year ended 31st December, 1956 


EXPENDITURE 


Wages,Salaries, Social Security Payments .... 


Depreciation 
Interest Payments 


Extraordinary Expenditure 
Profit (incl. Balance b/f) 


DM 


38,836,858. 11 
4,490,420.13 
561,457.30 
3,352,892.12 
1,248,606.60 
2,185,331.88 


50,675,566.14 


Profit Balance b/f 
Gross Surplus 


Dividend Notice 


RECEIPTS 


Revenue from Participations............. Pee 
Extraordinary Revenue 


50,675,566.14 


Our General Meeting on 13th July, 1957; resolved on payment of a dividend of 12 per cent for the year 1956. 


Supervisory Board (Aufsichtsrat): Dr. jur. Robert Frowein, Chairman - Dr.-Ing. E. h. Adolf, Schondorff, Deputy Chairman - Dr. Dr.-Ing. 
Fritz Harders - Dr. jur. h. c. Fritz H6fermann - Dr.-Ing. Hugo Krueger - Wilhelm von Thelemann. 
Employees’ Representatives: Jakob Eckes - Rolf Racky - Georg Richter. 


Board of Directors (Vorstand): Edmund A. Bieneck, Chairman - Karl Springer - Dipl.-Ing. Erich Schroth. 
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TRAINING OFFICER 


THE DISTILLERS COMPANY, LIMITED 

The Company is seeking a Training Officer to 
assist in running Management and Supervisors’ 
Training Courses in the Berkhamsted area. He 
will be required not only to lecture and lead 
discussion groups but also to take part in the 
Organisation and planning of future courses. 
Candidates should be between 30 and 45 years, 
and must have had experience in industrial 
training, especially in communications and human 
relations. Salary according to qualifications and 
experience. Non-contributory pension ‘fund. 


Write: Staff Manager, The 
Lid., 21 St. James’s Square, 
Quote Ref. : 51/57. 


Distillers Co., 
London, S.W.1. 


ADVERTISING 


Reckitt & Colman Litd., Hull, wish to appoint a 
personal assistant to the Advertising Director. Applicants 
must have held a responsible position in an advertising 
agency Or a company marketing nationally advertised 
lines. The man appointed will ‘be asked to accept con- 
siderable responsibility for the lines marketed from Hull, 
and the position shares the prospects, security, pension 
fund, prosperity sharing scheme, etc., of the group as a 
whole. Salaty will be commensurate with the experience 
of the successful applicant, but will be in keeping with 
the status of the Company and the responsibility of the 
position.—Full particulars will be treated in strict confi- 
dence and should be marked “ Personal” and addressed 
to the Personnel Adviser. Reckitt & Colman Ltd., Hull. 


MERICAN CORPORATION with several subsidiary 

companies (mostly small) engaged in engineering and 
trading activities on the Continent requires qualified 
accountant as assistant controller on their liaison head- 
quarters staff based in the Midlands. The post involves 
substantial travelling on the Continent and calls for an 
interest in managerial accounting, budgeting and costing. 
Previous Continental experience and knowledge of forcign 
languages an advantage. Age 25-35. Commencing salary 
£1.000 to £1,250. Contributory pension scheme.—Box 772. 


MANAGEMENT CONSULTANCY _ 
URWICK, ORR & PARTNERS LTD. invite applica- 
tions from qualified British Engineers, with a sound 


knowledge of Itahan. for vacancies in the Overseas Divi- 
sion of their Staff of Management Consultants. 


Applicants. who must have fluent Italian. preferably 
gained as residents in that country, should be between the 
azes of 30 and 37, have an Engineering Degree or equiva- 
lent qualification, and have held responsible posts in 
Industry particularly with reference to Production Manage- 
ment. 


Successful candidates will be given special training to 
equip them for Consultancy at the Company's own 
Training Centre. Remuneration is high, the appointment 
is pensionable and there are good prospects for advance- 
ment. 


Applications should be addressed, in confidence, to the 
Company at Urwick House, 29 Hertford Street. Park 
Lane. London, W.1, quoting on the envelope reference 
P/2222/8. 


EDUCATION AND TRAINING OFFICER 


required to take control of existing Training 
Department and to be responsible for the develop- 
ment and organisation of management, super- 
visory, technical and craft training schemes. 
Previous industrial training experience and 
engineering background preferred. 

Apply. with full details of experience. qualifi- 
cations and age, to the Chief Personnel Manager, 
Hoover Limited, Perivale, Greenford, Middlesex. 


ORLD-WIDE ORGANISATION requires a qualified 

Accountant for their Singapore office. Applicant, 
who should be unmarried and not more than 30, would 
be offered a three-year tour of duty. with opportunity 
to renew at an initial salary of Malayan $900 per 
month, plus accommodation. Vacancy offers interesting 
experience and wide scope for young man keen to work 
in the East.—Applications to Box 764. 


yeaa LTD. requires: 


(1) STATISTICIAN 
(2) RESEARCH OFFICER 


Salary commensurate with age and experience.—Details 
(in writing) to 148 Cromwell Road, S.W.7. 


ONSULTING ACTUARIES in SOUTH AFRICA 
require the services of 
(1) actuary—dqualified in the last five years: and 
(2) student—must have passed at least in interest and 
life contingencies. 
These vacancies only arise because of rapid expansion 


and the prospects are good. There are already six 
Qualified actuaries in the firm and assistance is urgently 
required. A_ partner expects to be in London about 
October 8th for a few days only, so please address all 
applications to: 

England, c/o Barclays Bank, D.C.O., 

Circus Place, London Wall, 

London, E.C.2. 


and state telephone number. 


HER MAJESTY’S OVERSEAS CIVIL 
SERVICE 


Statistician in the Department of Agriculture, Kenya, 
to advise on the design of field and other experiments 
conducted by the Department including sampling, investi- 
gations and surveys, and to assist in the statistical analysis 
of results. Candidates should have a good degree in 
Mathematics together with some post-graduate training in 
Statistics, and preferably a diploma in statistics; alterna- 
tively a good degree in Agriculture and post-graduate 
training in statistics. Some experience of, or training in, 
Statistical methods as applied to agricultural field experi- 
ments is essential. This would if necessary be provided 
by means of a Colonial Agricultural Probationership. 
Applications will, therefore, be accepted from: recent 
graduates. Age limits 21 to 40. 


Appointment will be either on two years’ probation for 
Permanent and pensionable employment or on contract 
terms. Salary in scale £939 to £1,863, with gratuity of 
£25 to £37 10s. for each period of three months’ service 
if on contract. Government quarters at moderate rental. 
Free passages for officer, wife and family. Income tax at 
local rates. Generous home leave. : 


Application forms and further particulars from Director 
of Recruitment, Colonial Office. Sanctuary Buildings, 
Great Smith Street, London, $.W.1. Quote BCD 63/7/03. 


INISTRY OF AGRICULTURE, FISHERIES AND 

. FOOD.—The Civil Service Commissioners invite 
applications for one pensionable post of ASSISTANT 
AGRICULTURAL ECONOMIST in London. 


Duties include investigating changes in the financial 
conditions of the agricultural industry and analytical 
investigations into factors affecting agricultural output. 


Age at least 21 and under 28 on September 1. 1957. 
Age extension for service in H.M. Forces. Candidates 
must have Ist or 2nd Class Honours degree in agriculture 
or economics or related subject. Pass degree or post- 
graduate diploma acceptable in certain circumstances. 


Men’s salaries: £635 to £1,110. Starting pay above 
minimum in certain cases. Women’s pay slightly lower at 
Present but being improved to reach equality with men’s 
by 1961. Promotion prospects. 


Further particulars and application forms from Secre- 
tary, Civil Service Commission, 6 Burlington Gardens, 
London, W.1, quoting No. 4756/57. Completed applica- 
tions should be returned by October 18, 1957. 

HE ENGLISH JOINERY MANUFACTURERS’ 

ASSOCIATION (INCORPORATED) invites applica- 
gions for the post of Director of the Association. 
Applicants should be well connected, of good education 
and good administrators. 

Knowledge of the Woodworking 
but not essential. 

Age 35 to 45. Pension Scheme.—Write, giving full 
details of previous experience and salary required, to: 

The President, 
E.J.M.A., 
Sackville House, 
40 Piccadilly, 
London, W.1. 

HE INTERNATIONAL SUGAR COUNCIL invites 

applications from qualified persons, preferably with 
a degree, including statistics, for the post of Statistician 
to the Council. Knowledge of languages. particularly 
Spanish, is an advantage. The staff of the Council is 


Industry preferable 


recruited on an international basis. Salary from £1,000 
p.a. according to qualifications and experience.—Please 
address applications to_the Executive Director, Inter- 


national Sugar Council, Haymarket House, 28 Haymarket, 
London. S.W 
CCOUNTANT REQUIRED by West London Manu- 
facturing Company to assist the Financial Accountant. 
This post would be suitable for a young newly qualified 


(or about to qualify) Accountant. Good salary and 
propects.—Please give full details of age, qualifications 
and experience, to Box 774. 
ATIONAL SHIPOWNERS ORGANISATION will 
shortly need an assistant to the Statistician. An 


Honours Degree with statistics as one subject. or member- 
ship of the A.1.S. is desirable. Some commercial experi- 
ence would be useful but not essential. The commencing 
salary will be by arrangement according to age and 
experience. There is a contributory pension scheme. 
Applicants are asked to state their natjonality and age 
and to give particulars of their education and of any 
business experience —Applications should be made in 
writing to the. Secretary, Chamber of Shipping of the 
United Kingdom. 3-6 Bury Court, London, E.C.3. 


UNIVERSITY OF NATAL 


SOUTH AFRICA 
Apfilications are invited from suitably qualified persons 
for appointment to the following posts: 
POST CENTRE 
Senior Lectureship: 


Economics Durban 
Lectureship: 
Economics Pietermaritzburg or Durban 


The salary scales attached to the above posts are as 
follows : 
Senior Lecturer— 
£1,050 x £50 to £1,400 (x £50 to £1,600) p.a. 
Lecturer— 
£800 x £50 to £1.050 (x £50 to £1,200) p.a. 

The bracketed portion of the salary scales shown above 
is not taken into account for purposes of contribution to 
the University Institutions’ Provident Fund. 

In addition to the salary scales indicated. a temporary 
cost-of-living allowance of £234 per annum will be paid to 
married men only. 

Application forms and further particulars of the posts 
are obtainable from the Secretary. Association of Univer- 
sities of the British Commonwealth, 36 Gordon Square, 
London, W.C.1. 

The closing date for the receipt of applications, in South 
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TATISTICIANS required by National Coal Board, East 
Midlands Division for staffs of various Arca Head- 
quarters, Near Nottingham. The posts carry responsibility 
for the collection, processing analysis and interpretation of 
management statistics, the control and co-ordination of 
returns and maintenance of an Area Library of routine 
information. 


A good degree in statistics, or in Economics or Mathe- 
Matics with statistics is required; exceptional candidates 
holding a recognised statistical qualification (e.g. the 
Certificate of the Royal Statistical Society) would be 
considered. Experience of statistical work in industry is 
desirable. Candidates should have the capacity for work- 
ing = close co-operation with officials in other depart- 
ments. 


The posts carry a salary of between £800 and £1,200 
Pp.a. approx. and are superannuable. Starting salary will 
depend on qualifications and experience. 


Please apply, giving age. present post and salary. and 
full details of qualifications and previous experience. to 
Divisional Chief Staff Officer, National Coal Board. East 
Midlands Division, Sherwood Lodge. Near Arnold, 
Nottingham, within 14 days. Please quote $.V.813 on 
envelopes and applications. 

ONIAN BANK Limited. 

The Court of Directors of Ionian Bank Limited 
announce that a contract has been signed for the sale 
to The Chartered Bank, of the business in Cyprus of 
Ionian Bank Limited. The contract is conditional upon 
the completion of the sale of lonian Bank Limited's 
business in Greece to The Commercial Bank of Greece, 
and upon The Chartered Bank's obtaining the consent 
of the Government of Cyprus to The Chartered Bank's 
carrying on banking business in Cyprus. An_ Extra- 
ordinary General Meeting of the Shareholders of lonian 
Bank Limited is being summoned for October 8, 1957, 


to approve the sale of the business in Greece and 
Cyprus. 
25-31 Moorgate, London, E.C.2. 
September 12, 1957. 


HE BRITISH ASSOCIATION OF ACCOUNTANTS 
AND AUDITORS LIMITED (Incorporated 1923). 
The next Examinations will be held on Tuesday, Wednes- 
day, Thursday and Friday, the 26th, 27th, 28th and 29th 
November, 1957. Membership can only be obtained by 
those who have passed the prescribed Examinations.— 
Copies of the Syllabus can be obtained from the Secretary, 
4 Clareville Grove, South Kensington, London, S.W.7. 
RENCHMAN, 30, qualified lawyer, expert foreign 
exchange dealings, domiciled London, work permit, 
pied-a-terre Paris, requires position in Export-Import firm 
or similar. Prospects more important than immediate 
remuneration.—Box 773. 
ONOURS GRADUATE 
experience, B.B.C. and 
full-time audience/market research.——Box 
ANK OF ENGLAND Vol. II (Clapham) and Century 
of Bank Rate (Hawtrey) required by research student. 


(woman), 
commercial, 


varied research 
seeks return to 


775. 


—Offers to Cramp, 71 Shaggy Calf Lane, Slough. 
RETFUL FANDANGOISTS.—Nothing makes your 
toecaps tingle more than a few glasses of Duff 
Gordon’s El Cid Sherry. Out with the bottles! On 
with the dance! Ole! 
HE Economists’ Bookshop has the world’s widest 
range of books on Economics, Politics, History, 


Anthropology and the Social Sciences. 
service. Second-hand books bought.— 
Passage, Aldwych, London. W.C.2. 
ECRETARIAL TRAINING, especially for university 
graduates and older students. Six-month and intensive 
14-week courses.—Write Organising Secretary, DAVIES’S, 
2 Addison Road, W.14. PARK 8392. 


~ SUCCESSFUL TUITION FOR THE 
B.Sc.(ECON.) DEGREE 


World-wide mailing 
11-12 Clement's Inn 


Wolsey Hall (Est. 1894) provides Postal Courses in 
a wide range of subjects for the two examinations for 
Lond. Univ. B.Sc.(Econ.) (three if Entrance is included). 
Moderate fees, instalments. Over 800 Wolsey Hall 
students passed Lond. Univ. B.Sc.Econ. exams, 1951-56 
Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D.. Director of 
Studies, Dept. P.16, WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD. 


B.Sc.(ECON.) LONDON UNIVERSITY 


UNIVERSITY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
provides postal tuition for the above Degree (obtainable 
without residence). which is a valuable qualification for 
those seeking executive appointments in commerce or 
industry, government or municipal posts. The College, 
established 1887, is an Educational Trust. Highly qualified 
Tutors. Low fees: instalments.—Prospectus of U.C.C. 
Courses for London Degrees and Diplomas, G.C.E., Law, 
free from the Registrar, 60 Burlington House, Cambridge. 


ST. GODRIC’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 


offers a choice of comprehensive courses of 
educated girls who wish to become Private Secretaries, 
Company Secretaries of Secretary-Linguists. Also 
combined Secretarial and Finishing Course Specialised 
training in Journalism, Political, Hotel or Medical work 


training for 


Intensive Courses for university graduates. Day and 
resident students. New Course October 1. 1957.— 
Prospectus from the _ Principal. J W. = Loveridge, 
M.A(Cantab.), St. Godric’s College. 2 Arkwright Road, 
London, N.W.3. Telephogg: Hampstead 9831. 
EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 

for Examinations—University Law, Accountancy, Costing, 
Secretarial, Civil Service, Management. Export, Com- 
mercial, General Certificate of Education, etc. Also 
many practical (non-examination) courses m business 


subjects.—Write today for free prospectus—and/or advice, 
mentioning examination or subjects in which interested, to 
the Secretary (G9/2), 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS 


Africa and London, is October 31, 1957. or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4, 
‘AIR SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
Airmail Air Freight Airmail Air Freight Airmail = Air Freight 
Australia...... £9 serlg. — | Hong Kong. . “= £7 10s. || Nigeria..... £7 15s. £5 5s. 
GREE sé ccccas _ $21.50 || India....... . &7 15s. £6 5s. | Pakistan .... £7 15s. _ 
or £7 14s. || Indonesia ... £7 I5s. _— | Philippines .. £9 — 
Airmail is in- Ceylon ....... &7 5s. £65s. || lranandtraq. £6 10s. — Rhodesia‘N.&S.) £7 15s. — 
CN iss wane £9 — | ae . £6 10s. — S. Africa .... £7 15s. £6 5s. 
Gast Alien... Ge 45a § WOM cess P £9 — S. America. . £7 15s. — 
SS £5 5s. Jordan...... £6 10s. — Sudan ...... £6 10s. £5 10s. 
Eurepe ....... “40%. Lebanon .... £6 10s. = UGA cccsce o $21.50 
Ge accenas £7 15s. £5 Ss. Malaya..... . £7 15s. — or £7 14s. 
Gibraltar, Malta. £3 15s. ae || New Zealand £9 oo West Indies . £7 15s. — 
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